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CONSEKVATISM 


PART   I 

PREUMINART 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  and 
limitations  of  the  subject  of  this  hook.  Con- 
sidered as  the  creed  of  the  political  party 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Conservative, 
it  may  be  made  to  cover  all  topics  of  political 
interest  or  partisan  controversy.  And  these 
topics  might  be  discussed  with  any  degree 
of  particularity,  so  as  to  extend  this  small 
volume  far  beyond  its  prescribed  limits  and 
to  turn  it  into  the  likeness  of  an  encyclopaedia. 
Yet  in  escaping  from  this  danger,  political 
matters  even  of  a  controversial  character  must 
not  be  avoided  if  anything  like  a  sufficient 
sketch  of  modem  Conservatism  is  to  be 
given.  The  reader  must  therefore  be  in- 
dulgent if,  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  right 
mean  between  a  vague  and  abstract  philo* 
sophic  treatisejuid  the  contentious  particular- 
ity more  proper  to  a  newspaper,  the  book 
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sometimes  seems  too  indefinite  xvnd  sometimes 
too  partisan  and  often  lacks  proportion. 

A  small  additional  difficulty  must  also  be 
noted.  Conservatism  may  be  understood  in 
two  senses.  It  may  mean  the  tenets  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  or  it  may  mean  a  natural 
disposition  in  the  human  mind  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  those  pci-sons  "who  vote  on 
the  Conservative  side  m  party  politics.  To 
diminish  the  confusion  that  arises  from  this 
ambiguity  I  have  endeavoured,  when  the  word 
is  used  in  the  second  sense,  as  >vhat  may  be 
called  pure  or  natural  conservatism,  to  write 
it  without  a  capital  letter.  When  it  is  used 
in  the  more  particular  sense  as  the  faith  of 
tlia  Conservative  Party,  it  is  written  Con- 
servatism. 

The  Conservatism  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  modern  Conservatism,  as  we  may 
say,  is  of  course  largely  recruited  from  and 
dependent  on  the  natural  conservatism  that 
is  found  in  almost  ever>'  human  mind.  It 
will  l)e  proper,  therefore,  to  t>egin  with  some 
discussion  of  that  pure  or  natural  con5er\'atisnL 


CUAPTER  I 

CON'SERVATISM   IN  OIIMERAL 

NATcmAL  consenrallsm  m  %  tendency  of 
the  human  mincL  It  it  n  ditpoftition  arene 
from  change;  and  it  springs  partly  from  a 
distrust  of  the  unknown  and  a  corresponding 
reliance  on  experience  rather  than  on  tbeoratie 
raaeoning:  partly  from  a  faeolty  in  owa  to 
adapt  theuieelrcs  to  their  surromkUnfs  so 
l^t  %vKat  it  familiar  merely  beeause  oC  its 
fail  beeomes  mora  aeeoDlabfe  or  ■mm^^ 

toleraUe  than  what  is  Mifamilkr.  DirtfiMt 
of  the  unknown,  and  piefcieaee  lor  eKpetienee 
orrr  theory,  are  deeply  sealed  te  almost  all 
miade  and  are  eipVmmd  la  oflaa  qaelad 
piofaibs :  '*  Look  bslsie  yo«  leap^**  ^  A 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bosh.** 
"'AaaimeeoffMtiswocthapoundof  theor>-/' 
— theee  am  sayings  that  aspnm  a  well-oigh 
uairersal  oonsen-atire  seatlmeat.  NofeMBS, 
at  the  Arst  sight,  are  r^pdbd  as  new-tan|^ 
and  either  futile  or  derfani  by  the  great 


majority  of  men.  They  frighten  and  irritate, 
they  lingua  aad  pmln  oiam  who  lor  the 
flat  time  eeek  to  iiinititeiid  thenL    Human 
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nature  shrinks  from  them  and  is  wearied  by 
them.  Men  feel  that  they  live  in  the  midst 
of  mysteries;  they  dwell  in  the  world  like 
children  in  a  dark  room.  Dan^rs  from  the 
unseen  spiritual  world,  dangers  from  the 
unfathomed  passions  of  other  men,  dangers 
from  the  forces  of  nature  : — these  all  haunt 
the  minds  of  men  and  make  them  fear  to 
change  from  whatever  experience  has  proved 
to  be  at  least  safe  and  endurable.  And  change 
is  not  only  fearful,  it  is  tiring.  As  men  try 
to  perceive  and  judge  a  new  plan,  the  effort 
tires  and  overtasks  their  powers.  The 
faculties  of  judgment  and  discernment  ache 
within  them.  VVhy  depart  from  the  known 
which  is  safe  to  the  unknown  which  may  be 
dangerous  ?  None  would  be  so  mad  as  to 
run  the  risk  without  much  search  and 
scrutiny.  And  this  means  perplexity,  effort, 
confusion  of  mind,  weariness.  Why  not  let 
it  alone  ?  Why  be  "weary  instead  of  at  rest  ? 
Why  rush  into  danger  instead  of  staying  in 
safety  ?  "I  was  well,"  says  the  often- 
quoted  epitaph  of  an  Italian  tomb ;  **  I  would 
be  better;  I  am  here." 

To  all  men  considerations  of  this  kind  are 
urgent  and  powerful.  Not  a  day  passes  but 
we  are  swayed  by  them.  The  post  arrives 
in  the  morning  and  brings  us  a  prospectus  of 
a  company  offering  attractive  terms  for  an 
investment.     But  we  do  not  invest  in  it.     We 
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are  aware  that  such  companies  are  often 
unsound  and  their  offers  deJusive;  we  know 
little  of  the  merits  of  this  one,  and  it  would 
cost  us  much  trouble  to  look  into  them;  we 
are  satisfied  with  our  existing  investments. 
Why  change  ?  It  is  wiser  to  let  it  alone. 
Pieiently  we  take  up  the  paper  and  tee  an 
advertisement  of  a  remedy  for  some  ailment 
from  which  we  suffer.  But  we  do  not  buy 
it.  These  drugs  are  often  uidMS  and  aome- 
tinres  dangerous.  We  know  too  little  of 
medicine  to  judge  whether  this  particular 
stuff  is  a  genuine  cure  or  an  unwholftOBM 
quackery.  We  are  aoeustoined  to  anoUiar 
remedy  which  is  not  indeed  perfect,  but  does 
fairly  well.  Why  change  ?  It  is  wiser  to 
let  it  alone.  In  the  same  paper  we  read  an 
account  of  an  accident  to  a  flying  '"^^t**t 
m  which  the  ariator  has  beoi  killed.  Ik 
■eema  a  foolhardy  aHair  to  us ;  how  can  men 
trust  themselves  so  recklessly  among  such 
dangers  ?  For  our  part  we  do  not  mean  to 
go  flying  till  there  shall  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  experienoe  of  these  marhfaiee.  We 
do  not  understand  how  they  work  or  what 
their  strength  or  weakness  is,  and  we  have 
no  leisure  to  lean.  Plainly  they  are  danger- 
ous at  present.  We  will  let  flying  alone; 
a  motor-omnibus  is  fast  enough  for  us.  And 
so  m  a  thousand  other  eeees,  the  oidbary 
prudent  man  distrusts  what  he  has  neither 
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tested  by  his  own  experience,  nor  knows  to 
have  been  tested  and  found  satisfactory  by 
the  experience  of  others.  He  prefers  what 
he  knows,  even  though  it  be  im|>erfect,  to  any 
untested  novelty  however  seductive  it  may 
seem.  It  has  been  impressed  upon  him 
from  the  days  of  infancy.  The  nursery 
story  of  the  httle  girl  who  played  with  the 
matches  and  was  so  burnt  to  death,  is  but 
an    i^  !on  of  the  wisdom  of  distrusting 

the  11    .        -1, 

But  while  to  distnist  the  unknown  in  a 
cettam  degree  is  a  matter  of  the  simplrvf 
prudence,  such  distrust  may  exist  in  so 
extreme  a  form  as  to  bar  all  progress.  So 
it  has  been  with  the  Chinese.  For  a  li>iig  time 
the  Western  world  was  to  them  only  the 
realm  of  foreign  devils,  and  the  inventions 
of  modem  science  only  infernal  arts.  En* 
gineering  worlcs  in  the  earth  might  stir  the 
wrath  of  dragons  who  dwelt  there.  A  railway 
train  or  an  electric  tele^n^ph  might  offend 
■ome  evil  spirit.  The  terror  of  the  unknown. 
of  the  unknown  foreigner  and  his  ways,  of 
the  unknown  spiritual  world  and  its  presumed 
hatred  of  novelties, — these  fears  long  ob* 
stnicted,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  obstruct, 
even  the  most  moderate  progress  in  China. 
And  what  is  pre-eminently  true  of  China  is 
in  some  degree  true  of  all  n  !cs 

and  of  ignorant  or  prejudic.a  :..^..  l.^..  in 
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civilbed  communities.  The  distntst  of  the 
unknown  amoDg  such  men  is  extraTagant. 
The  dread  of  railways  at  their  fir»t  introdue- 
tion  in  England  is  a  notorioui  inttance.  And 
one  of  the  difBculties  in  the  path  of 
^trial  progress  that  workmen  will  often 
set  themsehres  against  a  new  machine  or 
tool  or  process  of  mannfacture  with  an 
obttlnaey  that  is  hard  to  o>refooine.  The 
moderate  pnidence  of  the  wise  man  who 
wiU  not  too  lightly  trust  himself  beyond  the 
Icaehings  of  experience,  may  be  infensMted 
to  the  hopsksi  inert  timidily  and  apathy 
of  the  barbarian  and  the  Ignofaaut.  It  is 
strictly  a  qoMtion  of  dtfiM.  PiogtaM 
whether  in  seieoea  or  hi  the  aiti  of  gorem- 
iuent  or  of  soeial  ttfc,  nqptkm  o  eettofai 
readiBMs  to  go  beyond  oxpsrlHiaa  oad  to 
tiy  novaltiea.  Yet  if  that  iMdiaasa  be 
laeklem  and  tmbridlcd.  disaster  is  eectabi. 
Detha  to  more  lorwaid  and  try  what  is  new 
mart  be  haraMBisid  with  dirtnNt  of  the 
untiM  and  lear  of  the  dangsri  that  may  be 
hnldBg  fai  the  imknofwa.  Wisdom  b  not  so 
«odo«i  lor  prpgiem  as  not  to  be  afkaid  of 
■ovelty;  not  so  alhud  of  novelty  as  to  be 
contented  without  progress.  The  two  senti- 
minta  of  dmim  lo  adrMMO  and  iaor  of  the 
deogiti  of  modng;  appow tly  ooolndletory, 
are  in  iJMt  eompleoBentary  and  mutually 
The  leetnhrti  o( 
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are  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  security 
and  efficiency  of  progress  in  all  regions  of 
human  activity  from  Parliament  to  a  motor- 
car. In  both  a  brake  is  necessary  to  safety. 
And  restraint  is  not  only  essential  to  hinder 
what  is  foolish,  but  also  to  guide  and  control 
what  is  wisely  intended  and  save  movement 
from  becoming  vague,  wild  and  mischievous. 
Progress  depends  on  conservatism  to  make  it 
intelligent,  efficient  and  appropriate  to  cir- 
cumstance. Without  conservatism  progress 
may  be  if  not  destructive  at  least  futile.  The 
expansiveness  of  steam  and  the  explosiveness 
of  petrol  arc  only  useful  when  they  arc  boxed 
up.  A  cartridge  without  a  gun  is  a  futility. 
And  it  is  only  when  a  man  is  <-  "ing  his 
wish  to  get  forward  with  a  sli  ,.  use  of 
the  risk  of  entering  the  unkno%vn  that  he  is 
likely  to  make  wiac  and  effectual  progress. 

The  second  great  clement  in  natural  con- 
servatism, besides  distrust  of  the  unknown, 
is  the  preference  of  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  because  custom  has  actually 
assimilated  our  nature  to  it.  Human  beings 
aie  so  adaptable  that  what  they  are  used  to 
is,  for  that  reason  and  no  other,  pleasant  to 
them.  This  feeling  of  liking  for  the  familiar 
constantly  co-operates  with  distrust  of  the 
unknown  and  is  easily  confused  with  it,  but 
is  really  distinct.  Its  power  is  most  evident 
in  matters  of  personal  habit ;  such  as  eating, 
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or  furniture,  or  dress,  or  religious  worship. 
In  respect  to  church  services  you  may  see 
both  elements  in  conservatism  very  plainly 
at  work.  An  innovation  in  ritual  excites 
distrust;  it  is  thoupfat  Popish  even  when  in 
fact  it  cannot  be  connected  with  Popish 
theology;  but  a  chancre  in  the  service  is  also 
vexatious  merely  because  we  are  not  used  to 
it,  because  it  substitutes  the  unfamiliar  for 
the  familiar.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  singing  of  a 
familiar  hymn  to  an  unfamiliar  tune.  Thb 
ia  not  caused  by  distrust  of  the  unknown. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  untried  dangers  in  the 
new  tune.  Hut  our  ears  are  expecting  the 
old  one;  we  long  for  the  accuiloiiied  impres- 
sion, and  erery  note  of  the  new  melody 
disappoints  ua  and  has  abnoct  a  diacotdant 
ring.  But  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of 
the  power  i^  fuBilitfity  ii  in  die«.  Nothing 
distorfaa  people  mora  thnn  unfamiUaifty  in 
their  own  clothes,  or  even  in  the  dothes  of 
other  people.  The  ccweeqiwno  ii  that  nboot 
matters  of  dmi  et«n  tiie  motl  pfOfWMlfii 
Western  peoples  are  intensely  eciuiMfSti^e. 
We  speak  hideed  ol  the  rapid  ehangn  kt  Iks 
fashions  of  women's  dress.  But  in  fMt  Hmm 
changes  are  within  very  narrow  limits.  Any 
really  important  nhange  is  diAeult  and  only 
very  slowly  and  gradoaDy  made.  Arguments 
in  favour  of  wearing  a  dhrided  aldit  may  be 
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good  or  bad,  but  they  are  ineffectual  agaiii&t 
the  iron  resistance  of  custom.  And  if  any 
lady  appeared  in  an  Indian  dress  or  in  that 
of  a  lady  of  ancient  Rome,  she  would  be 
thought  to  be  either  jesting  or  insane.  And 
among  men  the  case  is  even  stronger.  No 
considerations  of  health  or  beauty  would 
suflice  suddenly  to  oluinge  the  settled  customs 
of  men's  dress.  Artists  think  the  dress  of 
the  fifteenth  century  beautiful;  Dr.  Jaeger 
has  published  a  dc-  '  i  of  dress  designed 
on  the  principles  o  ;  ^  tie.  Hut  no  man 
could  appear,  except  for  fun,  dressed  after 
the  numner  of  the  fifteenth  centm 
the  pUn  of  Dr.  Jaeger,  without  < 
general  an  impression  of  insanity  as  gravely 
to  imperil  his  right  to  moke  a  will  and  possibl\ 
even  his  personal  liberty.  For  to  fiersons  of 
normal  mind  it  would  seem  incredible  that 
any  sane  man  could  overcome  the  sense 
of  discomfort,  mental  and  physical,  induced 
by  wearing  an  unfamiliar  dress.  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  more  "**■  *-^  or 
hygienic  dress  would,  apart  from  f  ity, 

be  as  oomfortable  as  ordinary  clothes.  But 
its  strangeness  makes  it  repulsive.  Hy  power 
of  adaptation  human  nature  loves  what  it  is 
used  to  and  cannot  suddenly  depart  from 
established  custom  without  pain. 

Thii  love  of  the  familiar  operates,  as  has 
been  said,  with  the  greatest  force  in  respect  to 
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matters  of  intimate  personal  habit  But  it 
it  not  without  power  in  politics.  Institutions 
to  whiefa  a  country  is  aeeustomed  derive 
great  rtrength  merely  from  their  familiarity. 
Republioui  govcffiuiMBt,  even  if  acceptable 
on  other  groondi,  would  be  disafieeable  to 
mott  EafUthmea  beeaoie  we  are  uaed  to 
Maaaiehy.  And  •ome  polHleal  ehanfes 
direetly  affect  the  pewend  habits  of  oidi* 
nary  dtiawit.  Ferhapt  the  moti  fomidable 
ohitoeh  in  the  way  of  mUrcnal  military 
twiha  ia  that  to  enforce  it  very  many  people 
woold  have  to  fabmit  to  intcffetenee  with 
their  uaoal  way  of  Kfe. 

I  hmy  cBdcavoured  in  this  chapter  to 
eoiirider  natural  caimrratiiin  at  m  tendtoey 
oT  the  human  mind  opcntiBif  feocrdly  on 
all  toctt  of  intemtt,  end  nol  ■Mitly  en  politice. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  at  the  ootaet 
haire  a  deer  end  ▼tvid  iden  ef  eooiei^vtim 
hi  what  mey  be  eeled  fti  pore  fbrm  ae  m 
mental  disposition,  before  we  fo  on  to  eoo« 
Mer  it  hi  luiwbiiBliw  willi  oHmt  motivci 
•■  the  c  1  mpcidli)  pnmiMi  Obmii  lelliin  irMtii 
is  the  topic  of  thit  book.  With  the  same 
pnrpeae  it  euiy  be  weH  %o  review  briefly  the 
nnpett  of  eontetvelMBt  M  rnatioB  to  tome 
lines  of  human  progrssi  other  than  politics. 

It  het  alreedy  beoi  pelnted  out  that  though 
eonaenratini  eecae  it  inl  Mit  to  be  the 
direct  oppoaite  of  prefme*  it  It  an  catentiel 
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element  in  making  it  safe  and  effectual.  The 
prudence  of  conservatism  must  control  the 
zeal  for  advance  or  evil  will  come  of  it.  A 
chief,  though  not  of  course  the  only,  problem 
for  men  in  all  progress  is  to  mingle  the  two 
dispositions  in  the  right  proportions,  not  to 
be  too  bold  or  hurried  and  not  to  be  too 
prudent  or  dilatory.  Tliis  work  of  harmon- 
ising progressivism  with  conservatism  is  done 
with  various  degrees  of  ease  in  the  different 
spheres  of  human  activity.  And  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  the  harmony  is  most 
easily  obtained  where  progress  is  most  by 
experimental  methods.  In  the  researches  of 
natural  science,  in  mechanics,  and  in  medicine 
and  mrgery,  most  of  the  difllculties  are  faced 
and  most  of  the  problems  solved  under 
aKificial  conditions  which  avoid  or  limit  the 
potiible  dangers.  The  chemist  works  in  his 
kbctfatory  on  a  small  scale  and  with  careful 
precautions ;  the  surgeon  dissects  a  dca<l  ))ody 
before  he  operates  upon  a  living  one,  and 
operates  upon  an  animal  before  he  o|)erate8 
upon  a  human  being;  the  mechanician  makes 
a  working  model  and  tests  it  before  he  builds 
the  full-sized  machine.  Every  step  is,  when- 
ever possible,  tested  by  experiment  in  these 
matters  before  risks  arc  run.  In  this  way 
the  unknown  is  robbed  of  most  of  its  terrors, 
and  though  there  are  still  dangers  to  be 
encountered  (as  in  the  case  of  aviation  to-day) 
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and  temperaments  at  work  more  or  less  bold 
<  >r  cautious,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  distinctioa 
1^  not  felt  to  be  an  important  one,  and  we  do 
not  usually  speak  of  conservative  or  pro* 
gressive  scientists,  doctors,  or  mrchanHiiana. 
It  it  true  that  the  conservative  tendency 
wfaacfa  springs  from  mere  lofve  of  the  familiar 
does  operate  upon  these  minds.  It  is  of  this 
we  are  thinking  when  we  speak  of  an  old* 
fashioned  dostor.  But  Ikis  phrase  usually 
implies  censure;  for  love  of  the  familiar  is 
only  a  defensible  motive  when  the  object  is 
mainly  or  entirely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
lovers  of  the  taanliar.  When  there  is  a  positive 
gein  or  loss  in  qnestioo,  like  the  oaring  of  an 
illness,  it  is,  unlike  disteust  of  the  unknown, 
an  unworthy  motive.  A  doetor  who  refeels 
a  new  treatment  merely  beeaose  he  Is  Mt 
used  to  it,  or  even  beeeuse  his  patients  are 
not  used  to  it,  is  a  bed  doolor.  This  is 
generally  reoofniseds  and  the  love  of  the 
faouliar  in  so  far  as  it  aUccts  medieine  or 
netnral  seicttee,  does  ao  as  an  lumvefwed  and 
dtearaditad  motfve.  Ooie^dfalv  t^e  eai^^M^ 
tive  and  promessive  tendMioies  are  hermoniied 
in  these  regloas  of  hemea  nativity. 

The  ease  of  the  tee  eita  and  of  litcretOM 
is  very  different.  Biperimentel  neoarth  is 
certainly  not  the  seeret  of  progress  here.  Bdt 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is.  Rather  it  is 
impoerihlc,    Progress  in  Uterature  and  art 
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depends  on  those  elusive  qualities  which  we 
0^1  tMie,  Uknt  and  genius.  But  these  words 
express  only  vague  ideas.  We  none  of  us 
know  what  taste  and  genius  are,  though  we 
think  we  can  recognise  them  when  wc  see 
than.  Even  of  talent  our  notion  is  not  very 
ddhiite.  And  we  are  still  more  in  the  dark 
•a  to  how  either  taste,  talent  or  genius  are 
produced.  They  appear  or  they  are  wanting ; 
and  with  their  presence  or  absence  artistic 
and  literary  progress  flows  or  ebbs.  We 
euinot  tell  why.  We  cannot  cause  them ;  we 
cannot  even  foresee  them.  They  are  to  us 
a  Mit  of  psychical  weather,  bad  or  fine  as  it 
may  happen,  but  always  beyond  our  control. 
There  is  thus  no  steady  movement  as  there  is 
in  natural  sdenoe.  So  much  depends  on  the 
hidividual  artist  or  writer  and  dies  with  him ; 
so  mueh  again  on  the  level  of  taste  in  a  par* 
ticular  generation  or  period  which  soon  pasMS 
away,  that  it  would  be  bold  to  decide  whether 
the  world  has  or  has  not  made  progress  in 
litamture  and  art  during  those  ls«t  four 
aertiirii  s  in  which  scientific,  social  and 
poliUeal  derelopmenla  have  transformed  the 
lives  of  men.  If  artktie  and  literary  progrees 
thus  eecapes  our  scrutiny,  we  cannot  well 
{udge  the  efleet  ol  oonaerTaiive  tendencies 
upon  it.  But  the  djipuriithins  to  change  or 
to  preserve  are  not  harmonised,  as  in  science. 
Fkom  time  to  time  their  discords  beoome 
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very  apparent.  When  innovatkms  appear 
in  painting  or  BMMie  €r  poetry  aa  they  did 
in  the  nineteenth  eentnry,  distruat  oi  the 
unknown  and  love  of  the  familiar  are  at  onoe 
aroueed;  and  critaei  appanr  who  may  oorrectly 
be,  and  lometimca  are,  denrihed  aa  eonaenra- 
tive.  Harmony  is  no  more  eomplete  in  theaa 
mattort  hetween  oonacnratiim  and  ptcftaa> 
&iTim  than  in  pohtka.  But  the  oneMiinin, 
temporary  and  precarious  character  ol  artistic 
aad  htcfnry  ptpgitai  extendi  to  the  control- 
li^  iMiiaenratiMn.  and  distingniriiw  both 
from  their  political  parallels. 

In  the  Nfion  of  hiitoripal  and  critical 
research  and  to  acme  CBdMt  in  that  d  OMBlil 
philoaophy,  the  cooditicna  of  proiFMi  nmic 
nearly  wsmMa  thcaa  wrerailinf  in 
To  hamooiac  ptcgmmfc  and 
is  m  mtmmmry  and 
innct  he  leitad  and  MMDcd  hf 
eapcrtBWttbMtPtcfwianotsoprociilnily 
6ifmitm(L  on  the  poacnal  qualities  of  in- 
diridbnb  whieh  perish  with  them,  as  in 
huraloit  or  ait.    It  is  mora  continoous,  and 

serratiTe  and  pscgfcmivc  MoUfVi.  Bnl  in 
these  matters,  aa  in  politici»  a  very  Urge  part 
m  pkyed  by  coaipliaiili«g  HMtma  and  toad- 
easicB,  whUh  comMm  wUh  or  faiihieQCC  the 
ftimplt  UMuasrfatifc  and  ntogreastfc  (ll^• 
IMm^itin  hut  are  not  thswwlfw  diainctivrly 
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conservative  or  progressive.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
caused  by  Christianity.  Distrust  of  the  un- 
known takes  the  form  of  fearing  possible 
support  for  heterodox  opinions,  or  may  even 
be  superseded  by  dislike  of  known  heterodox 
consequences.  This  most  commonly  operates 
for  conserving  existing  conclusions  which 
experience  shows  to  be  compatible  with 
Cluristian  belief.  But  if  at  any  stage  the 
theory  thought  favourable  to  heterodoxy  lias 
beoome  recognised,  it  is  the  orthodox  who 
are  ready  to  welcome  innovation  and  become 
for  the  nonce  the  "  advanced  **  party.  They 
are  in  fact  not  under  the  influence  of  either 
a  oonservative  or  progressive  disjiosition. 
They  are  anxious  to  prove  a  conclusion 
alreiidy  indej)endently  reached.  They  are 
not  real  investigators.  Like  a  student  of  one 
of  £uelid*s  theorems  they  know  the  truth 
they  seek  to  prove  :  they  only  want  to  be 
able  to  write  *'  q.  e.  d."  at  the  foot  of  the 
Christian  Creed.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
lo*vers  of  Christianity  is  equally  true  of  its 
haters.  For  the  hatred  of  religion  is  as 
dominant  a  prepossession  as  its  love.  They 
too  plunge  into  critical,  historical  or  meta- 
physical studies  to  demonstrate  and  not  to 
discover.  The  effect  on  progress  in  the  search 
for  truth  it  is  not  within  my  present  purpose 
to  consider.     But  it  is  instructive  to  note  the 
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iication  introduced  into  the  operation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  pure  conservative 
and  progressive  motives. 

It    is    instructive    because    political    Con- 
servatism (which  is  my  proper  subject)  is  the 
result  of  mort  than  one  such  complication. 
PoUtaeal  Conservatism  is  not  the  effect  of 
'v    conservative    tendencies.     It    is    an 

^ ^am.    Or  rather  it  may  be  compared 

to  a  river,  the  waters  of  which  come  from 
many  oooTefging  itraami,  though  only  one 
of  than  has  been  telactcd  by  gaogfaphera  to 
bear  the  principal  name,  leaving  the  others  to 
be  accounted  tributaries.  To  see  this  best, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  brief  hittorieal 
survey  of  the  course  of  political  Conservatism, 
'  igiiiiini,  not  indead  with  its  ohtmate 
^oninM,  far  that,  if  powible,  wmiid  be  be- 
wildering, but  at  a  point  sufficiently  remote 
to  enable  us  to  notaoe  the  main  aiiiita 
whieb  are  nofw  eoaWned  in  what  wn  mil 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SOURCES  AND  COURSE  OF  COXSERYATISM 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  at  any 
precise  point  in  English  History  conservatism 
begins.  As  eariy  as  England  has  a  history 
natural  oonservattsm  is  found  generally  dif- 
fused. In  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  Normans 
and  Plantagenets  every  one  was  a  conserva- 
tive :  every  one  dis^sted  the  unknown; 
every  one  loved  the  famihar.  Progress  was 
very  gradual,  and  what  there  was  invariably 
arrayed  iteelf  in  the  gvments  of  conservatism. 
The  claim  of  the  barons  against  King  John 
was  that  it  was  he  that  was  the  innovator 
who  attacked  the  rights  ol  his  subjects,  while 
Magna  Charta  merely  formulated  and  affirmed 
the  andent  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm. 
This  practice  of  representing  constitutional 
change  as  though  it  were  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  some  older  and  purer  tradi- 
tion has  persisted  right  through  our  history 
and  is  to  be  observ-ed  in  the  controversies  of 
the  present  time.  And  though  it  seems 
a  childish  and  disingenuous  pretence,  it 
shows  strikingly  the  strength  of  conservative 
U 
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lentiment  among  the  English  that  the  best 
way  to  reoommend  a  novdty  to  them  is  to 
make  them  believe  that  it  it  a  revival.  But 
it  this  sentiment  is  strong  even  now,  it  was 
ovenrhfltming  in  medieval  times.  Befors 
the  Reformation,  therelore,  it  is  imposdble 
to  distinguish  eonaervatism  in  politics,  not 
because  there  was  none  but  because  there 
was  nothing  else.  CooMrratism,  like  the 
Nile,  rises  from  a  lake,  and  ttam  one  of  vast 
and  undetermined  sise,  the  borders  of  which 
no  eye  can  trace. 

We  begin  to  see  conservatism  as  a  distinct 
force  when  we  approach  the  Reformation. 
As  soon  as  the  minds  ol  men  began  to  be 
afleetcd  by  the  lofemeat  they  fell  into 
categofies  which  are  familiar.  There  was 
the  eirtreme  revohttioDafy  section.  But  this 
had  little  foUowiag  aad  wm  generally  repro- 
bated. Kngland  then  aa  now  was  an  un- 
friendly soil  for  rcvohitioa;  and  the  violent 
Anabaptists  had  as  fittle  held  as  the  Anar- 
ehista  to-day.  There  was  also  an  unbeadiBg 
Fspal  party  who  were  sfsJast  all  ronesesjon ; 
but  these,  thougb  sIroBger  than  the  rerohi* 
tkiianes,  were  yet  a  feeUe  miaoht>'.  The 
two  main  seetioBa  of  ofkakm 
anxious  for  reform,  and  yet  li— eiy 
for  the  faith  and  orgMiialto  of  the  Catholic 
Clmrch.  The  eunesrialiiM  Hke  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  the  Duke  of  Neifolk  were  domi* 
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nantly  more   afraid   of   separation   from  the 
ancient  fabric  of  the  faith  than  desirous  of 
change;    wliile    more    progressive    men    hkc 
Cromwell    and    eventually    Cranmer,    threw 
themselves  into  the  current  for  reform,  and 
were  carried  by  it  far  from  the  old  l>eliefs. 
King  Henry  VIII  played  a  part  not  unusual 
in  movements  of  opinion.     He  attempted  to 
use  the  cry  for  reform  for  his  own  pur|)oses. 
He  strove  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  at  the  expense  of  the  Papacy  without 
permitting  any  change  in  the  general  theo- 
logical  teaching  of  the  Church.     With  great 
diflflculty  he  succeeded  in  doing  this  during 
his  Ufetime.     But  the  singular  plan  of  making 
the  Church  neither  Papal  nor  reformed  did 
not  survive  him.     In  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI 
and  Mar>'   there  was  no  such  compromise. 
The  full  force  of  the  reforming  movement  was 
felt  and  the  reformers  and  their  o|>< 
oooteoded  over  the  whole  field  of  the  < 
veny.    The  conflict  was  indecisive,  the  vio- 
lence  of  each  side  doing  more  for  the  other 
than  either  could  achieve  by  direct  effort. 
What  we  now  call  **  the  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum "    was    powerful.     The    two    paitios 
were  under  the  influence  of  strong  and  <(>ii 
flicting  religious  beUefs.     But  the  mass  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  of  that  central 
disposition  that  is  repelled  by  the  violence 
of  more  convinced  disputants  and  turns  in 
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disgust  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  moderate  reformer. 
Elisabeth  coming  to  the  throne  at  the  critical 
momeat,  and  being  by  conviction  and  tem- 
perament just  fitted  for  the  task,  made  a  new 
and  more  defensible  compromise.  She  auo« 
oeeded  in  controlling  and  limiting  the  Refor- 
mation, and  her  succesi  governed  the  whole 
sequence  of  political  history  and  is  by  no  means 
without  influence  on  the  politics  of  to-day. 

like  Henry,  Elisabeth  was  not  in  complete 
sympathy  with  either  of  the  contending 
religious  parties.  But  her  standpoint  was 
lets  o(  a  masterful  idiosynermiy  than  his,  and 
more  of  a  truly  central  pontum.  Her  sym- 
palhiet  cannot  be  caDed  Pkotestant,  jret 
drcomstances  made  her  the  leader  of  the 
Piroteetant  party  and  foraed  her  to  rely  oo  the 
sappott  of  Prolfatanti.  She  «trov«,tlierelofe. 
to  limit  the  Protestant  movement  as  narrowly 
aa  dM  could  while  castiaf  off  Uie,Fipney  and 
rerisllBg  the  Khiff  of  Spain.  Stie  louglit  to 
preserve  the  Catholic  faith  and  organisation 
in  the  Church,  while  rejecting  the  authority 
of  the  See  of  Rome.  She  was  thus  at  issue 
both  with  the  Papists  and  the  more  advanced 
Protestants.  A  typical  conservative  reforiMr, 
she  had  to  fight  oo  boHi  Mes.  The  Pn^pist 
she  firmly  withstood;  to  the  Puritan  she 
conceded  as  little  as  she  dated.  She  fouglifc 
the  PlapisU  with  the  full  Mippoct  of  ler 
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Parliament  and  the  Puritans  mainly  by  her 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  By  the  vigorous 
and  sometimes  cruel  exercise  of  her  power, 
she  suppressed  the  Papists,  and  yet  held  the 
Church  to  what  she  conceived  to  be  Catholic 
truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Puritan  party.  This  became 
increasingly  difticult  when  the  action  of  the 
Pope  forced  the  Papists  to  secede  from  the 
Church  and  to  become  rebels  against  the 
royal  authority.  Discredited  as  treasonable 
friends  of  the  Pope  and  Spain,  they  lost 
influence;  and  Elizabeth  had  to  resist  the 
Puritans  by  her  mere  authority  without  much 
independent  moral  support.  Nevertheless  she 
held  her  ground  and  in  the  main  prevailed. 
The  most  extreme  Puritans  seoeded  and  began 
Nonconformity,  while  the  Protestant  move- 
ment made  no  further  permanent  progress 
within  the  Church.  Elizabeth  had  thus  forced 
the  Church  along  the  central  path  she  had 
chosen.  But  this  great  achievement  placed 
the  Church  in  a  -n  of  peril.     It  was 

brought  into  conli  h  a  formidable  and 

increasing  party,  to  which  flowed  all  the 
gtrength  of  the  reforming  movement.  In 
this  conflict  the  Church  was  obliged  mainly 
to  depend  for  success  on  the  power  of  the 
Thiooe.  The  Throne  was  patron  :  the  Church 
client.  It  naturally  followed  that  the  Church 
exalted   the    protecting   Tlironc;    while   the 
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Throne  enforced  by  harsh  penalties  con- 
formity to  the  Chiirch.  The  ccmtest  began 
under  Elizabeth  and  continued  with  ineieasing 
bitterness  till  it  culminated  in  the  Great 
Hcl>ellion.  Then  Puntanim  OKcarihiew  both 
C  hurch  and  Throne.  But  its  neeen  destroyed 
it;  and  Church  and  Throne  came  back  to- 
gether more  closely  united  than  ever,  and 
sopported  by  a  well-marked  body  of  opinion, 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  long  contest 
in  oppositioa  to  the  refonning  Puritaiis. 
Iliis  was  the  Church  and  King  party  or  the 
*'  Tories,"  as  twenty  years  after  the  Restora- 
tion they  came  to  be  called.  HenoelcNth 
Toryism  was  one  of  the  political  fc 

thatai^ 
pow  joined  m  conJUlBOBr 

Tlie  ToneswrnWOhlly  a  Church  party. 
Even  the  King  had  the  teoood  place  in  t ' 
regard.  This  was  proved  whoi  Jameii  li 
foroed  them  to  choose  between  him  and 
the  Church.  So  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
*i>'>  Kiiig  was  icsolred  to  overthrow  the 
and  re-introduce  Popery,  the  great 
mass  of  Tories  either  aeCively  aided  or  at 
least  passively  aeqpiieseed  in  tlie  Bevohition. 
Their  attitude  was  decisive  and  James  was 
overthrown;  but  when  he  wm  depoeed  a 
large  ticction  of  Tories  hffin  to  repent.  The 
long  alliance  of  Church  aad  King  had  created 
»  system  of  thought  and  teaehhig  which 
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forced  the  supporters  of  the  Church  to' 
adhere  to  the  divine  right  of  a  Icl 
hereditary  king.  Some  Tories  refu^'  i  c 
oaths  and  became  non-jurors  and  Jacobites; 
others  accepted  the  new  sovereigns  shame- 
facedly and  with  discredit.  The  price  was 
now  to  be  paid  for  the  poUcy  of  Elizabeth. 
She  had  kept  the  Church  anti  >  by  the  f^ 

royal  power  and  so  made  it  d<  .  t  on  the  ™ 

Throne.  Church  and  King  thus  united  fought 
a  hard  battle  for  a  hundred  years;  and  while 
they  fought  and  fell  and  rose  again,  the 
dominant  anti-puritan  Churchmen  had  l>ecome 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  kings  %vho 
led  them  against  their  enemies  ruled  by  divine 
right.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Tories 
when  in  the  last  years  of  Charles  II  they 
completely  triumphed.  But  James  II,  by 
throwing  over  t  •  ohnndt- 

for  the  time  dt  ..   .. .d  the  bu.. ^. i. 

The  Tories  in  their  fury  dragged  him  down, 
only  to  fmd  themselves  divided  and  dis- 
credited— tainted  alternatively  with  treason 
or  with  inconsistency,  agonisingly  vacillating 
between  a  Calvinist  Ki'  rto  and  a  Popish 

King  de  jure,  l>ctween     ^     m  who  used  the 
legal  powers  of  the  Crown  to  make  the  Church 
Latitudinarian  and  James  who  wa 
much  more  than  the  legal  powers  <>  a 

to  make  the  Church  Popish.  Under  this 
strain  they   broke  into  sections  juring  and 
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non-juring  :  the  jurors  losing  credit  by  desert- 

!   ::   their   old   principles  of   l^timAcy  and 

Divine  Right,  the  non-jurors  hfiflOfning  more 

or  less  infected  by  rebellious  eoo^Mraey  Mid 

losphere  of  intrigue  and  Tiolenoe  that 

.. :  ^:ids  it.     For  a  time  the  Tory  Party  did 

not  utterly  collapse.     William  was  reluctant 

r  alU^fsther  over  to  the  Whigs 

lie  Tories,  espeeially  at  fiist,  a 

large  measure  of  countenainee.    And  under 

Queen  Anne  there  was  a  Tory  revival :  for 

^he  was  herself  a  tjrpieal  Tor>'  in  her  derotaon 

to  the  Church.     But  the  fatal  dUcmma  still 

'  '    Tories.    Either  they   mnit  run 

f  treason  and  get  fbr  their  trouble 

:>  after  all,  a  Popish  King;  or  they  must 

'tkctr  old  traditional  prinei|ilM  ol 

and  sabmit  to  a  German  LottMHi 

i.Mrriy  out  ol  sympathy  with  their  Chnroli 

\N  th  the  aoeession  ol  George  I  Toryism  was 

< '  t  peed  for  half  a  eeBtnry ;  but  it  did  not 

I    :i»h  altogether.    It  remained  an  element 

^  -  national  hie,  ineifniftrant  for  the  time 

rmally  orgsniiea  party,  but  sttll  an 

I   i.iicnoe  in  affairs  and  capable  ol  effective 

ic\.ival. 

Tho«e  influenoei^  which  in  the  more  stfict 

ust  be  called  eonsrr\'»tive,  wamttimm 

'-'1  a  diflsrant  part  in  the  itnigglet 

rmation  and  the  Rebellion*    Con* 

>u  was  diffused  rather  then  orprndeid 
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into  any  separate  party  during  the  sixteenth 

and    seventeenth    <  »><;.     But    EUzah'th 

herself,  though  her  ^  led  to  the  develfji- 

ment  of  Toryism,  was  rather  a  conservative 

than  a  Tor>'.     She  had  a  disUke  ' 

tion  rather  than  a  desire  to  exalt  t 

James  I  and  Charles  I  on  the  other  hand 

were  Tories.    They  stood  for  the      ,      ' 

of  Church  and  King.    They  had  lit 

fktmi    conMrvatSve    feeling    and    seemed    to 

Uwyera  and  eren  t- -  " »    »  r 

innovating  on  the  -.i 

and  Falkland  occupied  a  position  ( .  vely 

eonservative,  opposed  to  the  innt'>ii.M>iis  of 
Strallord  and  Laud  on  the  one  tide,  and  the 
violence  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  upon 
the  other.  The  effect  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  tiie  profound  discontent  eidted  by  the 
domjnattop  of  the  army  was  to  drive  con« 
•ervatifliii  over  to  the  Tor>'  side.  The  Restora- 
tion in  1600  was  a  triumph  of  conservatism. 
It  was  not  moie  a  restoration  t' 

than  a  general  rejection  of  1....: d 

military  tyranny,  and  all  novelties  in  Church 
and  State,  in  favour  of  the  familiar  forms  of 
the  ancient  Constitution.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  from  that  time  onwards 
until  the  Fktnch  Revolution  introduced  a 
new  seene,  eaneenratiiin  was  absolutely  domi- 
nant in  Enji^and.  But,  as  already  said,  it 
remained    diffused,    not    organised    in    any 
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particular  party.  The  Tnmmen  are  the 
oeamt  approach  to  a  strictly  oanaenratiTO 
party  that  can  be  found  until  OMdem  tiinet. 
But  they  were  inrigniHwint  te  ■nmben  and 
their  faifluenee  was  pvactieaDy  conBned  to 
that  of  one  man,  Loni  HaKfaz.  The  power 
of  c<meis  f  rtisin  went  far  further  afield  in  the 
rifM  of  Ckariee  11  and  James  IT.  It  per* 
iioaled  both  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  ranker 
who^oond  a  oommon  basis  for  their  dispoles 
in  tiie  desire  to  keep  the  Constitution  in  all 
itsmainoiitlineaas  it  was.  There  waa  Indeed 
a  desire  for  some  chaafes  in  both  partiee. 
bnfc  it  was  quite  snboidinla  The  Toriee 
wished  to  increase  the  poivpar  of  the  Crown 
nnlil  that  power  sided  with  Pop«y.  The 
WWfi  reaistea  that  increMe  and  songht 
piofiiies  rather  in  proteetang  the  righli  of  the 
subject  and  ol  Parisamaaft.  Bnt  both  dreaded 
anything  like  fundaaMnftal  lano'valkML  After 
tito  Baevdntfon  tha  WMg  PMty  P^3rs  a  grsat 
and  inspofftaat  part  in  Inglieh  Histofy,  bnt 
it  is  eaeeedingly  diAenH  to  alata  ilB  pnnciplet 
in  abetimi  form.  CmttimH  H  waa  UtUc  leas 
ware  the  Tories.  Then 
in  eHher  parly  of  extcnsiea 
And  when  the  Uliigs  had  eetab- 
liAad  the  new  Monanhy  on  a  baeie  wUeh 
made  H  aonfotoi  to  the  piiaiiplii  they  had 
always  ■ulrteiiiil,  thrir  lyporition  la  tha 
royal  power  paased  away,    beapt  for  factiotts 
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pAsnons  and  personal  ambitions  they  ceased 
to  have  strongly  animating  motives  for 
political  action.  There  remained  to  them 
indeed  the  duty  of  resisting  the  Jacobites, 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  especially  after  the 
rebelHon  of  1745,  this  was  a  purpose  insufficient 
for  the  healthy  life  of  a  political  party.  Hoth 
Tories  and  Whigs  were  therefore  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  though  in  different  senses  and 
from  different  causes,  at  the  accession  of 
George  III. 

George  III  has,  perhaps,  received  too  hard 
measure  at  the  hands  of  historians.  They 
have  tried  him  by  a  standard  to  which  he  nuule 
no  attempt  to  conform,  and  they  have  given 
inadequate  attention  to  his  real  qualities  and 
achievements.  He  was  not  a  constitutionnl 
monarch  of  the  modem  type,  of  which  Queen 
Victoria  is  the  greatest  example,  nor  was  he 
a  Idng  of  the  older  type,  a  personal  ruler  who 
governed  as  well  as  reigned.  That  sort  of 
monarch  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  if  not  with  the  death  of  William 
ni.  Neither  was  George  III  a  foreigner 
playing  a  rather  ignominious  part  in  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  Whigs  kept  out  the 
House  of  Stuart,  like  his  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather.  He  was  what,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  other  king  of  this  country  has 
ever  been ;  he  was  a  party  leader.  If  we  are 
to  do  him  justice  we  murt  compare  him,  not 
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with  Wiiliam  III  nor  with  Que«n  VietoriA, 
but  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  BeMonsBekL 
Ue  was  a  p*rty  leader,  and  like  all  party 
leaden  by  no  meant  ahrayv  mcccaaful.  Hut 
tf  his  whole  career  be  viewed  together  it  muii 
be  admitted  to  rank  high  in  the  annab  of 
party  leadership.  He  revived  the  Tory 
Party  on  what  waa  eeaentially  its  old  baab  of 
defence  of  CkuTCh  and  King,  although  the 
cnplMMis  was  now  rather  on  the  King  than 
MthaChurrh.  Withapataawaanddtsterity 
whieh  neither  Feel  nor  BaaeoadWd  hm9% 
surpassed,  he  raised  the  party  to  power. 
aowBally  under  Lofd  Noftfa  baft  feaily 
OBdv  Umaeir.  The  disartrom  faOore  hi  the 
American  War  overthrew  him  for  the  momn  * 
but  the  coaittioo  betwoen  Wok  and  North 
gave  him  a  saeoml  oppottwilty,  and  by 
hinself^with  Pitt,  whom  w  OMy  eall 

Only  hi  thfti  aeeood 
period  of  power  he  was  not  the  chief  leader  of 
theparty.  He  euhaytted  to  the  Isedstship  of 
Pitt,  althoagh  lefteittfaiig  a  posilfaMi  of  greet 
lniMBee  and  antbority  hi  the  peity  eouaeils. 
Vietped  in  this  way  the  eeeeer  of  Geerge  III 
is  aMMe  tnulhgible,  omm  hiftwiilkif  mm  more 
admirable  than  if  we  jttdlie  him  as  a  Ung  like 
other  kmiik  The  work  thai  he  performed 
wae  neither  alight  nor  unienportaol,  far  Ik 
may  be  pmemaed  that  the  whole  course  of 
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En^ish  peptics  would  have  been  different,  if 
the  |)arty  of  Fox  had  been  t]>  •  '  it,  when 
the  French  Revolution  chang-  face  of 

political  controversy. 

Before  we  begin  to  consider  the  influenoe 
of  the  French  Revolution,  one  other  clement 
which  plays  a  part  in  the  modem  Conservative 
Party  must  be  traced  in  its  remoter  histor}\ 
Apart  from  pure  conservatism,  and  apart  from 
Toryism,  there  is  now  a  third  influence  in  the 
Conservative  Tarty  which  lacks  a  satisfactory 
MUDe,  but  the  power  of  which  is  matter  of 
oommoD  remark.  It  it  aometimes  called 
ImperiaHtm  and  aometiiBes  Jingoism,  or  it 
is  deteribed  by  a  periphraaif  as  *'  support  of 
a  vigorous  foreign  policy  *'  or  as  **  a  strong 
interest  in  imperial  affairs.'*  By  this  way  of 
thinking  men  tiun  their  eyes  away  from  the 
domcitie  eQiiflicta»  whetlier  they  be  between 
Whigi  and  Toriet,  between  Church  and 
Nooeonformity,  or  between  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  part  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
om  and  ought  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Soinetimes  this  interest  in  the  external 
inflncaee  and  activity  of  the  country  originates 
in  fear  of  foreign  aggreatkm  and  the  necessity 
ol  making  provision  for  national  defence. 
But  the  aentiment,  though  doubtless  in  part 
originating  in  and  strengthened  by  fear  of 
attack,  does  not  stop  at  defence.  The  strong 
MDie  ol  corporate  pertonality  which  patriotism 
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evokes  or  expreaes,  as  with  the  personality 
of  an  individual,  seeks  to  assert  itself,  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  actirity,  to  guide 
and  control  the  fate  of  others.  In  the  hix" 
tecnth  and  seventeenth  centuries  this  feeling 
played  upon  the  whole  a  subordinate  pait. 
The  great  eonflicts  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Refaellioa  indisposed  Bngtishmen  to  go 
mneh  beyond  nnHonal  defenee  in  their  interest 
in  iowign  aHairs.  Under  Elisabeth  patriotic 
sentiment  was  conoentimted  on  antagonism 
to  Spain,  and  the  panimony  of  HiiabeMi 
henelf  discouraged  great  annaiiMnfi.  and 
made  for  a  foreign  poliiBy  much  km  ambittous 
IIhb  omny  Protestants  would  have  hkctl  to 
me  her  adk>pl.  So  far  as  she  could,  she  tried 
to  cioanci  from  the  postiion  ol  the  ProteslBBt 
leader  in  Bnrope  and  to  keep  English  poliey 
wiibhi  the  limili  of  the  Britkli 
InltflmMe  in  Sfitland  aad  dffrwtt 
Spain  weie  the  main  pmpoms  ol  her 
pottey.  fliwIlaHil  emMd  to  be  lorrign  with 
the  wUon  ol  Hm  Onnms  wkkv  Jamci,  •i^d 
the  connict  with  hia  PtelMmant  pmwmlsd 
him  Ikom  taking  nmeh  part  in  the 
stmggle  ol  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
cmms  eonflaed  Charles  sHU  mom  strictly  to 
Firfiil  aflriw.  OomweD  mvivcd  the  poltey 
ollndmlifMH  HI  abroad  and,  mora  really  thia 
any  one  nnce  Henry  VIII  pursued  the  idaali 
ol  what  we  ihoaU  now  eall  imperialism.    Rut 
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the  very  circumstance  that  Cromwell  followed 
an  active  foreign  policy,  like  the  circumstance 
that  he  organised  a  great  standing  anny, 
alienated  English  opinion  from  both.  The 
Tories  especially  viewed  with  distrust  any- 
thing which  involved  a  large  army.  To 
d'  f(  nd  the  shores  of  England  against  inTuioii 
vviii»  all  that  they  aspired  to  do,  and  they  put 
their  reliance  for  defoice  mainly  on  the  navy. 
Fear  of  the  predominant  power  of  France 
gradually  drove  English  opinion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  armaments  and  a  more  active 
foreign  policy.  But  even  after  1688  William 
III,  wboae  whole  heart  was  in  the  European 
ftrug^e^  and  to  whom  the  English  Throne  was 
mainly  valuable  as  an  inst  niment  for  defeating 
Lonia  XIV,  found  it  diflicult  to  carry  his  Parlia- 
ment and  his  people  with  him  in  his  vigorous 
■mrtinn  of  English  power  on  the  Contineiit. 
The  Whigs,  however,  in  the  main  supported 
his  views,  and  the  tradition  of  a  spirited 
foraifn  policy  begui  from  his  in'  as 

part  of  the  Whig  itoek-in-trade.  i  *>ry 

(government  of  the  closing  years  of  Queen 
Anne  waa  what  we  ihould  now  call  a  '  T  ' 
England  **GoT«nuiMiit{  and  the  Tor>  . 
under  George  III  was  marked  by  the  over- 
throw i»f  "  ' '  T*  *'  nd  the  unwise  con- 
cessions '  .  '  -^ris.  Pitt  himself, 
yiho  is  the  next  to  Wiliuim  in  succession  b% 
a  gieat  imperialist,  was  a  Whig.     Nor  can 


J 
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it  be  said  that  Georije  IIFs  obstiiuite  miiitmrn 
on  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Ameriean 
iHimtfT  was  even  a  defective  and  unintelligent 
impviaii«n.  it  was  rather  the  arbitrary 
resolve  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
which  naturally  went  with  a  genend  desire 
to  exalt  kingly  power.  The  yovnger  Pitt, 
tliDQgh  as  a  ftnaineier  sinoerelx  anziouf  lor 
peace,  inherited  mfiefant  of  hit  fathcr^s 
IfdHkm  to  make  hit  foftign  poliejr  n  ▼igMtms 
mmI  actiiFv  one.  thongb  olten  mariced  by  little 
ridU.  This  aide  of  hii  poHtieal  InfloeMe  was 
no  doobt  tniphaaiiBd  by  the  fifwiiMtinffn 
that  Fbs  was  vehemently  oppoMid  to  an 
active  foreign  policy.  Probably  it  it  dm  to 
the  rivalry  of  Pitt  and  Fox  tiMit 
has  beeone  part  of  tba  eraed  of  the 
Cunauvative  Party. 
^  I  have  traced  tlw  elements  out  of  whtoh 

navmtlMi  vm  fdnned*  np  to  tot 

tliey 

But  what 
tht 

BI.T 

iMpiffialisni,  influenced  particular  stall anwu 

iiiiiMMiilj  bol  «Hti  lYW  tlHfo  WM  not  a 
deflnita  Cooasrvative  Pluty  nor  even  an>'thing 
iM—liliiH  a  iioiwitoMly  haM  bod/  of  Con- 

Mead  faivcirtad  m  fprty  ycnn  Utcr;  but 
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from  1790  the  whole  of  Enghsh  |K>liti60 
cut  in  two  by  the  influenee  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  principles ;  and  those  who 
stood  emphatically  against  the  revolutionary 
movement  made  the  party  in  politics  which 
we  now  call  Conservative.  Two  men  had  a 
oonspicuoua  infhience  in  creating  and  leading 
the  Comerrattve  movement :  one  was  Pitt 
and  the  other  was  Burke.  Pitt  was  the 
pfaetkal  leader  who  headed  the  opposition 
to  the  fVenefa  Revolution  and  behind  whom 
the  Tofyism  of  George  III,  the  naturHl 
eooservatism  of  Burke,  the  seal  for  the 
ioiperial  gicatness  of  the  country,  of  which 
he  hiflMelt  was  the  best  exponent,  coalesced 
together  and  found  their  sphere  of  activity 
hi  iiBJithiigniTnliilinnirj  Frai  iv 

of  Qmreh  and  Kfang,  the  dest  <  ^t 

was    ordered    and    settled,    the    fomudnblc 
enemy  of  the  greatness  and  even  the  safety 
of  England.    And   in   Burke   Consenrattfim 
found  its  first  and  perhaps  its  greatest  teii< 
who  poured  forth  with  extraordinn-- 
torical  power  the  language  of  an  ant .  a- 

ttooary  faith,  and  gave  to  the  Conservative 
movement  the  di^kity  of  a  philosophical 
creed  and  the  lervoor  of  a  religious  eruiiMk. 

Burke  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  Whig  and 
Pitt  as  a  Tory,  but  this  is  reaj|y  a  serious 
misapprehension.     Burke  was  si,  cjhiasfirative 
Sfl     aUhlLlil^    io  ^*  early  years  be  was  a  Whig  L 
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opposed  to  the  growing  poirer  of  the  Crown. 

ike  Q«rendon  bdton  him,  whiJc  remaining 

^'"^Ative,  he  was  driven  by  the  »endi 

>  n  from  the  Whig  to  the  Tory  nde; 

and  Uom  the  ptthlieatioo  of  the  MefUeHmu 

he  must  be  redsoMd  not  a  Whig  but  a  Tory. 

It  is  tme  that  he  himwilf  ^vhoBMBlly  ivHnted 

^MMatkm.  Md  dainad  to  be  a  Wh%. 

dcmJbt  this  eiahB  waa  unawwerabie  in  so 

far  as  it  nwaal  that  the  Freneh  Rcvolutkni 

would  hava  beea  as  abhorrent  to  the  old 

Whifs  €i  1688  as  it  was  to  Bvribe.    But  that 

is  only  to  say  that  the  old  Whi«i  would*  like 

T^uiteb  te^  beeone  Tohei  hi  iMe  el  the 

^  msh  BerohitioB*    The  eaMMtlal  chaiMlv* 

istie  ol  a  Tory  is  that  hi  eootraveniea  relatiai 

to  Ctooch  and  Kiafhe  takes  the  royal  end 

aniiMhioHnil  aide.    Up  to  ITtO  in  so  Iv  m 

the  posWoaa  ol  the  ThioM  and  Choreh 

hi  eoaftNffwqr  «t  all,  Bufce  lathsr 

thea  drfndid  tknit  tat  after  Ifta  he  wm 

OBtformly  on  the  side  ol  Church  and  Kiaig. 

Pitt  en  the  other  bwid  OMved  aueh  Im 

uadv  the  gtfosi  ol  the  eouiiol  with  n«Mh 

prineiplse  than  Bwfca  did.    HehadnotbeeB 

so  strong  a  Whig  as  Bathe  X  he  did  not  beeoaae 

00  strong  a  Tory.  FeriMps  the  tnae  way  to 
state  ths  flMMsr  is  thai  Pitt  was  always  less 

01  a  eonserrathre  thaa  Buihc,  and  that  when 
wvfce  ■Mwed  Doai  WhlggiHi  to  Tecyisaoit  the 
eouservatism   which   had   always   bteii   hie 
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dominant  political  conviction  added  to  the 
▼efasoience  of  his  Torv-ism ;  whereas  Pitt,  who 
in  many  respects  was  disposed  to  favour 
constitutional  ref<Htn,  adopted  the  anti-revolu- 
tiooary  position  more  temperately  and  with 
more  reserve.  Burke*t  conservatism  was  in 
truth  an  unbridled  passion.  It  drove  him, 
in  his  opposition  to  George  III  over  the 
Ameriean  War,  to  an  odious  degree  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  It 
drove  him,  in  his  horror  at  the   pr 

of  revolutionary  France,  into  the  hrilli .  a- 

iniTagMiee  of  his  LeHert  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
He  was  never  an  imperialist.     Though  not 
usually   unpatriotic   to   him    the   causes   of 
liberty  and  order  were  immensely  more  in- 
tftisting  than  the  gieatness  and   power    ^ 
his  country.    He  was  the  friend  of  Amcrxcv 
because  be  believed  the  American  cause  was 
the  cause  of  liberty  :  he  was  the  enemy  of 
France  because  he  l>elieved  the  cause  of  France 
to  be  the  cause  of  anarchy  and  irreligion. 
Pitt  oo  the  other  hand  had  ui'       V 
eoQception  of  the  greatness  • 
abroad ;  and  while  by  inclination  paciHc.  he  was 
nhmys  ready  to  assert  her  : 
tpirit  and  courage.    It  was  u 
encc  of  these  two  men  that  Conservatism  m 
its  modem  sense  came  into  being. 

It  is  pictureaqoe  and  not  untrue  to  fix  a 
particular  day  as  the  biKhday  of  Consenralim. 
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On  the  6th  of  May.  1790,  the  House  of  Com- 
mom  went  into  Committee  on  a  BiU«  called 
the  Quebec  Bill,  establishing  a  coostitutioQ  in 
Canada;  and  upon  a  queflkm  wfakh  in  the 
pfocedure  of  tboee  timet  WM  eutfeomaiy,  **  that 
the  Bill  be  read  daiaee  by  dinw,**  Bivke  rote 
and  bcfan  an  elaboraie  speech  oo  the  aflain  of 
Fraoce.  It  was  ooi  ttanaturaOy  complained 
that  thk  on  soeh  a  quertion  wat  out  of  otder, 
and  according  to  the  praetioe  of  the  timei 
aflat  tome  diMMm  Lofd  HhiUnlit  MJfd 
a  nolioii  that  ^  iliiiitatiiaii  «mi  Iha  MmmIi 
Colt itiif  inn,  and  to  read  a  narrative  of  trans- 
in  VmaMt  m  not  Ngnlar  or  otderiy 
tha  queslfaB  baiora  tha  Hmin.**  Burka 
no  doubt,  irritated,  as  any  one  who  has 


bjr  hilgifciwwit  whiah 
nakiaf  a  carefully  prepaiad  ■paach  in  which 
ht  WM  daqdy  iiitifirtid,  Md  Mt  w«  mij 
■nmoaa  that  his  t/ntft  poriUon  Mid  talsito 
o^  to  aatUte  hlB  to  wide 
WiMBthareiora  Flu  nHwiiad  on  Iht 
of  ddv  hii  fanNirahIa  vtawt  of  tha 
Bavohitloo  and  critkind  tha  ooMirtMcy  of 
'a  attltuda  with  aoM  of  M» 


with 

of  tha  w»y  Im  had  been  trcatad. 

PoK  of  wddadnaw  aad  cruelty,  and 

that  thniih  — pportad  if  om 
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side  of  the  House  and  disavowed  and  dis- 
honoured by  the  other,  he  had  yet  done  his 
duty  and  would  be  a  willing  victim  to  t'^  — ^ 
of  his  country,  he  cast  aside  the  fi 
of  Fox  and  all  co-operatkm  with  his  |<  ui\. 
This  violent  rupture  of  personal  rclutions  as 
intinmtc  and  affectionate  as  have  ever  united 
politieal  friends,  marked  the  power  of  the 
currents  of  opinion  that  were  now  flowing. 
Henceforth  it  was  dear  that  the  true  division 
of  English  polities,  a  division  deep  c  '> 

sever  friends,  would  relate  to  the  new  ; ..  .cii 
principles.  Men  must  henceforth  stand  for 
or  against  the  movement  of  which  the  FVeneh 
Refulution  was  the  ffarst  and  most  tremendous 
SJUMiSiioii,  and  with  the  cry  of  Burke  that  he 
had  saorifleed  private  fric  '  '  'y 

of  his  country,  Cooservat   . .  to 

have  been  bom* 


CHAPTER  in 

BUmSE  AND  MOOBAN   COKSEBTAtlSM 


A  book  not  to  math  read  now  m  it  dewrrM  to 

be.  Hie  I 

indeed  eeey  to 

of  tbe  book  ii  to  eowlaBM  the  French  Revolo- 

tioo  neeoffdieff  to  the  eteadeid  ol  gmliliiMl 

wiedom    and   jiietiee   wkieh 

eeeepled  in  Englend  at  mxkd  mhet  the 


tioa  WM»  aeoQfdkv  to  tUii 
unjufttiAehle,  m  beyond  dkputo:  it  ii  indeed 
too  ohrisiM  to  ha  fpQfth  MfMBMBl.  Aad  it  is 
not  to  tht  muimm  tmdm  m  yntj  htetituif 
propoettion.  He  is  qidte  reedy  to  bUme  the 
Fveoch  hi  1788^  biii  aol  htnmn  they  acted 
on  diSeKnl  prhiniplM  ten  Hm  great  \Vhif 
and  Tory  etalrameti  of  the  aevwteeoth  and 
e^Moeoth  eaoliiftei.  Bwhi^e  atoadpohit  b 
thMiiiimi  obiDiite.  and  tiM  haHy  laadw  it 
tMaplad  to  eel  hie  bodi  aade  aa  altogillHr 
out  of  data.  Nor  ie  thie  aatiqoatad  ataid- 
point  the  only  faolt.  Bathe  iMa  hapeHhelly 
OB  the  eoekl  lide  of  the  FMoeh 


y 
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Revolution.  Yet  this  is  precisely  its  best 
aspect.  Looking  back  from  the  distance  of 
time  to  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  good 
that  was  ultimately  achieved,  by  whatever 
methods,  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  land 
system  and  of  the  fiscal  system,  seems  to 
deserve  more  weight  as  an  extenuation  of  the 
manifold  '  "  '  crimes  which  id     '  ^  'he 

purely  |)<  '     inges  of  the  H«  on, 

than  Burke  was  able  to  recognise.  Finally, 
the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  by  no  means 
dear  or  attractive.  Much  space  is  occupied 
with  matters  of  detail  which  have  ceased 
to  be  interesting,  and  the  style,  though  of 
extraordinary  power  and  beauty  in  itti  own 
vein,  is  of  a  kind  which  is  not  now  fashionable. 
Yet  when  all  fair  criticism  has  been  allowed 
for,  the  merits  of  the  book  must  be  admitted 
to  be  very  great.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not 
interest  us  much  now  to  have  the  follies  of 
the  National  Assembly  pointed  out.  But 
no  one  can  fairly  doubt  that  on  all  the 
main  lines  of  the  criticism  Burke  was  right 
and  the  French  constitution-makers  wrong. 
He  was  right  in  believing  that  they  had  put 
the  King  in  a  position  which  was  intolerable 
to  him  and  dangerous  to  the  State;  he  wan 
right  in  thinking  that  the  confiscation  of 
Church  lands  was  flagrantly  unjust  and  did 
not  even  sensibly  improve  the  fmancial  situa- 
tion;   he  was  right  in  attacking  the  folly  of 
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iMiiing  AHignats ;  he  was  right  in  condemning 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy;  he  was 
right  in  denouncing  the  events  of  the  5th  of 
October  as  much  more  than  a  casual  outburst 
of  disorder,  as  being  the  CKpwion  of  prin- 
ciples which  were  utterly  dcstiucthre  of  both 
Older  and  liberty :  he  was  right  in  fofwaeim 
that  the  levelling  of  all  e»isting  ingHtutlom 
would  but  pave  tLe  way  for  a  de^iotie  govern* 
ment.  When  it  is  remembered  that  he  wrote 
in  17W>,  long  before  the  Re^  of  Terror  or 
the  Napoleonic  Empire,  hit  poKHwil  inaiglit 
seems  marvellous.  But  it  is  noi  mainly  on 
the  penetrating  rigbfcncas  of  his  censures  on 
the  Revolution  of  1780  that  the  permanent 
value  of  his  book  dep<ndfc  Hm  modem 
reader  is  not  much  coatwrped  with  melnf  thb 
French  Revolution  triumphantly  convietod  oC 
foUy.  injustice  and  anardiic  cruelty.  Tboae 
evils  are  past.  Their  story  is  almost  like  the 
report  of  a  bygone  cfimhial  trial.    We  are 

for  Um  pvoeeeotion.  But  Burka  raaembled  tiM 
heroine  of  the  fairy  tale,  who  could  not  open 
her  hpa  without  dropping  out  precious  jsirsii. 
In  the  conm  of  his  nttoek  ht  is  eoastently 
digrsming  into  general  disquisitions  of  deep 
and  penMBsnt  interest*  and  it  is  for  the  ssks 
of  thsss  that  hk  Uffimiiwmi  nwghf  to  be  rand 
by  all  students  of  politics.  For  our  present 
pnrpose  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  sis 
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main  themes  expounded  in  the  Reflections 
which  permanently  underlie  Conservative 
thought,  and  are  as  f*  "  '  terest  to-day  as 
they  were  when  Burkr 

In  the  first  place  Burke  insisted  on  the 
importance  of      *        x  and  t*  *    's 

recognition  by  le.     Se<  >  I 

and  denounced  with  hb  whole  heart  injustice 
to  individuals  committed  in  the  coume  of 
political  or  social  reform.  Thirdly,  he 
attacked  the  revolutionary  conception  of 
equality,  and  mni  *  ■  ^fl  the  reality  and 
necessity  of  the  \\ouh  of   rank   urKi 

station.  Fourthly,  he  upheld  private  prupert  > 
as  an  i^  »■*•;* v^-  -""—f^  •■  •  -"  nnd  vital  l<> 
thewci.  heregardcfl 

human  society  rather  organism  than  a 

nwchanism,  and  an  oig»i>ioin  about  whir<M 
there  is  much  that  is  mysterious.  Sixth!  . 
fai  dose  connection  with  this  sense  of  tlt< 
organic  character  of  »^^'v-.;^»v  he  urged  tlu 
necessity  of  keeping  (<  y  with  the  pn- 

and  making  changes  as  grtuiually  and  with  u 
nlight  a  dislocation  as  possible. 

I  will  venture  to  quote  some  |>afi«;agcs  from 
th«  RefUeHons  which  express  Burke's  teaching 
on  these  points,  because  the  book  itself  in 
now  so  seldom  read  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  here  his  own  words.    On  the  v  "  I 

nnportance  of  religion  to  the  natiui 
there   is   much   that   deserves   to  be  read. 
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t  the  insults  to  the  King  and  Qticcn. 

'oovcd  Burke  to  more  iodignAtion  in 

h  Rrv'oiution  Uun  the  attitude  of 

lIm;  NiOioiud  Astembly  towardf  the  Church 

hikI  religion.    It  offended  him  not  only  as  a 

.:   MMML,  but  AS  a  Statesman  and  student  off 

ience. 

-:iow.**  he  said.  '*  and  it  is  our  pride 

to  know,  that  man  b  by  his  constitution  a 

religious  animal :  thai  ntheiMA  ii  mainal,  not 

only  our  reason,  but  onr  fanHnrlt;  and  thnt 

it  cannot  prevail  long.'*    And  tiytn  a  little 

further  OB : — 

"  1  bcf  leav«  to  speak  ol  oar  churrh  c^tab- 
liriment,  which  b  the  fifsl  of  our  prejudices; 
not  n  prejudiot  dHtilalt  of  wammK  Intt  hi- 
Tohring  in  it  pioiBHid  nnd  oiteBiivo  wisdonb. 
I  speak  of  il  AnL  It  is  flnt,  and  UmI,  and 
midftt  in  oar  Mbdti  For,  taking  ground  on 
that  rd%ioni  tyetan,  of  whidi  «•  ore  now  In 
poowBiion,  we  eonthoo  to  oel  on  the  eariy 
loeeifod  and  oniioiMly  oontinnad  Mnat  oif 
Bionlrind  TImI  imm  nol  na||r,  Uke  n  wiso 
nnhiUet.  hath  boOi  op  iWe  oafwt  Ibbrie  of 
bat,  liko  a  ptetidit  pwpthtoi,  to 
the  stmelare  freai  pfoMOlion  and 
asasaered  towplib  porged  from  all  the 
amporilias  of  fhunl,  and  Tiolcoee.  and  in- 
inetieo,  and  tyranny,  hatk  eolemidy  and  fur 
over  eonoseriled  tli*  oonHnoavionllli.  and  all 
thatofBtiateiniL    Thii  rnniimlliin  k 
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that  all  who  administer  in  the  government  of 
men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of 
God  himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy 
notions  of  their  function  and  destination; 
that  their  hope  should  be  full  of  immortality ; 
that  they  should  not  look  to  the  paltr>'  pelf 
of  the  moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and 
tiansient  praise  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a  solid, 
permanent  existence,  in  the  permanent  part 
of  their  nature,  and  to  a  permanent  fame  and 
glory,  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich 
mheritanoe  to  the  world. 

**Such    gublime    principles    ought    to    be 
infnted  into  penoni  of  exalted  situations; 
and  raligknis  fitaKiMwnents  provided,  that 
may  continually  revive  and  enforce  them.** 
•  •••.. 

"  This  eonaeeration  of  the  state,  by  a  state 
lelifioui  establishment,  is  necessary  also  to 
opmto  with  a  wholMome  awe  upon  fiee 
citnenf;  because,  in  order  to  secure  their 
freedom,  they  must  enjoy  some  determinate 
portaon  of  power.  ...  All  persons  possessing 
any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be  strongly 
and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  they 
act  in  trust ;  and  that  they  are  to  account  for 
their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great 
master,  author,  and  founder  of  society." 

And  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  special 
importance  of  reUgioii  wiMre  the  government 
was  democratic :— 
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**  This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more 
•troogly  impiened  upon  tlie  minds  of  thoie 
who  compose  the  coUectire  sovereignty  than 
upon  thoee  of  single  princes.  .  .  .  the  people 
at  Invge  cmi  never  become  the  subject  o( 
punidunent  by  any  human  hand.  .  .  .  They 
ought  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  fuJl 
as  little  entitled,  and  far  less  qualified,  with 
safety  to  themaeh^es,  to  uae  any  arbitrary 
power  whataoever;  that  therefore  they  are 
not,  under  a  false  show  of  liberty,  but,  in 
truth,  to  exeveiM  an  unnatural  inveited 
dominatkiP,  tyrannically  to  exact,  from  thow 
who  oAeiate  in  the  state,  not  an  entire  devo- 
tion to  their  interest,  which  is  their  right,  but 
an  abjaet  waba^mioa  to  their  oooaetoBal  will ; 
cxtingiifaldnf  therehy,  in  all  those  who  serve 
all  moral  prindple,  all  ssnse  of  difaHjr, 

of   judfBMBit   WMI   •0 

cliaracter,  whilst  by  the  vsry 

they  five  thsnsslvw  up  a  propsr,  a  sviCabIs, 

but  a  BMSt  coalflBptihis  pssy  to  ths  servile 

ambition  of  papuiM  syeofihaiita  or  courtly 

llatlsfsrs. 

**  \^licn  the  people Imve emptied  tbeoMehrei 
of  all  the  lust  of  ssMih  wUL  whieb  wMmhI 
religion  H  is  utterly  impossible  they  ever 
drndd,  whsB  Ibsy  oio  Bwwwiw  that  tlHy 
ewmtm.  aad  mmim  fsrittpe  in  a  higbsr 
link  of  the  order  of  delcgatioo,  the  power, 
which  to  be  IsmliaHlo  must  be  oeeeidioK  lo 


thm, 

ul^SI 
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that  eternal  immutable  law,  in  which  will  and 
VMSon  are  the  same,  they  will  be  more  careful 
liow  they  place  power  in  base  and  incapable 
hands.  In  their  nomination  to  oHice.  they 
will  not  appoint  to  the  exercise  of  authority, 
as  to  a  pitiful  job,  but  as  to  a  holy  function ; 
not  according  to  their  sordid  selfish  interest, 
nor  to  their  wanton  caprice,  nor  to  their 
arbitrary  will ;  but  they  will  confer  that  power 
(which  any  man  may  well  tremble  to  give  or 
to  receive)  on  those  only,  in  whom  they  may 
discern  that  predominant  proportion  of  active 
virtue  and  wisdom,  taken  together  and  fitted 
to  the  cbMge,  such,  m  in  the  great  and 
inevitable  mixed  mess  of  human  imperfect  ion<i 
and  infirmities,  is  to  be  found/' 

The  attack  on  the  Church  was  not  kss 
offensive  to  llurke*s  sense  of  juslice  and  ofjjic 
sanctity  of  property  than  to  his  convictio^of 
the  social  and  political  value  of  religion : — 

"  When  onoe  the  eommonwealth  has  estab- 
lished the  estates  of  the  church  as  property, 
it  can.  consistently,  hear  nothing  of  the  more 
or  the  less.  Too  much  and  too  little  are 
treason  against  property/' 

And  further  on  : — 

** .  .  .  The  robbery  of  your  church  has 
proved  a  security  to  the  possessions  of  ours. 
It  has  roused  the  people,  lliey  see  ¥rith 
horror  and  alarm  that  enormous  and  shameless 
act  of  proseriptioB.    It  has  opened,  and  will 
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toon  and  more  open  their  e>'es  upon  the 
telfish  enlargement  of  mind,  and  the  narrow 
liberality  of  sentiment  of  iniidiptw  men. 
which  oomroencing  in  cloM  hjrpoerisy  and 
fraud  hare  ended  in  open  violflooe  and  lapina. 
At  home  we  befaoU  similar  '**g*nnHgr  We 
are  on  our  guard  agaiut  tiailar  eoMlHioiu. 
"  1  hope  we  shall  never  be  ao  totaOjr  lost 
to  all  sense  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  law  of  social  union*  aa»  upon  any  pMtaxi 
of  pubUe  senriee,  to  eonfleeate  the  goods  ol 
a  single  unofltndJBf  ettiMS.  Who  but  a 
tyiiBt  (a  name  «s|wtnhp»  of  Cffirythaif  whMi 
can  Titiate  and  degnde  huDm  aate»)  omM 
think  of  seizing  on  the  ptopeity  of  mea* 
unMOOMd,  unlMudL  imCnad,  by  wiMili  do- 

§ldimi  T  who  that  had  not  lost  every  ttaee  of 
hiwiMiity  eottid  think  ol  itling  down  owi 
of  eanHed  nudt  aad  «Mnd  flteoto*  nmeof 
them  of  an  age  to  call  at  onee  lor  wmtmm 
aad  nonmaasinn  of  casting  theaidowB  ham 
tiM  h^ff  iHMlieB  fai  the 


prhetein  they  were  maintained  hv  their  own 
Isnded  property,  to  a  elale  of  indigeiiw, 
and  eoatHBpt* 
was,  it  will  be  wen.  aoately  ooDMiow 
of  the  tallaey  c^  fraating  tiM  oonflicallon  of 
propetty  on  poiitieal  grovade  ae  thovgh  if 
wen  ellteVsr^MMt  from  the  penal  ftOieliMi 
of  a  peeonkry  iM.    In  this  matter  he  rightly 
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thought  that  the  sense  of  England  was  on  his 
Bide.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  teaching 
on  the  reaHty  of  distinctions  of  rank  is  equally 
acceptable  to  us  at  the  present  time.  The 
pAMHige  may  be  quoted,  however,  as  the  most 
brilliant  illustration  of  his  eloquence,  and  as 
expressing  hLs  teaching  that  the  state  must 
correspond  to  the  complexity  of  our  moral 
nature  and  has  in  it  an  element  which  lies 
outside  the  sphere  of  a  merely  rationalistic 
analysis.  This  sense  that  the  state  is  a 
mysterious  organism  may  be  almost  called 
the  keynote  of  Burke's  political  philosophy. 

*' It  is  now  sixteen  or  ST  ^  years  siur 

I  saw  the  queen  of  Fran     .    . '-n  the  dau 
phiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never  li|;hted 
•  on  this  orb»  which  she  hardly  seem  <  ' 
a  more  delightful  vision.    Isawhci  ^ 
the    horison,    decorating    and    cheering    th( 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  in 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full 
and  splendor,  and  joy.     Oh  !  what  a  revolu- 
tion, and  what  an  heart  must  I  have,  to  con- 
template without  emotion  that  elevation  hikI 
that  fall !     Little  did  I  dream  when  she  a^Mrd 
titles  of  veneiution  to  those  of  enthusiastic, 
distant,  respeetful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against 
disgrace  eonoealed  in  that  bosom;   little  did 
I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  sucii 
disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant 
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men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of 
cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swonk 
muiit  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with 
bsnlt. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That 
of  sophifiters,  economists,  and  calculators, 
has  succeeded;  and  the  ^or>'  of  Europe  is 
exttnguikhed  for  ever.  Never,  never  more, 
shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank 
and  sex,  that  proud  submiision,  that  dignifted 
obtdienoe,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the 
spirit  of  an  exalted  frwidom.  The  unboQgkft 
grace  of  life,  the  ebenp  dtfenee  of  nations,  th« 
nurse  of  manly  senunent  and  heroic  enter- 
prise, it  gone  1  It  is  fone,  thnt  ssasibiUty  oi 
principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  fslt 
a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage 
whilst  it  mitifited  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  tourhed,  and  under  which  vice 
itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  loaing  all  its  gross- 


*'  This  mijsed  systeai  of  opinion  and  senti* 
neat  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  chivalry ; 
and  the  prfaMiple.  thovgil  Taried  hi  its  appatr- 
anee  by  the  varyiaf  stute  of  hnman  anfai^ 
subsistfid  and  influenced  through  a  long 
■ueesMion  of  genewtions,  crcn  to  the  Ham 
we  livo  in. 

^  But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.    All  the 
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pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power  gentle, 
and  obedience  liberal.  >rhich  harinoni'vcd  the 
different  shades  of  life,  and  which,  by  a  bland 
assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
sentiments  which  beautify  and  lioften  private 
society,  are  to  be  di8M>Ived  by  this  new  con- 
quering empire  of.  light  and  reason.  All  the 
decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  nidely  torn  off. 
AU  the  superadded  ideas,  furnished  from  the 
wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination,  which  the 
heart  owns,  and  the  u  '  '  ndinjj  ratifies, 
as  necessary  to  cover  th<  ^  of  our  naked 

shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it  to  dignity 
in  our  own  estimation,  are  to  be  exploded  as 
a  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  antiquated  fashion. 

**  On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a 
man ;  a  queen  is  but  a  wonuin ;  a  woman  is 
but  an  animal;  and  ati  animal  not  of  the 
highest  order.  .  .  . 

*'  On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  phtlo- 
iophy,  which  is  the  offspring  of  cold  hearts 
and  muddy  undeiftandings,  ntul  which  is 
as  void  of  solid  wisdom,  as  it  is  destitute  of 
all  taste  and  ekganoe,  laws  are  to  be  supported 
o  ■    "  <>  n  terrors,  and  by  t }  rn 

vj  vidual  may  find  in  t  .         lom 

his  own  private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to 
them  from  hk  owm  prhrate  interests.  In  the 
groves  of  thHr  aoademy,  at  the  end  of  every 
visto,  you  tee  nothing  but  the  gallows. 
Nothing  is  left  whioh  engiifea  the  affections 
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on  the  pait  of  the  commonwealth.  On  the 
princiiplw  oi  this  mechanic  phUav>ph>%  our 
iiirtHiitioua  can  never  Ije  embodied,  if  I  may 
use  the  expretaion.  in  persons ;  to  as  to  create 
in  us  love,  veneration,  admiration,  or  attach" 
ment.  But  that  sort  of  reason  whiioli  banishes 
the  sfiselions  is  incapable  of  filling  their  pbce. 
These  public  aUsctions,  combined  with  man* 
ntn,  are  required  someHmes  as  supplements, 
sotnetinifs  as  correctives  always  as  aids  to 
biw.- 

*'  There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  maonefs 
in  every  natioo  which  a  well  formed  miDd 
would  be  disposed  to  relish.  To  make  us  lore 
our  country,  our  countr)*  oofht  to  be  lovely.** 

''  Nothisf  is  mote  certain,  than  that  our 
aannen,  our  fiviMMHion,  and  all  the  good 
thinffi  which  are  eenneetad  with  manaefi, 
and  with  civilisation,  have,  in  this  Bnropean 
wwhl  of  ours,  depended  for  ages  tipoii  two 
priaeipleB;  and  wei»  hideed  the  rMoH  of  both 
combinrd ;  1  nwan  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  spirit  of  nJtimkmJ* 

Sailier  in  the  JMwilMf  BariBt  had  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  iropottanee  of  inetitutioos 
gTMhtally  growing  vp  and  m  tanmgood^m§ 
with  human  nature  in  all  the  myetwlie  ol  Ihi 
growth.    This,  he  said,  had  been  the  eeee  hi 
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""  You  will  observe,  that  from  Magna  Charte 
to  the  Declaration  of  Right,  it  has  t^een  the 
uniform  policy  of  our  constitution  to  claim 
and  assert  our  liberties,  as  an  eniaiUd  inherit- 
anee  derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and 
to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity;  as  an 
estate  specially  belonging  to  the  people  of  this 
V  '  I  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
a;  or  more  general  or  prior  right.     By 

this  means  our  constitution  preserves  an  unity 
in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts.  We  have 
an  inheritable  crown ;  an  inheritable  peerage ; 
and  an  house  of  commons  and  a  people  inherit- 
ing p----'---f><;,  franchises,  and  liberties,  from 
a  loi  .  f  ancestors. 

**  Tins  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result 
of  profound  reflection;  or  rather  the  happy 
effect  of  following  nature,  which  is  wisdom 
without  reflection,  and  above  it.  A  spirit  of 
innovation  is  generally  the  result  of  a  selfish 
temper  and  confined  views.  People  will  not 
look  forward  to  posterity,  who  never  look 
backward  to  their  ancestors.  Be&ides.  the 
people  of  England  well  know,  that  the  idea  of 
inheritance  furnishes  a  sure  principle  of  con- 
servation, and  a  sure  principle  of  transmission ; 
without  at  all  excluding  a  principle  of  improve- 
ment. It  leaves  acquisition  free;  but  it 
secures  what  it  acquires.  Whatever  advan- 
tages are  obtained  by  a  state  proceeding  on 
tJieie  maxims,  are  locked  Cast  as  in  a  sort  of 
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ftttiily  settlement;  grasped  as  in  a  kind  of 
mortmain  for  ever.  By  a  constitutional 
policy,  working  after  the  pattern  of  nature, 
we  receive,  we  hokl,  we  transmit  our  govern- 
ment and  our  privileges,  in  the  mmt  manner 
in  whieh  we  enjoy  and  transmit  our  property 
and  our  lives.  The  institutions  of  policy, 
the  goodi  of  fortune,  the  gifts  of  Providenee, 
are  handed  down,  to  as  and  fhMn  as,  hi  the 
same  eoune  and  order.  Our  political  system 
is  placed  in  a  just  eonespoodenoe  and  sym- 
roetry  with  the  older  of  nm  wofld,  and  wHh 
the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  permanent 
body  composed  of  tiansttoffy  parts ;  wheieiu, 
by  the  disposKkm  of  •  stupeodous  wisdom, 
moulding  together  the  great  mysterious  ineor* 
poratioQ  of  the  human  raes^  the  whole,  at  one 
time,  is  never  old,  or  mJddtte  sfed,  or  youf, 
but  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy, 
moves  on  through  the  varied  teoour  of 
pstoal  deeay,  tall,  reaeivatioa,  and : 
Thus,  by  picserving  the  method  of  nature  in 
the  conduct  of  the  ttate.  in  what  we  improve, 
we  are  nevur  wkoUy  new ;  in  what  we  retain 
we  are  never  wholly  obeolete.  By  adherfaf 
in  this  manner  and  on  those  prine^dss  to  our 
ImuAilheiv,  we  are  guided  not  by  tlM  super- 
Ktition  of  antiquarians,  but  by  the  spWl  of 
philosophic  analogy.  In  this  choiee  of  in- 
Mritanee  we  haiFS  given  to  our  frame  of  polity 
the  imsgc  of  a  relatioa  in  blood ;  biudiBg  up 
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the  constitution  of  our  country  with  out 
dearest  domestic  tics;  adopting  our  funda- 
mental laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  family 
affections;  keeping  inseparable,  and  cherish- 
ing with  the  warmth  of  all  their  combined 
and  mutually  reflected  charities,  our  state, 
our  hearths,  our  sepulchres,  and  our  altars." 

And  at  the  end  of  his  book  he  returns  to  the 
same  theme: — 

*'  Wliatever  they  are,  I  wish  my  country- 
men rather  to  recommend  to  o\ir  neighbotirs 
the  example  of  the  British  constitution,  than 
to  take  models  from  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own.  In  the  former  they  have 
got  an  invaluable  treasure.  They  are  not,  I 
think,  without  some  causes  of  apprehension 
and  complaint;  but  these  they  do  not  owe 
to  their  constitution,  but  to  their  own  conduct. 
I  think  our  happy  situation  owing  to  our 
CCWistitution ;  but  owing  to  the  whole  of  it, 
and  not  to  any  part  singly ;  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  what  we  have  left  standing  in  our 
tereral  reviews  and  reformations,  as  well  as 
to  what  we  have  altered  or  superadded.  Our 
people  will  find  employment  enough  for  a 
truly  patriotic,  free,  and  indcjicndcnt  spirit, 
in  guarding  what  they  possess,  from  violation. 
I  would  not  exclude  alteration  neither;  but 
even  when  I  changed,  it  should  be  to  preserve. 
I  should  be  led  to  my  remedy  by  a  great 
grievance.    In  what  I  did,  I  should  follow  the 
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OEunpIe  of  our  ancestors.  I  would  make  the 
reparation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style 
of  the  building.  A  politic  cantion,  a  guarded 
eifeaiiiq>ection,  a  moral  rather  than  a  com- 
pieiional  timidity,  were  among  the  nilaog 
pmeiplefl  of  our  forefatfaMS  in  their  miMt 
decided  conduct.  Not  being  illuminated  with 
the  light  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  Vrmet 
tell  UN  they  have  got  so  abundant  a  share,  they 
•eted  under  a  strong  impfwsion  of  the  ignor" 
anee  and  fallibiltt>''  of  mankind.  He  that  had 
made  them  thus  (alliblc.  rewarded  them  lor 
hariBg  in  their  conduct  atteaded  to  thair 
nature.  Let  us  imitate  their  eaatioo,  if  jm 
wish  to  desenre  their  fofttme,  or  to  retam  their 
bequests.  Let  us  add.  if  we  please;  but  let 
ye  preserve  what  they  have  left ;  and*  standing 
oa  the  Ann  ground  of  the  ilritish  eonilituliott, 
let  us  be  mtisSed  to  admire  rattier  thea 
attempt  to  follow  in  their  desperate  fliglits  the 
•eronauts  of  France/* 

These  extraets  give  only  tat  impetisei  idea 
of  the  fuU  value  of  the  lUfUtHmu  ;  but  they 
are  suAcient  to  show  that  Burke  outlined 
the  main  prindplee  whieh  •vea  to  the  pteaHit 
day  form  the  intsUeetoal  bai^  ol  the  oppoei- 
tioo  to  Jacobinism  offered  by  Tory  and 
eoaaervative  minda  in  Great  Britain.  It 
would  be  possible  to  go  further  and  my 
that  Burke  expressed  the  whole  faith  of 
CooiervatimD.  if  it  were  not  that 
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llie  imperialist   side   of  Conservative   policy 
finds  no  place   in   his  writings.     As   .  ' 
observed,   Burke  was  always  a  const!  < 

and  became  a  Tory,  but  was  not  an  imperialist. 
The  bias  towards  imperialism  which  has  so 
powerfully  affected  the  Conservative  Party 
arose  equally  from  opposition  to  the  French 
Revolution,  but  came  incidentally  as  what 
may  be  called  a  by-product  of  the  strug/?le, 
rather  than  as  part  of  the  conscious  o)){K)sition 
to  Jacobinical  principles.  The  fact  that  re- 
sistance to  the  Revolution  meant  war;  that 
the  war  developed  into  the  greatest  struggle 
in  which  our  country  has  ever  been  engnged ; 
and  that  the  Whig  Party  under  the  influence 
of  Fox  were  at  first  opponents,  and  throughout 
the  struggle  dissatisfied  critics,  of  the  war, 
identified  the  Conservative  Party  with  up- 
holding the  greatness  and  power  of  F  I 
in  external  affairs.  Up  to  that  time  tl 
tradition  had  not  been  imperialist.  William 
III,  Lord  Chatham,  and,  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  the  younger  Pitt,  were  none  of 
them  Tories;  but  Pitt,  becoming  the  Tory 
leader  under  the  stress  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  carried  his  new  party  with  him  and 
made  it,  not  for  the  time  only  but  for  the 
century  that  was  to  follow,  an  imperialist 
party. 

There  was   indeed  a  short    period   during 
which  the  Whigs  took  the  lead  in  imperial 
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policy  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Palracr- 
ston.  But  the  Conservative  Party  did  not 
abandon  its  imperialist  position  under  the 
stress  of  partisan  sentiment.  On  the  contrar>'» 
Palmerston  drew  a  large  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary support  for  his  foreign  policy  from 
the  Conservative  side.  And  in  the  subse- 
(]uent  struggle  between  Disraeli  and  Gladstone* 
imperialism  became  almost  wholly  Conserva- 
tive; for  Gladstone,  with  much  sympathy 
l)oth  for  the  Tory  and  the  eoosenrative  point 
of  view,  was  vigorously  opposed  to  im- 
;>crialism.  But  after  1815.  it  was  not  till 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  imperialist  controversy  played  much 
part  in  English  politics.  The  earlier  part  of 
the  century  was  occupied  with  conflicts  in 
wfaieh  eonseffatlve  and  Tor>'  feeling  were  the 
(lorninnnt  forces  in  Conservatism. 

It  is  most  easy  to  review  the  party  stnigglct 
uf  the  last  hundred  years  by  noting  that  they 
hinge  on  six  great  events,  five  of  them  disas> 
trous  to  the  Conservative,  and  one  to  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  two  Ust  fall  too  near 
our  own  day  to  make  it  eonvenient  to  diseun 
them  : — these  are  the  Home  Rule  conflict  of 
18M-1M5.  the  onlv  great  disaster  to  Liberal- 
ism, and  the  FisesJ  eontroversy  which  began 
in  1908.  But  the  other  four  may  briefly 
he  mentioned.  These  were  the  long  con- 
troversy about  Roman  Catholie  Emandpa- 
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tion  which  ended  in  1829,  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1831-32,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  1846,  and  the  enact  in  £»  of 
Household  Suffrage  in  1867. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  Pitt  did  not 
succeed  in  inspiring  the  Conservative  Party 
(for  so  I  will  call  it.  though  the  name  was  not 
adopted  till  1835),  of  which  he  was  the  first 
leader,  not  only  with  his  imperialist  but  also 
with  his  reforming  opinions.  For  it  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  effective  resistance 
to  Jacobinism  that  there  should  be  moderate 
reform  on  conservative  lines.  Burke,  in  a 
sentence  I  have  quoted  which  might  serve 
U  a  motto  for  Conservatism,  recognised  this  : 
**  I  would  not  exclude  alteration  neither; 
but  even  when  I  changed,  it  should  l>e  to 
preserve."  Unfortunately  the  Conservative 
leaders  wha  followed  Pitt,  with  the  «  ;« 

of  Calming,  were  insensible  to  the  i.  .      .y 
of  changing  in  order  to  preserve.     In  the  great 
convulsion  of  the  war,  and  even  in  the  ^ 
of  acute  distress  that  immediately  foil* 
the  war,  something  may  reasonably  be  said 
in  defence  of  an  uuh      *  ion  of  all 

change.     But  as  time  lie  move- 

ment against  Jacobinism  lost  its  strength, 
the  unyielding  attitude  of  the  ("-  itives 

led  to  a  series  of  disasters.  In  ^  (t  to 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  to  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  repeal  of 
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the  Corn  Laws,  resistanoe  was  maintained 
until  the  Inst  moment,  and  the  change  made 
M'ith  some  tiling  of  a  shock.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  case  of  Emancipation  and  of  the  Com 
Laws  it  was  Peel,  the  Conservative  leader, 
who  actually  carried  the  diange.  But  this 
rather  aggravated  than  diminished  the  mis> 
chief  of  the  prolonged  resistance  and  final 
coUapte.  A  flavour  of  something  approaching 
l^rayal  was  added  to  what  wo«ld  in  any  ease 
have  been  a  disastrous  and  ditloeating  change. 
*  even  apart  from  this  element  of  betrajnal, 
a  large  share  of  the  blame  of  the  dislocatini; 
shocks  which  marked  these  three  great  re- 
forms must  be  borne  by  the  Coiitervati\*e 
Party.  In  the  ca%e  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emandpatioo  the  fault  was  simply  one  of 
delay.  In  the  case  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Lnwi,  the  error 
was  father  of  refusing  to  attempt  to  do 
gradually  what  was  ultimately  done  by  the 
violent  demolition  of  the  older  system.  No- 
thing could  be  further  from  Burke's  prin- 
ciple of  preservative  change,  **  the  reparation 
aa  neariy  aa  possible  in  the  st>'le  of  the 
boUding/'  than  the  Acforra  Bill  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Lawn. 

I  purposely  couple  these  two  measures 
together,  for  they  were  two  aspeela  of  the 
same  great  change  that  wax  made  in  our 
institutions  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  The  Reform  Bill  was  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  political  power  of  the  landed 
interest;  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  special  economic  privi- 
leges which,  in  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
importance  which  was  thought  to  attach  to 
those  owning  or  cultivating  land,  had  been 
allowed  to  the  same  interest.  It  is  to  miss 
the  point  of  the  battle  over  the  Corn  Laws 
to  think  of  it  only  or  mainly  as  a  controversy 
between  free  trade  and  protection.  So  far  as 
economic  theory  goes,  Peel  had  already 
adopted  free  trade  while  he  was  still  a  de- 
fender of  the  Com  Laws;  and  in  this  he  was 
only  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Huskisson. 
Rut  until  1846  Conservative  statesmen,  and 
not  least  among  them  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self, had  been  accustomed  to  argue  that  the 
landed  interest  stood  in  a  peculiar  position, 
aiul  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  s|)ecial 
protection  against  the  danger  of  foreign  com- 
|)ctition.  The  Re|)eal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
the  defeat  of  this  claim  for  special  treatment. 
It  was  the  economic  counterpart  of  the  Re- 
form Rill  and  the  consequent  domination  of 
the  manufacturing  and  middle  classes.  This 
supersession  of  the  land-o>vning  class  was 
doubtless  inevitable,  and  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  the  Conse^^'ative  Party  had  allowed 
the  change  to  be  made  more  gradually  and 
with  greater  safeguards  against  the  dangers 
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that  the  transformation  involved.  Had  the 
defects  of  the  representative  system  been 
dealt  with  piecemeal,  the  more  scandalous 
boroughs  being  gradually  disfranchised  and  the 
large  towns  gradually  admitted  to  representa- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  dangerous  crisis 
of  1882  would  have  been  avoided  and  the 
injury — in  tome  respects  the  lasting  injury — 
to  the  strength  of  the  Consefrative  Party 
which  its  defeat  then  involved  (such  as,  for 
example,  the  permanent  alienation  of  Soot- 
land)  would  not  have  occurred.  Similarly. 
if  the  Conservatives  had  been  willing  to  under- 
take  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  oom  belofe 
is  of  lSi5  made  the  question  danger- 
i>u..j.  ^'ute,  the  fiscal  change  might  have  been 
sprnd  over  a  great  many  years  and  might 
have  been  associated  with  a  oorvesponding 
reform  in  local  taxation,  by  which  land  would 
have  shared  with  other  forms  of  property 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  rates.  Lastly  and 
roost  eonspieuomiy,  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  had  been  iiinii  ipelfwl  before  tlie 
agiUtion  of  O'Connell,  Ibey  would  probably 
Iwve  accepted  the  legislative  onion*  the  cry 
of  repeal  would  never  have  been  raised,  we 
tktmid  not  have  heard  oC  Hone  Batob  and  the 

uBEVHU    OOQMS^wSDHD   Ov    IvQDIBO  wKOOBBUraB 

would  htLVt  made  the  southern  Irish  a  steady  • 
ing.  instead  of  an  uneasy  elemeot  in  the 
politics  of  the  United  Kin 
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A  large  part  of  tlie  blame  of  these  errors 
lies  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Peel  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  even 
the  highest  practical  abilities  are  sufticient, 
without  i)hilosophical  ijisight,  to  save  a  poli- 
tician from  grave  errors.  As  a  practical 
statesnuui  Peel  was  pre-eminent.  He  was 
a  great  administrator  and  as  a  leader  and 
manager  of  the  House  of  Conmions  has  never 
been  surpassed,  lie  was  the  ty()e  of  that 
temperament  which  makes  institutions  work, 
which  carries  on  the  govenmicnt  of  a  great 
oountrj'»  and  uses  the  investigations  of  the 
student  and  the  disquisitions  of  the  philo- 
sopher rather  as  instruments  to  fight  the 
battles  of  debate  than  as  guides  to  trace  the 
path  of  statesmanship.  Just  as  Uurke  was  the 
tr  '•  philosopher,  so  Peel  was  lic- 

u.  .  ---  practical  man.  Thcconscq  .  ...  was 
tluit  Peel  was  much  more  led  by  the  sense  of 
his  own  caj>  ion 

than  by  an\  ;  o  ^ 

Ireland  could  l>e  governed  without  granting 
T'  'ion,  he  resisted  it.      ^     '       r  as  he 

1  the  liscal  ndminisl         of  the 

country  witJiout  repealing  the  Com  Laws, 
he  defended  them.  But  the  conversion  to 
which  no  abstract  argument  could  lead  him 
was  at  once  effected  by  the  logic  of  fact.  An 
impending  civil  war  in  Ireland,  an  actual 
zamine    tJiere    did    what    no    reflections    on 
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religious  liljorty  or  free  tmde  would  ever  have 
doue.  iiut  the  weakness  of  the  purely 
practical  miiid  is  that  while  it  clearly  sees 
the  actual  existing  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
it  has  small  power  of  foresight.  Resistance 
was  therefore  kept  up  until  facts  compeUed 
eoneessaon,  until,  that  is  to  say,  the  mischief 
done  by  resistance  had  already  come  into 
bebg.  And  the  same  practical  mind  which 
could  not  look  ahead  saw  imperflect  ly  the  moral 
shoek  which  was  caused  by  earryuig  tlirough 
the  Tery  policy  that  it  had  alwa)*s  opposed. 
For  consistency  is  a  virtue  that  grows  best 
in  a  mind  trained  to  value  the  intellectual 
coherence  of  a  sound  political  theory.  It  it. 
indeed,  the  peculiar  merit  of  practical  men 
that  they  are  oppostunists ;  that  they  are 
indifferent  whether  or  not  what  they  do  to- 
day fsUs  into  the  same  category  of  political 
thought  as  what  they  did  ytst«day,  so  long 
as  both  yesterday  and  to-day  they  succeed  in 
the  object  they  have  in  view.  But  the  oppor- 
tunist must  not  forget  that  politics  are  con- 
ducted by  eonHieCa  in  which  all  sorta  of  moral 
passions  are  roused  and  moral  connect ioae 
lorBied,and  that  it  is  not  ■nflWnt  for  a  party 
leader  to  suit  his  means  t&  his  ends  like  an 
engineer.  Ue  mnit  abo  bo  n  teacher  of 
dieeinleat  a  chieltain  of  eleMHMB*  who  ex- 
cites, and  must  dcaerre,  the  loyalty  of  the 
heart.    It  was  hi  this  that  IVd  failed,  and  his 
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want  of  foresight  and  of  external  consistency 
did  more  harm  to  Conservatism  than  all  the 
good  that  was  wrought  by  his  supreme 
practical  ability. 

The  place  of  Peel  in  the  Conser\'ative  Party 
was  taken  by  Derby  and  Disraeli,  and  it  was 
under  their  guidance  that  a  fourth  great 
shock  was  inflicted  on  Conscr\'atism.  The 
adoption  of  Household  Suffrage  in  18G7  in- 
volved a  loss  of  credit  scarcely  less  tlian  was 
the  consequence  of  the  Repeal  of  the  C'orn 
Laws.  But  the  motives  and  character  of 
Disraeli  were  as  different  from  those  of  Peel 
as  human  motives  and  character  could  well 
l>e.  Disraeli,  so  far  from  lacking  foresight, 
liad  a  penetrating  power  of  judging  what 
were  the  dominant  tendencies  and  move- 
ments of  his  time  and  whither  they  were 
likely  to  lead.  He  was  quite  as  much  a  man 
of  theory  as  lie  was  a  practical  tactician.  T)ie 
error  of  1867  was  not  that  he  was  blind  to 
the  nature  of  the  movement  towards  de- 
mocracy nor  that  he  pressed  resistance  to  it 
too  obstinately,  but  on  the  «  v  that  in 

defiance   of   the    previous   n  i      and   old 

traditions  of  his  party,  he  hunieii  forward 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  before  public 
opinion  required  it  and  to  the  scandal  of 
CooBervative  sentiment.  He  was  too  quick 
where  Peel  had  1^  -  '<->  slow.  He  foresaw 
the  ultimate  C8t.>  nt  of  a  democratic 
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tysiem :  he  rated  too  low  the  moral  disaster 
that  was  involved  in  Conservatives  outrunning 
reformers  and  ""  dishing  the  NMiigs.'*  He  was 
thus  led  to  a  misehievmit  meooMteiicy  by 
almcMt  the  opposite  eoniidentioiis  to  thoM 
that  had  tempted  Peel.  The  disasters  of  the 
eiectioni  of  1868  and  1880  were  undoubtedly 
tlie  oomequenoe  of  the  long  step  towmida 
democracy  which  he  had  induced  the  country 
to  take.  Nor  can  the  intervening  meoen  of 
1874  be  regarded  nt  a  eompensatkNi.  Unlike 
the  elections  of  1886  and  1895,  the  result  was 
to  defeat  but  not  to  demoralise  the  Liberal 
Puty.  Neither  the  Tory  nor  the  ooowrva- 
tive  nor  the  imperialist  bteretta  in  Con- 
■enratiam  gained  in  1874  an>'thing  sufActent 
to  compeiwnte  them  for  the  injuries  that  were 
inflicted  by  GhMlstone  in  his  Urst  and  aeooiMl 
administrations. 

We  are  now  approaching  loo  near  the  con* 
troTersiea  of  contemponi  ics  to  make 

It  desirable  in  a  book  of  iii»  kutd  to  proeeed 
fliurtber  in  our  hirtorieal  mirre>'.  The  student 
wko  loc^  at  the  centurx'  that  hju  intcr\*ened 
lictweeu  our  day  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Rerolution  will  see,  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period,  the  forces 
of  Toryism*  natural  conaerratism  and  Im- 
perialism  at  work  within  the  Consenrathne 
Party.  All  through  the  rentur>'  he  will  see 
the  party  contending  in  defence  of  the  Cbiireh 
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and  the  religious  well-being  of  the  '    : 

upholding   the    rights   of   property    .  -■ 

existing  social  order  against  innovation  ; 
reverencing  the  Crown  and  the  Constitution 
and,  so  far  as  need  arose,  defending  them. 
Less  averse  than  the  earlier  Liberals  from 

invf>^''""  the  hand  of  authority,  C' Uives 

out  d  their  opponents  in  t1  ivour 

to  remedy  the  distresses  of  the  poorer  c);i  <^ 
by  legislation.  Finally,  the  greatness  iiitii 
power  of  the  country  found  in  Conservatives, 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  War  in  1798 
to  the  Peace  ol  Vereeniging  in  1902,  their 
consistent  and  suocesrfal  duunpions. 

In  the  remaining  chapters  of  t]i  k 

some  of  the  more  important  controvv m 

which  Conservatism  plays  a  part  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Exb  treatment  uf  the  very 

wide  sphere  v.-    ight  be  covered  by  such 

diseostions  is  of  course  out  of  the  quest  i«>n. 
No  more  than.        '    sketch  can  beat*  ], 

but   it  18  hojH  .t  even  that  ku,         :al 

treatment  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
tlwse  who  are  anxious  to  gauge  the  value  in 
eontcmporary  politics  of  the  part  pIa>Td  by 
ConservatisiiL 


PART  II 
CH.\PTER   IV 

XEUGION  AVD  POUTXCS 

I M  Hitwitting  Uie  prindplei  of  CooMnratlsiii, 

in  all  dbeuwioni  of  political  prioei|ile,  a 

"vnary  quettion  ahK*.    Poiitieml  prin- 

lust  oonfonn  to  tome  ttuMUfd  of  right 

-.    Before  wt  cen  even  begin  to 

.  ..uw  any  partieukr  niJe  of  political 

'  it  to  be  laid  down,  we  must  have  a 

•w  as  to  tbe  itamlaid  by  wbieh  it  mutt 

i.^   j^Jigtd.    nUi   neefMity   it   not   uhmyn 

KUlBeiantly   borne   in   mind    by   vriterB   oo 

politlei.    It  b  not  alwayi  madt  plais  wiuit  b 

the  ultimate  foundaticm  oo  wlueli  woA  wrUen 

lyase  their  political  jodgBMifta.    They  often 

■mimii   an   elhieal   etaAdpaint;    they   use 

language  of  piaiM  or  tmmre  as  though  in 

their   Tiew   ethical    eoosidcrations   weia   at 

stake;    but  tiwy  do  sol  maka  aiear  whafc 

ethieal  etaiidard  they  adopt*  to  what  mocal 

law  they  make  appeaL    The  result  is  an 

impression  mt  tho  wsdsr  ol  ineoaHBlsftMOSi 

aitd  evao  soflMtfaMs  of  aboeurity.    Ho  ii  aot 
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always  convinced  of  the  moral  soundness  of 
the  theories  put  forth,  but  he  cannot  test  liis 
misgivings  because  he  does  not  know  before 
what  tribunal  the  author  is  pleading.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  adopt  in  this  book  some 
definite  criterion  of  moral  judgment  in  order 
to  give  clearness  and  iniity  to  the  whole. 

If  any  defmite  ethical  standard  is  to  be 
adopted  it  needs  little  argument  to  show  that 
it  must  \ye  that  of  Christian  morals  as  i-  '  \ 
in  the  New  Testament  which  must  be  ( 
This  always  has  been  and  still  is  the  position 
of  all  the  different  cl-  *  >  of  which  the 
modem  Conservative  1  made  up,  and, 

indeed,  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  to 
whatever  political  party  they  belong.  It  is 
true  that  in  our  time  there  is  a  disposition, 
not  very  definitely  formulated  but  increasingly 
powerful,  to  claim  a  right  to  go  behind  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  in  morals. 
and  to  supersede  it  in  favour  of  some  other 
undefined  standard.  This  tendency  is  not, 
however,  yet  sufHciently  strong  to  make  it 
needful  or  u.seful  to  consider  it  at  length  in 
this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  wherever 
in  these  p*gM  an  ethical  question  is  con- 
sidered, wherever  it  is  said  or  implied  that 
any  theory  or  course  of  conduct  is  morally 
right  or  wrong,  appeal  is  always  intended  to 
the  ethical  teaching  of  the  New  T  Mit. 

It  must  have  struck  every  attei.         .    ider 
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of  the  New  Testament  that  its  direct  teaching 
in  respect  to  matters  of  State  is  slight  and 
even  meagre.  Neither  in  the  Gospels  nor  in 
the  Epistles  do  we  read  much  about  the 
State.  The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  State 
is  more  than  once  enforced.  The  separation 
of  spiritual  and  secular  matters  is  taught  in 
the  memorable  *"  Render  unto  Cesar  the 
things  that  are  Crsar's,  and  unto  God  the 
thinfi  that  are  God's.**  And  throughout  an 
^wrnan^  of  patient  submission  even  to  oppres* 
sion  is  prominent.  But  that  is  almost  all. 
The  direct  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on 
political  matters  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement :  obedience  is  due  to  the  authority 
of  Uw  State  within  its  own  sphere,  but  that 
WfhtBtt  does  not  extend  to  purely  spiritual 
matters. 

Thb  simple  statement  carries  one  no  great 
distance  in  polities;  and  indisputable  as  it 
seems,  it  is  a  proposition  the  full  ineantitg  and 
extent  of  which  is  far  from  dear.  It  is, 
indeed,  plain  that  the  obediepee  of  the 
indiridnal  to  the  State  within  its  proper 
sphera  Is  essential,  not  merely  to  the  wdl 
owlwing  of  the  State,  but  to  its  ray  eiistonoo. 
A  Slate  to  which  obedieoee  ahould  not  be  due 
would  he  an  absurdity  dial  Mute  of  meaning. 
The  irery  idea  of  the  Slate  implies  authority 
in  its  hands  and  snb|ielion  on  the  part  oit 
the  iodiriduaL    Nerettlwleis,  even  about  this 
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elementary  proposition  important  and  far- 
reaching  differences  of  opinion  have  played 
a  famous  part  in  historj'.  For  the  questions 
arose  :  What  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
State,  and  what  are  its  limitations  ?  On  the 
face  of  the  Gospel,  the  State  is  excluded  from 
interference  with  the  things  of  God.  What 
are  those  things  ?  What  are  the  spiritual 
matters  expressly  excluded  from  its  authority  ? 
What  is  the  houndary  l)etween  the  Kingdom  of 
Ca*sar  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  And  in 
addition  to  this  limitation  are  there  no  others 
to  protect  the  subject  from  intolerable  wrong  ? 
The  original  opinion,  an  opinion  which  it 
must  be  admitted  has  much  to  support  it 
on  the  face  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
subject  had  no  righteous  remedy  against 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  his  ruler,  however 
(  ■  r  that  tyranny  might  be,  is  not  now 
4'  '  re  defended.     It  is  recognised  on  ail 

hands  that  tyranny  justifies  resistance;  but 
at  what  point  misgovernment  may  properly 
be  described  as  tyranny  or  may  be  thought 
to  justify  disobedience  ;  whether  different 
degrees  of  resistance  may  be  justified  by 
different  degrees  of  misgovernment  ;  what 
circumstances  justify  the  refusal  to  pay  a  tax 
or  conform  to  a  law  ;  what  further  degree  of 
wrong  may  be  met  by  rioting  and  violence, 
and  what  superlative  oppression  calls  for 
armed   rebellion  and  bloodshed  : — these  arc 
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questions  which  are  to  this  day  undetermined 
by  the  general  judgment  of  the  community, 
and  about  which  argument  is  unusually  vague 
and  devoid  of  cogent  or  persuasive  force. 
Within  ver>'  i*ecent  years  two  important  cases 
of  actual  resistance  to  the  law  have  arisen, 
and  a  third  still  more  important  may  arise  in 
the  near  future.  Nonconformists  have  re- 
fused payment  of  the  education  rate  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  con- 
victions to  pay  it;  advocates  of  Women's 
Suffrage  have  riotously  approached  Parlia- 
ment, have  assaulted  the  police  and  used 
other  acts  of  violence  in  order  to  bring  home 
to  public  opinion  the  reality  of  their  claim 
for  votes  for  women ;  and  the  inhabitante  of 
Belfast  and  the  surroundinf  districts  who  are 
opposed  to  Home  Rule  iwve  announced  that 
in  all  the  circumetanees  of  the  ease  they  eaonot 
consent  to  he  placed  under  the  govemment 
of  a  NationaUst  Piarliainent  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  are  prepared  for  a  temporary 
separation  rather  than  consent  to  such  sub- 
mission. It  would  not  be  within  the  spheve 
of  this  book  to  oonsidrr  how  lar  these  theofief 
of  resistanee  are  in  these  partieuhMr  eaaes 
justified.  But  it  is  interesting  to  point  out 
that  haidly  any  pohlie  disoission  of  the 
limite  of  legitimato  resktance  to  the  authority 
of  the  State  has  arisen  in  eonnection  with  any 
of  these  eofttwffwsict.    The  traditional  aiti- 
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tude  of  Conservatism  is  on  the  side  of  authority 
and  might  usually  be  assumed  to  be  in  favour 
of  limiting  the  right  of  resistance  as  closely 
as  possible.  It  is  the  heir  of  the  old  Tories 
who,  reasoning  from  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  affirmed  that  no  active  resist- 
ance by  the  subject  to  the  ruler  could  be 
right.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  main- 
tained, taught  obedience  to  Nero  ;  and  no 
government  in  modern  times  has  been  as  bad 
as  Nero's.  This  position,  argumentativeiy 
powerful,  was  only  abandoned  when  experi- 
ence proved  it  to  be  intolerable.  \Mien  King 
James  II  forcibly  transferred  Oxford  Colleges 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  proposed  to 
punish  seven  Bishops  for  j">etitioning  him,  the 
larger  part  of  the  Tory  Party  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
intended  to  forbid  resistance  in  the  face  of 
such  provocation,  though  it  certainly  was  not 
so  atrocious  as  the  cniclties  of  Nero.  And 
from  that  time  onwards  there  has  been  an 
increasingly  general  acquiescence  in  the  Whig 
doctrine  that  rebellion  is  justifiable  in  face  of 
oppression.  But  the  decision  of  the  dilTicult 
question  what  oppression  does  justify  rebellion 
has  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the  moment. 
This  is  the  more  hazardous  because  no 
more  helpful  rule  in  respect  to  rebellion  can 
easily  be  laid  down  than  the  vague  one  that 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  State  is  only 
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justified  when  the  evils  of  submission  are 
plainly  greater  than  the  evils  of  resistance. 
And  the  application  of  this  rule  is  attended  by 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  rate  higher  the  evib 
of  submission,  as  being  more  obvious  than  the 
evils  of  resistance.  If  this  rule,  moreover,  be 
adopted,  it  tends  to  make  rebellion  too  much 
an  ordinary  political  resource.  It  seems  to 
set  aside  the  claim  that  there  is  something 
sacred  in  the  authority  of  the  State,  to  which 
resistance  must  be  deemed  not  merely  mis- 
chievous, but  profane.  The  question  of  re- 
sistance becomes  a  balancing  of  different 
considerations  of  expediency;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  ethical  distinction,  except  in 
degree,  between  constitutional  opposition  and 
illegal  resistance.  Plainly,  if  the  question  lie 
only  one  between  conflicting  arguments  of 
expediency,  each  case  must  be  considered  on 
its  merits.  Much  will  depend  on  the  particular 
form  of  resistance  contemplated.  Refusal  to 
pay  taxes  does  much  less  mischief  than  the 
use  of  firearms  and  would  seem  to  require  for 
justification  a  much  less  grave  occasion. 
Again,  it  might  be  plausibly  maintained  that 
lawful  action  like  Parliamentary  obstruction 
or  the  recent  contemplated  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  creating  peers,  are  more  mis- 
chievous than  a  refusal  of  taxes  or  even  than  a 
moderate  degree  of  violence  and  rioting.  It 
would  be  easy  to  imagine  many  cases  in 
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which  complicated  and  perplexing  arguments 
might  be  urged  for  and  against  resistance  to 
the  law.  Yet  to  leave  the  stability  of  social 
order  to  depend  on  the  casuistry  of  a  moment 
of  political  crisis  is  dangerous.  Although  it  is 
difiicult  to  sec  any  logical  standpoint  between 
the  position  that  our  ancestors  abandoned, 
that  the  authority  of  the  ruler  is  divine  and 
must  never  be  resisted,  and  the  position  that 
the  righteousness  of  resistance  depends  wholly 
on  the  balance  of  advantage  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  is  certainly  to  be  wished 
that  some  clearer  and  more  easily  applied 
rule  could  be  laid  down  and  generally  accepted. 
For  as  things  are,  cases  of  resistance  are  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  common.  Nor  are 
Conservatives  better  guides  in  this  perplexity 
than  Radicals.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  on  the  whole  Conservatives  would  lean 
rather  more  to  the  side  of  authority  than 
Radicals,  although,  as  the  case  of  Ireland 
shows,  circumstances  might  arise  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  reversal  in  the  attitude 
of  the  two  parties. 

Something  must  presently  be  said  about  the 
exclusion  of  the  State  from  spiritual  things 
and  the  right  relation  of  Church  and  State. 
But,  before  entering  upon  that,  a  prior 
controversy  claims  attention.  In  spite  of  the 
slightness  of  the  instruction  directly  devoted 
to  political  matters  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
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is  frequently  claimed  that  Christianity  has 
a  strong  affinity  to  one  particular  political 
system,  and  that  its  authority  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  to  justify  that  system's  advocates. 
The  system  for  which  this  claim  is  made 
is,  strangely  enough.  Socialism,  which  exalts 
especially  the  function  of  the  State.  This 
claim  is  so  strongly  made  and  meets  with 
such  wide  acceptance  that  it  will  not  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  consider  carefully  how  far  it 
is  veil  founded. 

Certainly  there  is  not  a  line  of  the  New 
Testament  that  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  function  of  the  State 
beyond  the  elementary  duty  of  maintaining 
order  and  repressing  crime.  At  has  l)een 
ah'eady  said,  the  State  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  background  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  hear  little  of  it,  and  * '  <» 
whatever  of  such  ideas  as  are  convey* . .  ,^ 

expressions  **  the  community  "  and  **  society." 
The  teaching  is  addressed  to  the  individual 
conscience  and  refers  only  to  one  social 
organisation,  **  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  *'  or 
the  Church.  The  importance  and  prominence 
of  this  spiritual  society  ^nd  the  social  life 
belonging  to  it  make  the  ignoring  of  the  State 
all  the  more  striking.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoflUes,  for  example,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  life  of  a  society,  the  infant 
Church.     But  the  State  is  only  visible  as  a 
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persecuting  agent  towards  which  Christians 
owe  no  duty  save  patient  submission.  And 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  while  much  is 
said  about  a  new  standard  of  life  to  prevail 
among  the  disciples,  the  State  is  never  men- 
tioned at  all.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
Epistles  is  the  same.  Much  is  said  of  the 
various  duties  which  are  binding  on  individual 
Christians  and  of  the  general  standard  of 
conduct  which  is  expected  of  them,  and  there 
arc  many  references  reminding  us  that  Chris- 
tians were  socially  organised  ;  but,  except 
the  elementary  duty  of  obedience,  we  read 
of  nothing  that  concerns  the  State.  The 
Church  and  the  individual  are  the  themes  of 
the  New  Testament;  the  State  is  out  of 
bight. 

This  makes  it  very  strange  that  we  should 
so  often  hear  that  the  New  Testament  is 
socialistic,  or  that  Christ  was  a  socialist,  and 
the  like.  For  Socialism  is  of  course  entirely 
centred  round  the  State.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  the  State  that  the  socialist  hopes  to  solve 
all  problems  which  are  concerned  with  trade 
and  industry,  or  with  riches  and  poverty. 
The  socialist  dreams  of  something  like  a  heaven 
u|)on  earth  and  that  it  is  to  be  attained  by 
State  action,  by  magnifying  the  oiTice  of  the 
State,  by  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  most  of  what  concerns  man's  material 
well-l^ing.     Nothing  it  would  seem  could  be 
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less  congruous  to  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Nevertheless,  the  impression  that  the  New 
Testament  is  socialistic  is  too  widespread  to 
be  founded  upon  nothing  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  it  is  caused  by  the  emphatic 
warnings  addressed  to  the  rich  and  blessings 
pronounced  upon  the  poor  which  are  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. People  thinking  loosely  and  speaking 
vaguely  have  been  accustomed  to  assume  that 
anything  that  seems  to  exalt  the  poor  against 
the  rich  partakes  of  the  character  of  Socialism, 
liut  the  assumption  is  really  a  very  super* 
icial  one,  for  not  only  is  not  a  word  said  or 
even  implied  as  to  the  functi<Mi  of  the  State 
in  relieving  the  sorrows  of  poverty,  but 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  relations  of  rich 
and  poor  is  most  distinctively  individual.  In 
the  Gospels  riches  and  poverty  are  invariably 
lercd  only  in  their  bearing  on  the 
„,...  .Lual  well-being  of  the  rich  or  poor  person. 
Accordingly,  poverty  is  invariably  treated  at 
a  blesKd  state ;  riches  as  one  full  of  spiritual 
peril.  This  is  cleariy  a  standpoint  remote 
not  only  from  that  of  the  socialist,  but  even 
o(  any  modem  tocial  vefoniier;  for  it  ia 
evidently  an  assumptioii  fanpUed  in  the  efforts 
of  such  a  reformer  that  it  is  much  better  to  be 
rich  than  to  be  poor,  whereas  the  Gospels 
teach  that  it  is  better  to  be  poor  than  to  be 
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rich.  And  this  discrepancy  springs  from  the 
fact  that  the  social  reformer  is  thinking 
altogether  about  this  world,  whereas  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  is  wholly  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  riches  and  poverty  as  states 
of  preparation  for  the  next  world.  The 
material  significance  of  wealth  is  always 
treated  as  subordinate,  and  attention  is 
concentrated  on  its  spiritual  effects.  In  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the 
sumptuous  fare  of  Dives  leads  to  the  place  of 
torment,  while  the  destitution  of  Lazarus 
carries  him  to  Abraham's  bosom.  Again,  the 
salvation  of  the  rich  and  their  entrance  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  described  as 
difBcuIt,  almost  miraculous,  something  which 
is  possible  only  because  with  God  all  things 
are  possible.  Again,  the  widow's  mite  is  said 
to  be  more  than  all  the  gifts  of  the  rich  because, 
though  materially  less,  it  is  spiritually  more 
in  its  greater  self-sacrifice.  This  teaching  is 
in  the  highest  degree  individualistic.  It  is 
the  personal  spiritual  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  is  the  standard  by  which  the  worth 
of  riches  is  judged.  And  it  is  not  only  in  this 
respect  that  Gospel  teaching  is  surprising/ 
re      '      ''oin    the    la;  commonly    used 

n«>  .  ^  in  advocat ;  lal  improvement. 

The  Gospel  is  what  it  is  the  fashion  now  to 
call  "  other-worldly,"  that  is  to  say,  it  directs 
men's  gaze  away  from  the  sorrows  of  this 
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world  to  a  promised  happiness  in  the  next. 
Further,  whereas  we  now  are  commonly 
assured  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  charity 
but  such  a  readjustment  of  social  cmiditioos 
as  would  get  rid  of  poverty  and  make  charity 
unnecessary,  in  the  Gospels  we  see  poverty 
treated  nek  as  an  evil,  and  material  wealth 
as  having  strictly  no  value  except  as  an 
opportunity  for  charity.  Finally,  while  the 
sufferings  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable  are  made 
the  cause  of  his  subsequent  beatitude,  we  are 
now  constantly  assured  that  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  the  moral  il  regenenlioQ 

of  those  who  are  s\.  .        i  e  distress  until 

^mething  is  first  done  for  their  material 
well-being. 

Some  features  of  this  extraordinar>'  con- 
trast cannot,  I  think,  be  candidly  exphiined 
away;  but  nevertheless,  paradoxical  though 
it  may  seem,  it  is  still  certainly  true  that  thougli 
there  is  not  a  word  of  toctalisra  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  though  social  reform  in  any 
modem  shape  can  make  no  direct  appeal  to 
its  pages,  Christianity  has  been  and  is  the 
principal  source  and  vitalising  energ>'  of  social 
mpiovenient. 

The  case  is,  in  truth,  a  very  typical  one  of 
the  operation  of  Christuuiity  upon  the  vrorid. 
The  direct  inihwnee  of  the  original  ro'clation 
was  wholly  pc^nted  at  the  indiriduaL  But 
the  indi\idual  once  converted  becomes  In* 
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evitably,  by  the  fact  of  his  new  discipleship, 
an  influence  for  making  society  better.  To 
state  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  paradox, 
which  perhaps  best  suits  it :  Christ  was  not 
a  social  reformer,  but  the  Christian  is  driven 
to  become  one.  For  the  Christian  disciple, 
finding  himself  bound  by  the  rule  that  he 
must  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  warned 
with  the  utmost  emphasis  of  the  dangers  of 
riches  and  of  their  selfish  use,  looks  round 
upon  the  world  and  sees  a  condition  of  his 
fellow  men  intolerably  reproachful  to  his 
conscience,  terribly  menacing  to  his  peace  of 
mind.  Whatever  he  can  do  within  his  own 
circle  of  influence  he  begins  to  attempt ;  but 
his  process  is  slow  and  disheartening,  so  little 
is  done  compared  with  the  vast  mass  of  misery 
of  which  he  has  knowledge.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  time  or  of  his  own 
surroundings  he  can  do  no  more;  but  if  he 
Rhould  see  an  opportunity  of  going  beyond 
what  a  single  person  can  do  in  his  own  walk  of 
life  and  of  working  for  human  happiness  on  the 
great  scale  of  political  and  social  effort,  the 
burning  uneasiness  which  Christian  teaching 
has  planted  in  his  mind,  forces  him  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  and  take  the  field  as  a  poli- 
tician and  social  reformer.  The  spiritual  life 
to  which  he  is  called,  purely  individual  as  was 
his  entrance  upon  it,  once  adopted,  involves 
him  in  social  activity.     This  impulse  in  former 
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ages  made  men  adopt  different  methods  of 
benefiting  society  from  those  which  are  now 
in  fashion.  But  there  was  an  essential  same- 
ness in  what  happened.  The  liberal  endow- 
ment of  religion  and  of  learning,  the  ecclesias- 
tical organisation  of  almsgiving  and  works  of 
mercy,  the  devotion  of  religious  orders  vowed 
to  charity,  the  chivalry  of  a  knight  errant, 
are  all  instances  of  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  set  individuals  at  work  to  do  good  to  society 
according  to  their  lights.  Social  reform  takes 
a  different  shape  to-day.  But  Christianity 
is  still  at  work  within  those  individualist 
strongholds,  the  human  heart  and  oonscienoe, 
driving  men  forward  to  do  something  for 
«)then ;  to  save  their  own  souls  by  helping  the 
■ocaety  in  which  they  live. 

This  impulse,  like  other  human  impulses, 
may  easily  carry  men  too  impatiently  forward, 
and  make  them  for;,et  prudence  in  seal.  And 
yet  on  the  face  of  the  Christian  revelation  they 
may  find  eounsels  of  patience.  The  emphatic 
teaching  of  the  bletaediieH  of  poverty  ought 
to  save  Christians  from  the  extravagance  into 
which  many  now  fall,  of  representing  that 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being  depend  on 
circumstances  of  deoeat  comfort.  It  is 
obedience  to  the  Christian  spirit  to  seek  to 
improve  the  material  condition  of  the  suffer- 
ing ;  but  it  is  contradiction  to  represent  that 
not  only  the  things  of  this  world,  but  the 
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spiritual  life  itself,  depends  on  material  wealth. 
Nor  do  we  lack  an  example  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  of  how  a  social  evil  of  the 
gravest  kind  may  be  tolerated  and  the  mischief 
of  it  only  mitigated  in  particular  cases.  The 
timidity  of  the  English  translators  of  the  Bible 
has  concealed  from  the  ordinary  reader  in  a 
manner  which,  ii"  it  had  been  done  by  Roman 
Catholics,  we  should  have  probably  censured 
as  Jesuitical,  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  tolerated 
slavery,  and  instead  of  requiring  its  abolition 
among  Christians,  was  content  to  turn  the 
edge  of  its  oppressions  by  inspiring  both  slave- 
owners and  slaves  with  the  sjjirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  It  is  probable  that  an  attack 
on  slavery  in  apostolic  times  would  have 
increased  the  revolutionary  appearance  of 
Christianity  and  so  raised  further  obstacles 
to  its  acceptance  without  doing  any  com- 
pensating good.  But  if  we  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  tolerating  an  evil  of  such  magnitude, 
surely  we  ought  to  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  of 
patience  that  it  conveys.  Great  as  are  the 
social  evils  under  which  we  suffer  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  certainly  nothing  s*» 
bad  as  the  slavery  of  the  apostolic  period. 
But  the  gravity  of  the  evil  did  not  induce  the 
Apostles  to  attempt  an  agitation  which  would 
have  been  vain  and  unsettling.  They  pre- 
ferred the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  Christian 
principle   of   love   mitigating   a   relationship 
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which  was  fundamentally  inconsistent  with 
it,  and  by  a  slow  process  bit -by-bit  eliminat- 
ing slaver)'  from  Christian  society.  Here  was 
action  very  unlike  the  proceedings  of  some 
Christian  social  reformers  of  our  own  day. 

Nevertheless  Christianity  certainly  stands 
for  social  reform.  But  does  it  also  stand  for 
Socialism  ?  It  Is,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
pen'erse  to  say  that  our  Lord  was  a  socialist. 
But,  just  ns  His  method  of  individual  salvation 
ultimately  results  in  social  reform,  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  leads  to  Socialism  itself.  The 
Christian  spirit  drives  th'  in  to  impit>ve 

society.  Does  it  also  tl;..j  :..'.n  to  give  all 
the  means  of  production,  and  with  them  trade, 
industry  and  commerce,  into  the  hands  of  the 
State?' 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  there  is  stroiig 
ground  f<  *  '  tians  to  censure  the  existing 
organisati  ommeroe  and  industry.    The 

competitive  system  »  oertahiljr  not  a  Christian 
system.  The  governing  motive  of  tboM  who 
are  engaged  in  industry  or  commerce  is  self- 
interest,  not  love,  and  Christianity  indisput- 
ably requires  that  the  mutual  relations  of  all 
men  shall  be  controlled  by  love.  To  buy  at 
cheaply  and  sell  as  dearly  as  poesible;  to 
obtain  labour  at  as  low  a  wage  as  it  can  be 
got ;  to  work  only  as  much  as  is  neoetsaiy  to 
obtain  employment  ;  to  strive,  whether  as 
employer  or  employed,  to  gain  for  oneself  at 
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the  expense  of  others;  these  are  not  acts 
characteristic  of  Christianity.  They  are  not 
immoral  in  the  sense  of  transgressing  any 
of  the  principles  of  the  Ten  Commandments  : 
they  are  not  dishonest  or  violent,  but  they  are 
self-interested.  They  essentially  belong  to  a 
gystem  of  morals  lower  than  that  which  is 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  This  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  good  men  who  are  from 
time  to  time  pained  at  features  in  industrial 
life  which  arc  shocking  to  their  consciences. 
We  are  often  told,  we  have  recently  been  told 
by  a  great  many  ministers  of  religion,  that  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  large  numl>ers  of  people 
in  this  country  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity. 
And  this  is  true.  But  it  is  strange  that  the 
scandal  should  occasion  so  much  surprise.  A 
syBtem  of  which  the  mainspring  is  self-interest 
cannot  be  expected  to  result  in  consequences 
which  arc  acceptable  to  the  Christian  con- 
science. You  cannot  pluck  figs  from  thistles. 
The  many  excellent  teachers  of  religion  who 
criticise  the  state  of  society,  who  lament  the 
condition  of  the  people,  are  thus  like  those  who 
should  visit  a  thistle  field,  seeking  in  vain  for 
figs  and  crying  out  at  its  prickly  barrenness. 

So  far,  then,  there  seems  an  apparent  case, 
not  indeed  for  the  adoption  of  Socialism,  but 
for  getting  rid  of  the  competitive  system  and 
substituting  something  better.  But  what  is 
the  mischief  at  the  root  of  the  competitive 
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system  ?  It  is  important  to  consider  this, 
for  unless  the  root  of  the  evil  be  taken  away, 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  mend  what 
is  wrong  though  we  may  change  the  particular 
manifestation  of  it.  The  evil  root  is  plain 
enou^  It  is  that  men  are  guided  by  self- 
interest.  If  Christianity  is  to  reform  the 
social  system,  it  can  only  effectually  do  it  by 
inducing  people  to  substitute  love  for  self- 
interest.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  roechanijim  of  human  society  will  only 
express  human  character ;  it  will  not  regenerate 
it.  Chancter  will  transform  the  social  system, 
but  it  takes  something  more  vivifying  than  a 
social  system  to  t ransform  character.  Accord- 
ingly unless  there  is  prospect  of  mich  an 
improvement  in  human  nature  as  the  general 
substitution  of  love  for  self-interest,  we  may 
be  sure  at  the  outset  that  no  change  of  social 
or  political  machinery  will  redeem  tocaety. 

Whether  the  particular  machinery  sugfested 
by  the  socialist  would  work  well  or  badly  is 
nut  for  the  moment  the  question.  The 
question  is  whether  Chnstianity  has  any 
natural  aJBnity  for  Socialism,  so  that  a 
Christian,  as  such,  ought  to  be  a  socialist. 
That  a  Christian,  as  such,  ought  to  be  a  critic 
of  the  existing  competitive  system  is  tmr. 
But  he  ought  to  be  a  critic  of  that  system  o:.! . 
beeanee  it  b  governed  by  the  principle  of  self- 
interest.    No  change  in  machinery  will  meet 
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this  criticism,  for  what  is  amiss  lies  in  the 
character  of  those  who  work  the  system;  or 
rather  the  system  is  the  expression  of  men's 
l)artly  defective  characters.  It  requires, 
therefore,  a  change  in  human  character  to 
satisfy  the  Christian  objection  to  the  competi- 
tive organisation  of  trade  and  industry. 
Sociahsm  does  not  pretend  to  change  human 
nature.  It  claims  only  to  substitute  the 
action  of  a  regulating  State  for  the  working  of 
competition.  Men  would  no  longer  be  paid 
what  they  could  get  for  their  services,  they 
\  I  uld  be  paid  what  the  State  might  think 
I  -111 ;  and  the  State,  which  would  be  con- 
trolled by  some  democratically  elected  author- 
ity, would  determine  the  value  of  the  services 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  trade  or  industry. 
i!  is  would  l>c  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
What  wc  call  the  *'  value  '*  of  men's  services 
now  means  what  by  competition  they  can 
get  for  those  services.  But  if  competition 
•vrre  at  an  end,  that  method  of  ascertaining 
.  ic  would  be  obsolete.  Instead  of  it  the 
State,  or  the  supreme  government  department 
entrusted  with  the  function,  would  have  to 
assess  men's  services  according  to  its  judgment 
of  their  inherent  value.  It  would  have  to 
settle  how  much  should  be  paid  to  ploughmen 
and  how  much  to  cotton  spinners  and  how 
much  to  -drivers;  how  much  to  nil  the 

multifaii„—  ^jits  of  labourer  and  artisan; 
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how  much  to  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
task  of  superintendence  and  organisation; 
how  much  to  those  who  worked  with  their 
heads  rather  than  their  bodies;  how  much  to 
clerks  and  secretaries ;  how  much  to  managers 
and  foremen ;  liow  much  to  every  one,  from 
the  highest  to  the  fewest,  who  was  oonooned 
in  the  vast  enterprises  of  industry  and  oom- 
roerce.  Now  let  any  one  dismiss  from  his  mind 
the  competitive  ymlue  of  the  services  of  these 
persons  or  classes,  and  let  him  tr>'  and 
imagine  fixing  their  rewards  by  a  standard 
which  should  take  account  only  of  their  utility 
to  the  State,  or  perhaps  ab>o  of  the  arduousncss 
of  their  lalx>ur.  It  is  plain  that  there  would 
be  room  for  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinioik 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
various  dasscs.  What  opinion  then  would 
prevail  ?  How  would  the  disagreements  in- 
volved be  decided  ?  The  people  would  remain 
a  self- interested  people.  Every  one  would  stall 
be  concerned,  as  under  the  competitive  systcmt 
to  get  as  much  as  he  could.  As  things  are, 
each  man  gets  as  nuieli  M  he  can  by  oompeti* 
tion.  Under  the  systan  of  Socialism  he  would 
get  as  much  as  he  could  by  using  his  vote  and 
political  inihifnoa.  A  people  animated  by 
sell-interest  and  organised  aeeording  to  the 
prindples  of  Soctaltsm  would  be  divided  into 
daases  who  would  be  oonstantly  exerting 
Ihdriilmosl  energies  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
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upon  the  government  of  the  State  in  order  to 
obtain  better  terms  for  themselves  out  of  the 
common  fund.  In  short,  competition  would, 
after  all,  not  be  abolished;  it  would  merely 
take  another  form.  Instead  of  competition 
in  the  market,  you  would  have  competition 
at  the  polling  booth.  Instead  of  people 
seeking  their  own  interests  by  bargaining  with 
and  squeezing  one  another,  you  would  have 
them  seeking  their  own  interests  by  bargaining 
with  and  squeezing  their  rulers.  I  say  you 
would  have  these  things  :  in  fact  you  do  have 
them  in  so  far  as  the  State  now  enters  into 
business.  Those  employed  in  dockyards  and 
those  employed  under  the  Post  OfTice  are 
constantly  using  their  political  influence  in 
order  to  obtain  better  terms  of  employment 
for  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 
Under  Socialism,  every  one  who  was  engaged 
in  any  way  in  trade  or  industry  would  be  in 
the  position  of  a  dockyard  labourer  or  a  jjostal 
official.  And  all  labourers  would  act  as  those 
classes  of  labour  now  act.  They  would  press 
their  claims  upon  Ministers  and  Members  of 
Parliament  and  would  vote,  now  on  one  side 
and  now  on  the  other,  in  order  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  their  employment,  to  get  higher 
wage  and  shorter  hours.  But  when  the 
whole  industrial  community  was  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  added  difliculty  that  there 
was   uo   comj)etitive    standard   of    value    to 
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give  a  basis  of  argument  as  to  what  are  and 
what  are  not  fair  wages,  the  struggle  would  be 
fiercer,  and  the  bitterness  that  would  arise 
between  the  contending  classes  would  be  more 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than 
anything  we  see  to-day.  Under  the  new 
com{>etition  as  under  the  old,  the  weakest 
would  fall.  Those  who  had  fewest  votes  and 
least  political  influence  would  come  off  worst 
in  the  struji^gle.  In  a  new  sense  there  would 
grow  up  an  aristocracy  of  labour  which  by  its 
political  influence  would  secure  the  favour  of 
the  State  and  a  constantly  increasing  share  of 
reward ;  and  there  would  also  be  a  submerged 
tenth  who,  destitute  of  |x>litical  power,  would 
be  ground  down  by  the  classes  of  labour 
stronger  than  themselves.  All  the  circum- 
stances which  now  rightly  shock  Christian 
(  'uld  be  reproduced;  and  it  is 

1  tliat  they  would  be  reproduced 

in  a  form  more  ruthless  and  cruel  than  to-day. 
The  field  would  still  only  bear  thistles  and  not 
figs.  Self-interested  human  nature  must  ever 
inflict  suffering  on  those  who  are  weak,  and 
therefore  Christianity  is  not  concerned  with 
any  political  change  which  leaves  the  moral 
nature  of  man  as  it  is. 

Christianity  does  not  require  us  to  be 
socialists.  The  question  between  Socialism 
and  Individualism  is  a  question  of  political 
machinery  with  which    Christianity  has  no 
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direct  concern.  But  when  we  pass  to  con- 
sider, not  the  goal  of  the  socialist  movement, 
but  the  methods  which  some  of  its  advocates  i 
recommend,  we  may  go  further  and  say  thatj 
such  methods  are  often  inconsistent  with^ 
Christian  morals.  Those  who  are  justl; 
impressed  with  the  severity  of  the  waminffj 
against  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  riches  whicl 
abound  in  the  New  Testament  are  sometimes 
misled  into  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
Christian  to  deprive  selfish  people  of  the  wealth 
they  misuse  and  to  transfer  it  to  those  who  are 
|)oor.  But  this  is  an  error  of  the  most  funda- 
mental kind;  it  misses  the  very  point  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospels  as  to  riches.  To 
relieve  distress  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  : 
to  abandon  all  wealth  may  be  the  duty  of 
some  :  but  these  acts  of  self-denial  lose  the 
only  thing  that  gives  them  their  Christian 
character  if  they  are  done  by  compulsion. 
From  the  standpoint  adopted  in  the  (iospcls, 
riches  are  in  themselves  nothing ;  but  they  may 
be  the  means  of  dragging  down  their  owners 
into  selfishness,  or  they  may  give  an  opportun- 
ity to  their  owners  of  practising  love  by  self- 
sacrifice.  The  mere  transference  of  material 
wealth  from  one  pocket  to  another  is  a  thing 
which  Christianity  ignores  as  indifferent  if 
done  by  just  means,  and  rebukes  as  dishonest 
if  done  by  unjust]  For  the  State,  therefore, 
to  come  down  with  the  hand  of  power  and  take 
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from  one  set  of  people  and  give  to  another,  is 
to  act  in  a  manner  altogether  remote  from  the 
teaching  of  such  parables  as  Dives  and  Lazarus 
or  the  Good  Samaritan.  We  can  see  this 
vividly  if  we  suppose  the  Good  Samaritan  to 
act  as  the  State  is  sometimes  urged  to  act. 
Suppose  that  instead  of  relieving  the  distressed 
man  at  his  own  cost,  he  had  run  after  the 
Priest  and  the  Levite  and  by  compulsion 
constrained  them  to  come  back  and  minister 
with  their  oil  and  their  wine  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  afflicted.  Suppose  he  had  required 
them  to  set  the  poor  man  upon  their  bcust  of 
burden  and  to  take  him  to  the  inn,  and  had 
fmally  forced  from  each  of  them  one  of  the 
two  pence  which  were  necessary  to  pay  the 
cost  of  entertainment.  Does  any  one  suppoee 
that  the  Good  Samaritan  would,  after  soeh 
acts,  have  been  held  up  as  the  type  of  the  love 
of  a  Christ.i>n  to  his  nc^bour  ?  Clearly, 
reflections  howerer  just  on  the  prevalenoe  of 
luxury,  on  the  abundance  of  expenditure  on 
purely  selfish  objects,  on  the  painful  contrasts 
between  the  extremes  of  riefaes  and  the 
extremes  of  poverty,  furnish  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  not  even  the  slightest  ground  to 
justify  the  compulsory  transfer  of  property 
from  rich  to  poor.  Christian  self-sacrifice  is 
fliltogether  wanting  in  such  a  transfer.  The 
State  saoriflees  nothing ;  and  the  rich  are  merely 
victims  of  confiscation.    They  are  imfraver- 
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ished  but  still  selfish;  for  compulsion  can  be 
no  remedy  for  selfishness.  The  very  idea  of 
unselfishness  is  voluntary.  Like  mercy,  its 
quality  is  not  strained.  Compulsory  unselfish- 
ness is  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

But  our  new  edition  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  does  not  fully  bring  out 
the  discrepancy  between  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel  and  proposals  to  take  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment wealth  from  one  class  and  give  it  to 
another.  In  order  to  do  that  we  must  leave 
the  Good  Samaritan  out  altogether,  and 
suppose  that  the  man  who  lay  wounded  by  the 
wayside  had  sufficiently  recovered  strength 
to  attack  the  Priest  and  Levite,  and  by  threats 
and  violence  to  force  them  to  give  him  relief. 
It  is  clear  that  in  this  last  edition  the  Priest 
and  Levite  become  the  least  blameworthy 
persons  in  the  story ;  for  they  are  at  any  rate 
not  dishonest,  while  the  wounded  man  turns 
out  to  be  a  footpad,  only  a  little  less  wicked 
than  the  original  thieves  who  despoiled  him. 
Yet  he  is  a  fair  parallel  for  a  majority  of  voters 
in  a  democratic  State  who  should  exert  their 
political  power  in  order  by  law  to  take  wealth 
from  the  rich  and  distribute  it  amongst 
themselves. 

Methods  of  this  kind  are  certainly  inconsist- 
ent with  Christianity.  But  it  is  fair  to  the 
advocates  of  Socialism  to  say  that  many  of 
them  would  disclaim  altogether  any  desire 
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to  take  wealth  from  the  existing  possessors 
of  it  by  any  act  of  revolutionary  confiscation. 
They  recommend  indeed  forms  of  taxation 
Avhich  can  I  think  be  shown  to  be  really  unjust 
and  confiscatory.  That  is  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment which  will  be  considered  in  another 
chapter.  But  there  is  nothing  in  their  pro- 
posals directly  and  obviously  inconsistent  with 
Christian  teaching  so  long  as  it  be  admitted 
that  the  State  ought  not  to  confiscate  property 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor.  Another 
alleged  inconsistency  of  Socialism  with  Chris- 
tianity is  also  a  matter  rather  of  inference  and 
argument  than  direct  and  certain.  It  is  often 
said  that  socialists  would  abolish  private  own- 
ership and  with  it  the  family  and  the  Christian 
law  of  marriage.  That  these  consequences 
would  in  fact  result  from  adopting  Socialism 
may  be  true ;  but  it  is  vehemently  denied  by 
many  convinced  socialists,  who  say  that  they 
do  not  propose  to  destroy  private  ownership, 
except  of  the  means  of  production,  and  that 
their  views  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  and  of  whatever 
law  of  marriage  conscience  may  require.  In 
face  of  these  asseverations,  it  does  not  seem  to 
mc  to  be  fair  to  say  that  socialists  are  in  these 
nsj.'(fs  enemies  of  Christianity.  Nothing 
i>.  more  important  in  applying  the  standard 
of  Christian  morals  than  to  recognise  the 
unfairness  of  charging  people  with  unchristian 
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conduct  or  designs,  when  the  accusation 
depends  on  a  disputed  chain  of  ar^runient. 
Political  criticism  has  its  proj^er  sphere  in 
indicating  from  the  point  of  view  of  Chris- 
tianity ultimate  difficulties  which  may  arise 
in  respect  to  any  poHtical  scheme.  But  moral 
censure  should  be  strictly  confined  to  those 
comparatively  rare  cases  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  clear  and  direct  contradiction 
between  a  political  proposal  and  Christian 
ethics.  This  caution  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
observed  by  Conservative  critics  of  Socialism^ 
It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  recent 
development  of  political  controversy  that  the 
ideas  of  the  Liberals  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  somewhat  receded 
in  importance  in  comparison  with  the  interest 
excited  by  the  newer  propaganda  of  the 
socialist  movement.  But  one  question  affect- 
ing the  relation  of  religion  and  politics  which 
used  to  be  prominent  among  the  plans  of 
Liberalism  still  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 
public  discussion.  This  question  is  the  pro- 
priety of  maintaining  the  established  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State  and  of 
respecting  the  endowments  of  the  Church. 
Defence  of  the  Church  against  attack,  either 
on  its  established  position  or  on  its  endow- 
ments, is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of 
Conservatism.  Heir  of  Toryism  as  it  is,  it 
stands  for  the  Church  and   for  the  formal 
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recognition  of  religion  by  the  State.  And 
disendowment  transgresses  the  principles  of 
Conservatism  not  only  by  alienating  the 
resources  necessarj'  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  but  also  by  violating  the  rights  of 
property. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  rest  on  any  formal  statute. 
So  soon  as  the  Saxon  kings  vrerc  converted 
to  Christianity,  they  and  their  people  gave  to 
the  Church  the  recognition  which  it  has  ever 
since  received.  The  acceptance  of  the  truth 
of  Cliristianity  involved  to  their  minds  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  as  a  necessary 
consequence — nay,  to  them  it  would  probably 
have  been  imix>ssible  to  distinguish  the  two 
things.  Naturally  pu^'■  '  n  were  associated 
with  religious  rites;  i  g  was  crowned 

by  the  Church;  the  Archbishop  and  his 
sufhmgans  were  seated  among  the  wise  men 
who  formed  the  King's  Council  and  Legisla- 
ture; the  Bishop  sat  side  by  side  with  the 
Ealdomuun  and  Sheriff  in  the  County  Court; 
all  pocaetsors  and  cultivators  of  land  yielded 
a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  fields  as  a 
religious  duty;  the  laws  of  the  Church  in 
respect  to  all  matters  of  belief  and  morals 
were  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  King 
and  his  officers ;  the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the 
Church  were  publicly  observed ;  all  important 
public  acts  came  to  be  associated  with  the 
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intercessions  or  the  thanksgivings  of  the 
Church.  For  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  what  we  call  "  establishment  "  was  and 
is  essentially  a  religious  relation  existing 
between  the  State  and  the  Church.  This 
relation  may  have  various  incidents,  but  its 
essence  is  purely  religious.  Wherever  a  nation 
formally  and  by  law  accepts  a  church  as  the 
true  exponent  of  religion,  establishment  exists. 
But  establishment,  while  it  always  must 
have  this  essential  characteristic,  may  in 
other  respects  approximate  to  widely  different 
tyi^es.  In  our  country,  in  the  long  history 
of  fourteen  hundred  years,  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State  has  been  gradually 
developed  and  adjusted,  sometimes  by  the 
informal  operation  of  custom  and  opinion, 
sometimes  by  the  direct  act  of  the  State  in 
legislation,  until  it  has  come  to  bear  the 
character  we  see  to-day.  Always  retaining 
its  religious  essence,  the  incidents  of  establish- 
ment have  varied  greatly.  Before  we  pass 
to  consider  the  questions  that  arise  in  respect 
to  those  incidents,  in  respect,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  measure  of  control  exercised  by  the 
State  over  the  Church  and  the  measure  of 
privilege  allowed  to  the  Church  by  the  State, 
let  us  first  try  to  determine  whether  establish- 
ment in  its  essential  character  as  a  relation 
of  religious  recognition  between  Church  and 
State  is  legitimate. 
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So  long  as  the  people  of  this  coiintr)'  were 
fully  agreed  about  religion,  no  one  doubted 
the  propriety  of  establishment,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  But  when 
profound  differences  of  opinion  arose  in 
connection  with  the  Reformation,  and  vrbta 
it  turned  out  that  these  differences  of  opinion 
were  not  held  only  by  a  few  eccentric  men  for 
i  short  time,  but  inspired  the  enthusiastic 
adherence  of  multitudes  and  endured  from 
generation  to  generation,  it  came  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  State  ought  to  recognise 
a  religious  body  which  no  longer  commanded 
the  acceptance  of  the  entire  nation.  Thii 
question  seems  to  depend  for  its  answer  on 
determining  what  precisely  we  mean  by  a 
eorporate  act  of  religious  recognition.  The 
State,  we  say,  is  as  a  body  to  be  religious. 
By  that  we  mean  that  all  who  bear  a  part 
in  State  affairs,  from  the  King  on  his  throne 
to  the  humblest  voter  who  takes  part  in  an 
•lection,  should  be  reminded  that  behind  the 
visible  world,  with  its  calls  for  good  or  evil 
upon  his  mind  and  body,  with  its  require- 
ments of  toil  and  saeriAoe,  its  gifts  of  success 
and  prosperity,  its  hopes  and  anxieties,  its 
ambitions  and  disappointments,  its  pleawres 
and  paini,  there  Iks  the  unseen  world,  the 
tenide  of  an  Ineffable  Being,  Righteous, 
Omnipotent  and  Eternal,  which  is  in  truth 
the  great  reality,  which  etwi  now  dnminatn 
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all  that  we  see  and  hear  and  touch  and  taste, 
and  "will  last  when  the  world  of  sense  hus 
passed  away,  for  the  individual  at  his  death, 
for  the  whole  human  nvee  at  a  time  more  or 
less  distant  but  inevitably  sure.  It  seems 
plain  that  a  formal  recognition  by  the  State 
of  this  great  truth  does  not  lose  its  value, 
even  for  those  who  dissent  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  that  may  be  established,  unless 
their  dissent  reaches  the  point  of  a  denial 
of  the  existence  of  an  imseen  world  and  of 
a  moral  CJovemor  of  the  universe.  And  in 
fact  there  used  to  be  very  many,  and  there 
are  still  some,  persons  who  dissent  from  the 
established  Church  of  England,  but  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  State*s  recognition  of 
that  Church  withdrawn.  Most  English  Roman 
Catholics  take  this  view,  and  some,  though 
only  a  few,  Protestant  Nonconformists.  The 
simplicity  of  the  implied  national  assent  to 
religion  makes  possible  also  what  at  first 
sight  seems  the  startling  anomaly  '^  '  in 
Great     Britain    there    are    two    e  vd 

Churches  holding  substantially  different  theo« 
logical  tenets,  one  in  En; '  !  '  *'  other 
in   Scotland.     English   (>  >,   and 

in  fact  do,  support  and  rejoice  in  the  cstablisli- 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scutiiuid, 
although  themselves  dissenting  from  it  and 
preferring  to  worship  when  in  Scotland  in  the 
Episcopal   Scottish   Church.      For    to  discs- 
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tablish  the  Giurch  of  Scotland  would  from  the 
Anglican  point  of  view,  not  less  than  from  the 
Presbytenan,  be  to  give  up,  so  far  as  Scotland 
was  coafeetned,  the  national  afflnnatioa  of  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  moral  responsibility 
to  His  judgment  which  attadies  to  men  in 
their  national,  no  less  than  in  their  individual 
acts.  Nor  can  we  help  regretting  that  in 
Ireland  this  reoognition  was  withdrawn  in 
I860.  The  consideration  that  the  Church  of 
Iidand  was  only  the  chureh  ofaminority,  and 
over  tlie  greater  part  of  Ireland  of  a  very  in- 
sigaiiemt  minority,  does  not  justify  disertab- 
lishment.  For  disntablishnieni  is  not  a  gain 
to  the  Christianity  taught  to  and  aeoepled  by 
the  majority  of  Irishmen ;  it  is  a  loss  to  the  canae 
of  reli|^  however  taughL  Had  the  peopoaal 
in  1869  been  not  meraly  to  disMtiMiih  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  but  to  establifth  in  plaoe 
of  it  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  case 
wonld  have  been  different.  The  controversy 
would  then  have  been  as  to  the  best  way  of 
|rtffwTnff*g  a  religioys  dnty  inenmbent  on  the 
Stale.  What  WM  aetaaBy  decided  was  thai 
that  religious  duty  should  be  abandoned 
altofeUisr.  It  was  ae  theogb  a  man,  beiaf 
disposed  to  ptefer  WQuhippiBf  in  a  Roman 
Catholie  rather  than  a  ProCeitanI  Qiureh, 
.i.^..if{  instead  ol  transferring  his  devotions 
if>  pubUe  worship  altog^her.  The  dis- 
lent  of  the  Irish  Chttreh  was  repre- 
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sented  as  a  sacrifice  to  justice.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  loss  to  religion. 

It  is  likely  tliat  if  it  were  the  custom  to 
consider  establishment  in  what  I  have  ven- 
tured  to  call  its  essential  character  as  a 
national  act  of  religious  devotion,  the  con- 
troversy about  it  would  never  have  arisen 
or  would  have  taken  a  widely  different  form. 
For  it  is  not  the  essence  of  establishment  that 
has  led  to  dispute.  It  is  its  incidents  that  have 
brought  it  into  disfavour ;  and  these  incidents 
fall  under  two  heads.  Establishment  has  been 
in  the  past  in  all  three  Kingdoms  a  system  of 
State  control  and  Church  privilege,  and  it  is 
these  things  that  have  brought  it  into  dispute. 

Until  a  very  recent  period  the  theory  of 
the  law  was  that  only  one  religion  was  per- 
missible, and  that  religion  the  religion  of  the 
established  Church.  By  a  series  of  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  movement  of  opinion 
which  even  l>efore  the  law  was  changed 
frequently  rendered  it  inoperative,  penalties 
and  disabilities  were  removed  from  those 
who  dissented  from  the  established  Churches. 
But  the  recollection  of  the  hardships  imposed 
by  law  and  the  insult  conveyed  even  by  a 
technical  disability,  left  a  memory  of  bitter- 
ness which  survived  the  triumph  of  toleration, 
and  certain  privileges  for  the  Church,  notably 
the  levying  of  a  Church  rate,  remained  after 
penalties  and  disabHitiffs  on  dissent  had  been 
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abolished.     These,  while  they  lasted,  added 
fuel  to  the  animosity  with  which  the  establish- 
4^  ^       regarded  by  Nonoonfonnists.    But 
iUl  that  remains  of  what  can  properly 
lied  privilege  has  been  set  aside;  and 
is  left  of  the  special   position  of  the 
<        <  h  of  England  under  the  establishment 
ot  go  beyond  mere  recognition  and  the 
.on  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
1        J  incidents  of  establishment  in  Kngiand 
are  summed  up  they  will  be  found  less  numer- 
ous than   is   perhaps  often  supposed.    The 
Coroontion  of  the  Sovereign  ia  by  far  the  moat 
important  act  characteristie  ot  eatabliahnMnt 
that  is  still  retained.    The  opening  of  the 
tittinga  of  the  two  Houses  of  Pitfliament  with 
prayer  aoooiding  to  the  nee  of  the  Church  of 
England   is   a   somewhat   atmilar,    but   leM 
notable,  mark  of  reoognitMm.    The  poaitkm 
of  the  Bishopt  in  the  Home  of  Lndi  nbht 
be  oeUed  AH  cxeeptkn  to  the  generd  abotttMMi 
of  privilege  if  it  were  now  defended  upon  the 
tny  special  right  in  the  eitabbihcd 
Uut,  in  fact,  if  the  epiioopol  note 
in  the  House  of  Lords  are  justified  at  all,  it 
is  either  oo  the  ground  that  the  Bishops  are, 
as  WfM^eiinfatimi  of  an  inpoftaat  body  of 
ophiion,  proper  members  of  a  Seeond  Chamber 
'-  -^-'moe  whieh  logieoUy  leads  to  the  odmis- 
f  the  heeds  of  other  dmominetlooe), 
or  else  as  m  mere  historieal  survival  whieh 
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does  DO  harm,  and  which  for  the  sake  of 
history  it  would  be  a  pity  to  abolish.  The 
recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  part 
of  the  law  of  the  country  belongs  rather  to 
the  control  of  the  State  over  the  Church  than 
to  any  privilege  allowed  to  the  Church;  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  the  Church 
derived  any  great  benefit  from  it.  Probably 
in  the  course  of  future  Church  reform  the 
Jegal  machinery  of  the  Church  will  be  largely 
modified;  and  if  that  modification  falls  short 
of  completely  disentangling  ecclesiastical  from 
secular  laws,  that  will  be  due  to  the  extreme 
complexity  of  dividing  what  has  been  so  long 
interwoven.  The  question  is,  however,  not 
one  of  privilege  but  rather  of  convenience  of 
niachiner>'.  Speaking  generally,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  establishment  in  England 
is  no  longer  a  system  of  privilege,  unless 
mere  recognition  be  so  called.  It  is,  however, 
still  to  some  extent  a  system  of  State  control 
over  the  Church. 

This  aspect  of  establishment  is  warmly 
criticised  not  only  by  Nonconformists  but  by 
many  Churchmen.     Stu»  '  linly  of 

three  kinds.     The  app<ji  hoprics 

and  other  important  Church  offices  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  This  enables  the 
State  to  exercise  very  great  influence  over 
the  life  of  the  Church.  Indeed  if  modern 
Prime  Ministers  had  used  their  power  in  the 
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gpiiit  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  system  would 
have  been  found  intolerable,  and  Churchmen 
would  at  all  costs  have  put  an  end  to  it. 
But  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  statesmen  of  our 
day  no  recent  Prime  Minister  has  used  Church 
patronage  as,  for  example.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
used  it,  to  make  the  Church  subservient  to 
his  p<4ittcal  views.  On  the  oontran',  ap- 
pointments have  invariably  been  marked  by 
signs  of  eonscientious  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  an  camcti  desire  to  meet 
the  wisbes  of  all  considerable  bodies  of  Chureh 
opinion.  This  has  nude  a  system  practically 
not  unsatisfactory  which  it  is  difficult  to 
defend  fai  theory.  The  wooiid  branch  of 
Stetc  control  dependf  on  the  supreme  juris- 
diction of  the  King's  Courts  over  the  ecclesi- 
aslieal.  Up  to  a  pomt,  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  this  is  incontestable.  There 
cannot  be  two  sovereigns  in  a  countr>\  and 
the  King's  Courts  must  therefore  determine 
the  limits  of  all  other  juriMlictiont  and  of  the 
powers  that  any  authority  in  the  country  can 
exercise.  Nor  can  their  right  to  interfere 
be  denied  in  so  far  as  the  purely  secular 
concerns  of  the  Church  are  affected.  In  both 
these  respects,  indeed,  the  State  exereises, 
^  '  rscraite,  mbt6k  not  only  oirer  Um 
Ghnrcfa  but  over  all  religions 
i  M  M 1  1  e  country.    The  particular  method 
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of  the  control  thus  exercised  no  doubt  differs 
in  respect  to  the  Church,  but  that  is  only 
a  matter  of  machinery.  But  State  juris- 
diction in  ecclesiastical  causes  goes  further. 
A  final  appeal  lies  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
respect  not  only  to  questions  of  jurisdiction, 
but  to  the  actual  merits  of  a  purely  spiritual 
controversy,  such  as,  for  example,  what 
ritual  is  to  be  practised  at  the  altars  or  what 
doctrine  is  to  be  taught  in  the  sermons  that 
are  preached  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Church. 
Such  an  authority  seems  hard  to  reconcile 
with  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Church's 
spiritual  vocation  and  relation  with  the  un- 
seen. If  the  Church  be  a  spiritual  body 
inspired  with  a  divine  life,  as  she  claims,  it 
CJinnot    possibly    be    right    that    a  '  r 

tribunal  should  seek  to  regulate  her  ti  ( 

or  ministrations.  More  is  to  l)e  said  in  favour 
of  the  third  branch  of  State  control.  No 
new  law  can  l>e  passed  by  the  Church  without 
the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  practically 
none  of  importance  without  the  concurrence 
of  Parliament.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  some  necessary  reforms,  but  it 
is  not  theoretically  unreasonable  that  the 
State  should  claim  to  be  consulted  before 
changes  which  might  powerfully  affect  the 
national  life  are  introduced  by  the  Church. 
The  idea  of  establishment  being  that  the 
State  recognises  the  Church,  it  is  proper  that 
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before  the  Church  makes  changes  which 
might  alter  the  significance  of  the  State*s 
recognition,  the  State  should  be  consulted. 

But  for  the  pur]X)ses  of  practical  politics 
by  far  the  most  important  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  Church  relates 
not  strictly  to  the  establishment  but  to 
Church  endowments.  These  endowments  are 
called  in  question  upon  the  theory  that  they 
were  originally  national,  but  given  to  the 
(  because  of  its  established  rdation  to 

1..  .^uite,  and  may  therefore  properly  be 
transferred  by  the  State  to  any  other  object 
of  public  utility.  Some  advocates  of  dis- 
endowment  have  gone  so  far  mi  to  claim 
eTer>'thing,  including  the  fabricf  of  the 
pariah  churches,  which  can  be  said  to  bdonf 
to  the  Church.  But  of  recent  times  the 
pvoposal  to  disendow  the  Church  is  commonly 
confhifd  to  such  endowments  as  were  made 
befofe  1689.  This  date  is  fixed  beeauae  it 
is  sugipested  that  before  that  year  the  Church 
was  regarded  as  national  in  a  sense  which 
ceased  to  be  applicable  when  the  Noncon- 
formists  had  definitely  parted  from  her 
communion.  Before  that  separation,  there- 
fore,  endowments  were  daimed  to  have  been 
^ivcn  to  the  Church  as  a  national  body  : 
after  the  separation  it  is  admitted  they  were 
f^ivcn  to  the  Church  as  a  religious  body  to 
which  only  part  of  the  nation  adhered. 
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The  conclusive  objection  to  this  theory  of 
Church  endowments  is  that  it  is  altogether 
unhistorical  Nowadays  when  the  love  of 
religion  is  waxing  cold;  when  from  various 
points  of  view  we  exalt  the  grandeur  of  the 
State  and  of  the  nation;  when  some  of  us 
are  socialists  and  would  enlarge  the  functions 
of  the  State,  and  others  of  us  are  imperialists 
who  glow  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  over  the 
splendid  and  world-wide  greatness  of  the 
Kmpire,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should 
conceive  of  dedicating  great  sums  of  money 
to  a  national  purpose.  But  in  former  times, 
in  the  long  i)eriod  of  history  that  intervenes 
between  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  and 
the  separation  of  the  Nonconformists  in  16C2, 
the  claims  of  religion  were  incomparably 
stronger  than  the  claims  of  nationality.  To 
suppose  that  a  mediaeval  benefactor  or  that 
a  Saxon  tithe-payer  would  have  given  of  his 
substance  to  a  national  object  with  the  same 
readiness  that  he  did  to  the  Christian  Churcli, 
is  wholly  to  misunderstand  the  standpoint 
of  mediaeval  men.  To  them  the  Church  was 
divine  in  the  fullest  sense.  She  held  the  keys 
of  death  and  hell ;  her  curse  was  heavy  in  this 
life  and  heavier  in  the  life  to  come ;  she  could 
wipe  away  all  sin;  she  was  the  guardian  of 
ineffable  mysteries;  she  was  watched  over 
by  saints  and  angels;  miracle  attended  her 
ministration ;  ruin  followed  on  her  anathemas ; 
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ihe  was  greater  than  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom;  she  was  the  City  of  God,  the 
New  Jerusalem,  the  Bride  of  Christ;  to  her, 
therefore,  was  due  all  that  a  pious  soul  could 
give  who  worshipped  God  and  feared  the 
Judgment  to  come.  This  frame  of  mind  is 
as  remote  from  a  modern  proposal  to  assist 
secondary  education,  hospitals  or  museums 
out  of  funds  now  religiously  used,  as  two  sets 
of  humsLn  ideas  can  possibly  be.  Endow- 
ments were  certainly  never  given  to  the  nation 
in  mny  sense  whatever,  nor  were  they  given 
from  any  motive  which  can  be  called 
national  or  patriotic.  They  were  given  from 
purely  religious  motives  to  a  purely  religious 
purpose;  and  in  so  far  as  the  intention  of  the 
original  donors  is  to  be  respected,  to  a  religious 
purpose  they  mu«ft  be  kept.  There  is  not, 
indeed,  even  an  outward  appearance  of  any- 
thing national  about  the  endowments.  For 
they  were  not  given  to  the  Church  asawh«»lc. 
and  certainly  not  to  the  Church  as  a  national 
church.  They  were  given  to  the  various 
bishoprics,  monasteries  and  parishes  in  which 
the  donors  were  interested.  The\'  were  given 
for  tiie  sake  of  religion.  Whether  in  thrir 
motive,  their  object  or  their  scope,  they  do 
not  even  resemble  natioiuil  property.  They 
belong  to  the  Church  if  an>'thing  can  belong 
to  the  Church. 

Conservatives  therefore  resist  Disestablish* 
n 
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ment  and  Disendowment.  The  recognition  of 
religion  implied  in  establishment  and  the 
defence  of  the  endowments  against  con- 
fiscation are  essential  parts  of  Conservatism, 
characteristic  of  the  typical  Conservative 
reverence  both  for  relifjion  and  for  property. 
If  Conservatives  value  the  establishment 
as  a  recognition  of  religion,  they  are  not  less 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
in  other  ways  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Conservatism  insists  on  the  national 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  and  desires  to 
reconcile  that  acceptance  with  complete  tolera- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  opinion  on  religious  matters. 
The  task  of  this  reconciliation  has  long  been 
the  most  diiTicult  problem  to  be  solved  in 
respect  to  national  education.  Advanced 
Liberals  and  the  Labour  and  Socialist  Parties 
seek  to  satisfy  the  ideal  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment among  different  religious  bodies  by 
exiling  religion  altogether  from  the  schools 
and  having  a  purely  secular  system  of  educa- 
tion.  Moderate  Liberals  and  the  majority 
of  Nonconformists  have  more  piously,  but  less 
intelligently*  sought  to  conform  to  equality 
1  '  f  ing  in  State  schools  a  form  of  religious 
<<;  Mti  which  should  be  Christian  without 

being  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion. But  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  always  pro- 
tested against  these  plans  of  settlement,  not 
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oTih-  because  they  were  unsatisfactory  to  the 
;  (  ,  ^  wus  convictions  of  Churchmen  and  Roman 
Catholics,  but  also  because  they  are  essentially 
inconsistent  with  religious  equality.  To  teach 
no  religion  as  true  while  teaching  much 
iT  learning,  is  in  fact  to  raise  in  the  mind 
4..  ;.iC  pupil  a  presumption  against  religion. 
To  teach  what  may  pass  as  the  Christianity 
common  to  various  religious  bodies  is  to 
create  a  presumption  against  the  distinctive 
s>*8tem  of  the  English  and  Roman  Churches. 
For,  according  to  the  system  of  those  Chuidiet, 
the  child  is  at  its  baptism  made  the  member 
of  a  supernatural  body,  and  his  religious 
education  is  merely  the  proocM  of  initiating 
him  into  the  beliefs  and  conduct  which 
membership  of  that  body  requires.  If  he  it 
taught  Christian  morals  and  the  elementa  oC 
Christian  theology  ootside  and  independenlly 
of  his  life  as  a  Churchman,  his  mind  is  in 
fact  uncoMciously  warped  against  Chureh- 
manship  and  either  towards  Nonconformity 
or  towards  the  indifferent  neglect  of 
all  religion.  Impartiality  between  reUgioat 
bodies  hi  not  to  be  achieved  by  attcmpthig 
a  compromise  based  on  eliminating  the  more 
controversial  parts  of  various  religious  systems 
and  amalgamating  the  residimm,  Imt  by 
extending  an  equal  measure  of  assistanee  wad 
countenance  to  all  sorts  of  religious  opiaion. 
The  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  accepting  the 
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parent  as  the  arbiter  o!  his  child's  faith,  and 
putting  the  State  into  the  position  of  the 
parent's  deputy,  faithfully  carrying  out,  with- 
out bias,  the  directions  that  the  parent  may 
give,  and  teaching  the  child  with  equal 
efficiency  and  /eul  whatever  religious  opinions 
the  j>arent's  chosen  denoininution  may  profess. 
Li  this  way  the  State  rwUly  safeguards  the 
religious  life  of  the  i>eople  without  ii>  ' 
any  particular  religious  botly  a  ])ri 
favourite. 

Probably  no  function  of  Conservatism  is 
more  im|»ortant  at  the  present  time  than  to 
watch  over  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Religion,  as  has 
l>een  pointed  out,  touches  politics  very  closely 
in  res|)ect  to  many  questions — such  as  the 
claims  of  rich  and  poor,  ail  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people, 
the   <  ion    between  Church  and   State, 

and  1 — i  education.     Its  indirect  influence 

extends  beyond  these  limits  as  far  as  any 
c  '  rsy    which    raises    issues    of    moral 

('  'ii.     The  championship  of   religion  is 

lii<  uforc  the  most  important  of  the  functions 
of  t  <  It  is  the  keystone  of  the 

arch     .  i»  the  whole  fabric  rests.     As 

long  as  Conservatism  makes  the  fulfilment  of 
its  duties  to  religion  the  first  of  its  purposes, 
it  will  be  saved  from  the  two  principal 
dangers  that  alternatively  threaten  it:  the 
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danger  of  sinking  into  a  mere  factious  varia- 
tion of  Liberalism,  supporting  the  claims  off 
another  set  of  politicians  but  propounding 
measures  not  distinguished  by  any  pervading 
principle  :  or  the  other  danger  of  standing 
only  for  the  defence  of  those  who  are  well 
off,  without  any  sincere  endeavour  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  or 
any  higher  object  than  the  triumph  off 
the  lagaciouA  aelflahnen  of  the  prosperous, 
llelifion  is  the  standard  by  which  the  plans 
of  politicians  must  be  judged,  and  a  religious 
I'urpose  must  purify  their  aims  and  methods. 
i  mphasising  this  truth,  Coosenratism  will  be 
t  he  creed  neither  of  a  superfluous  faction  nor 
>f  a  selfuh  class. 


CHAPTER  V 

PROPERTY   AND   TAXATION 

Nothing  has  more  effective  significance  in 
Conservatism  than  its  bearing  on  questions 
of  property.  Ever  since  Conservatism  arose 
to  resist  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1789, 
the  defence  of  property  has  been  one  of  its 
principal  purposes.  And  it  is  with  questions 
of  property  that  the  most  imjwrtant  of 
political  conflicts  in  the  future  will  be  wholly 
or  partly  concerned.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  problems  that  annually  arise  in 
connection  with  taxation.  Nor  are  current 
ideas  either  about  property  or  about  taxation 
as  dearly  defined  as  might  be  wished.  A 
Conservative  who  wishes  to  have  a  coherent 
intellectual  position  from  which  to  formulate 
a  social  policy  must  first  of  all  have  at  any 
rate  some  rudimentary  theory  about  property 
and  taxation. 

Private  proficrty  might  perhaps  be  defined 
as  material  wealth  owned  by  an  individual 
or  a  number  of  individuals ;  and  ownership 
as  the  right  of  using  property  at  the  discretion 
of  the  owner.     It  is  essential  to  the  conception 
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of  ownership  that  this  discretion,  if  not  un- 
liniitedf  is  at  least  not  so  limited  that  the 
owner  is  always  bound  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
<<  <1  'niriions  of  others  than  himself.  It 
f'  il(>\ss  ihat  it  is  a  test  of  true  ownership  that 
an  owner  may  do  with  his  property  what 
others  think  he  ought  not  to  do.  II  he  is 
1'  >trained  in  his  discretion  so  closely  that  he 
may  do  nothing  which  others  blame,  he  may 
\ie  said  to  administer  wealth  or  be  the  trustee 
of  it,  he  cannot  clearly  or  usefully  be  said  to 
own  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  definition  :  the 
question  then  arises  whether  the  relation  thus 
defined  between  individuals  and  material 
1  is  a  justifiable  one. 
ii  is  usual  to  say  that  the  ownership  of 
,  Mvate  property  derives  its  justification  from 
the  requirements  of  social  progress  and  the 
common  good  of  the  community.  This  may 
be  true;  and  if  we  were  considering  the 
principles  on  which  to  found  a  new  society, 
and  had  a  clear  stage  on  which  to  build  what 
institutions  we  thought  best,  it  would  be 
nciccMiry  to  set  out  this  justtfleatlon  in  full 
detail.  Then  it  would  be  our  business  to 
consider  the  stimulating  effect  on  human 
aetivity  which  is  produced  by  allowing  men 
to  own  property.  We  should  note  how  mora 
than  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  instincts 
are  stirred  to  promote  industry  and  thrift  by 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  and  accumulating 
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proj^rty.  The  prudence  which  foresees  a 
future  of  infirmity  or  old  age;  the  affection 
of  a  parent  for  his  cliild  and  the  desire  to  save 
the  child  from  the  hardships  of  life ;  the  strong 
inclination  to  assert  each  individual  personality 
as  against  all  other  j>ersonalities,  and  the  love 
of  power  which  is  associated  with  that  asser- 
tion, combine  to  make  the  prospect  of  owning 
property  attractive  and  to  induce  men  to 
strain  their  cajiacities  of  mind  and  body  to 
acquire  it.  For  the  sake  of  its  acquisition 
niou  labour  to  strengthen  the  dominion  of 
humanity  over  nature;  to  gather  together 
the  produce  of  the  earth;  to  elaborate  the 
arts  of  manufacture;  to  organise  human 
activities  more  and  more  eflicicntly ;  to  build 
up  society  and  to  contribute  in  countless  ways 
to  the  onward  march  of  social  progress.  All 
this  could  be  shown  step  by  step.  But  this 
drt.iiled  review  of  the  ultimate  causes  of 
s(KiaI  well-being  is  not  necessary  to  those  who 
seek  to  justify  private  property  as  it  exists 
in  our  own  established  and  organised  society, 
'i'he  simple  consideration  that  it  is  wrong  to 
inflict  an  injury  upon  any  man  suffices  to 
constitute  a  right  of  private  property  where 
such  property  already  exists.  For  it  is 
clear  that  since  a  normal  human  being  is 
V(  xod  and  distressed  by  !)eing  deprived  of 
Miv  part  of  his  property,  it  is  wrong  either 
for  another  individual  or  for  the  State  to 
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i     ;.rt  upon  him  that  vexation  and  d' 
I  MUSS  for  some  suflicient  reason.     Theri- 
property  so  stated  is  merely  part  of  the  right 

•  ?  iiiy  human  being  not  to  be  gratuitously 
v  .d  by  his  neighbour.  A  man's  rights 
dctine  the  duties  of  others,  and  the  right  of 
iroperty  irapUes  only  a  part  of  the  elementary 

•  that  no  man  should  injure  his  neighbour. 
wiy  people  seem  to  leek  to  found  the 

of  property  on  some  claim  of  justice 
u  cd  from  the  circumstances  of  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  so  think  themselves  enabled  to 
f^i'itinguish  between  property  and  property, 
id  to  respect  the  ownership  of  some  owners 
ir  more  scnipulously  than  the  ownersliip  of 
others.  But  all  such  ways  of  thought  seem 
erroneous.  No  one  can  claim  to  own  any- 
thing on  the  ground  that  he  has  earned  it,  if 
by  earning  is  implied  an  element  of  desert. 
The  conception  which  lies  more  or  lets 
definitely  in  people's  minds,  that  «  man  is 
justly  entitled  to  what  be  owns  because  lie 
has  deserved  to  acquire  it  is,  I  suggest,  a 
dclunoo;  and  all  oootMiieiil  diatiiMliQiis 
about  earned  op  uneanied  increment  of  wealui 
are  equally  unfounded. 

How,  in  the  world  as  wc  know  it.  :  t  h 

acquired ?  Except  in  the  simple  i'  >  in- 
important  case  of  a  man  producing  wealth 
by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  use,  as  when  he 
grows  potatoes  lor  his  own  eating  in  his  own 
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garden,  a  man's  acquisitions  arc  governed  by 
the  forces  that  control  exchange.  No  one 
can  gain  more  than  trivialities  (like  the 
potatoes)  without  help  from  others,  and  this 
help  is  secured  by  a  bargain  which  determines 
what  he  is  to  get  for  what  he  has  to  give.  So 
that  we  may  say  that  a  man  acquires  wealth 
either  by  lending  or  selling  what  he  is  already 
possessed  of,  or  by  lending  himself.  Selling 
need  not  be  separately  mentioned,  since  for 
our  present  purpose  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  lending.  Let  us  say  then 
that  a  man  gets  wealth  by  lending  1  ses- 

sions or  lending  his  exertions.     A  «;  iion 

may  fairly  be  drawn  between  the  two  forms 
of  lending,  and  the  word  "  earning  "  may  be 
properly  applied  to  the  second  method  of 
Acquisition.  But  if  so,  '*  earning  "  must  not 
be  understood  to  connote  any  element  of 
desert;  for  a  moment's  consideration  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  exertions  are  not  paid 
for  in  proportion  to  their  desert,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  exertions  which  deserve  little, 
or  even  which  are  positively  undeserving,  are 
more  remunerative  than  those  the  merit  of 
which  is  comparatively  high.  Take  for 
instance  the  writers  of  two  books.  One 
book  relates  to  some  learned  topic,  expounds 
the  fruits  of  some  elaborate  scientific  research, 
or  illumines  an  unknown  tract  in  the  study  of 
some  rare  and  ancient  language.     Such  a  book 
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desenres  highly,  lis  author  has  laboured 
kmg  and  hard  and  has  been  animated  by  an 
unselfish  zeal  for  research  and  by  a  desire 
to  advance  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge. 
But  he  is  paid  little  or  nothing.  The  press  of 
one  of  the  Universities,  for  the  sake  of  the 
learning  of  the  book,  but  with  no  expectation 
of  profit,  consents  to  publish  it.  Its  sale  is 
small,  and  the  gains  of  that  sale  are  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  publication.  It  makes  no 
profit,  but  a  deficit.  The  second  book  is  a 
romance.  Its  author  is  an  ignorant  person 
who  has  a  literary  gift,  not  beneficial  to 
humanity,  of  writing  crudely  and  rapidly  about 
topics  which  stir  widespread  tastes  for  horror 
or  indecency.  This  book  costs  little  to  pro- 
duce and  sells  extensively,  and  the  gains  of 
its  author  are  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
laborious  student  whose  book  depended  for 
its  existence  upon  the  good-will  of  a  University. 
The  author  of  the  romance  deserred  nothing, 
unless  rebuke  or  punishment.  The  industri- 
ous  scholar  deserved  much.  But  it  was  the 
novelist  who  acquired  wealth  as  the  fruit  of 
his  exertions.  This  is  of  course  an  extreme 
case,  but  in  every  ease  that  can  be  named  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  no  correspondency 
whatever  between  the  deserving  of  exertions 
and  the  remuneration  they  obtain.  A  Parlia- 
mentary barrister  earns  in  an  hour  more  than 
a  fkmjhmm  mnm  in  a  month,  and  a  prima 
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donna  for  singing  two  songs  at  a  concert  will 
get  more  than  the  year's  -wages  of  most 
working-men.  Nor  as  between  one  wage- 
earning  working-man  and  another  do  the 
distinctions  of  wages  depend  upon  desert. 
Skilled  men  get  more  than  imskilled,  and  some 
sorts  of  skill  are  more  highly  paid  than  other 
sorts.  But  there  is  no  ethical  merit  in  the 
skill  that  is  most  rewarded,  and  no  ethical 
defect  in  the  lack  of  skill  tluit  is  most  lowly 
paid.  Ethics  arc  beside  the  point;  desert  is 
irrelevant;  the  |>ecuniar)'  value  of  exertions 
is  determined  !>}  *  "  •  non-ethical  economic 
cause**.     What  r  ii>l8  call   "the  law  of 

supply  and  demand  *'  regulates  earnings;  and 
it  is  not  the  deserts  of  a  man  but  the  rarity 
of  his  cajiacity  and  the  intensity  of  the  desire 
of  other  men  to  obtain  the  use  of  it,  which 
fix  how  much  he  will  get  for  his  labour, 
whether  of  mind  or  body. 

If  the  gains  of  labour  de{)end  on  non- 
ethical  considerations,  it  is  still  plainer  that 
the  gains  of  those  who  lend  their  possessions 
arc  altogether  unrelated  to  merit.  It  used 
indeed  to  be  said  by  economists  that  an 
investor  deserved  the  interest  on  his  invested 
money  by  the  self-control  he  exhibited  in 
investing  it  rather  than  spending  it.  But 
this  is  a  very  artificial  and  unreal  argument. 
No  doubt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
commuuity  it   is  often  more  desirable  that 
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money  should  be  saved  than  spent.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  always  so.  Expenditure 
may  be  benevolent  or  public-spirited;  it 
may  be  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  religion 
or  to  the  investigations  of  science;  indeed  it 
b  only  of  purely  luxurious  expenditure  of 
the  most  foolish  type  that  we  can  ccmfidratly 
say  that  the  money  involved  would  have 
been  better  saved  than  spent.  But  even 
whr  *g  is  wise  and  in  the  interest  of  the 

ooni  \.  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is 

done  from  altruistic  motives  or  that  it  has  any 
ethical  merit.  A  nuin  saves  because  he 
thinks  it  is  his  advantage  to  save,  and  be 
cannot  reasonably  be  thought  to  deserve  the 
interest  he  gets  for  his  investments  by  any 
merit  of  his  own.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  owner  of  land  who  lemb  his  hind  for  rent. 
The  landlord.  Uke  the  investor  and  like  the 
labourer,  makes  his  gain  not  in  respect  of 
any  merit,  but  because  he  has  something  to 
lend  which  other  people  want  and  are  pre* 
pared  to  pay  for.  It  is  the  demand  (or  land 
or  for  capital  or  (or  labour,  whether  mental 
or  bodily,  that  creates  the  value  of  these 
posaessions  and  excftioiis.  Without  demand 
there  is  no  value.  An  old  shoe  by  the  waysidet 
a  pebble  on  the  beaeh,  rotten  fruit  that  has 
(alien  in  the  dirt,  have  no  value,  for  no  one 
wants  them ;  and  to  be  unwanted  is  to  br  value* 
less.    The  other  efanwnt  wfaieh  is  emcntisl  to 
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value  is  some  limitation  in  supply  The  air  we 
breathe  is  not  unwanted;  it  is  indeed  indis- 
jAinsable  to  human  life;  but  its  unlimited 
abundance  deprives  it  of  any  pecuniary  value. 
The  illustration  reminds  us  of  a  distinction 
which  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  persons  inex- 
perienced in  economic  discussion.  The  word 
'•  value  "  is  used  in  two  quite  different  senses. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  the  money 
worth  of  an  article ;  sometimes  it  is  used 
more  vaguely  and  generally  to  indicate  that 
that  to  which  it  is  attached  is  in  some 
sense  desirable  or  estimable.  Thus  we  speak 
of  a  "  valued  friend,"  or  a  "  valuable  contri- 
bution to  debate,"  or  the  "  value  of  an 
arg\iment,"  not  meaning  that  the  friend  or 
the  speech  or  the  argument  would  fetch  much 
if  sold,  but  meaning  that  they  are  objects  of 
esteem  upon  one  ground  or  another.  Air  is 
in  the  highest  degree  valuable  in  the  general 
sense  of  Ijcing  a  desirable  thing,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  our  present  discussion  it  has  no 
value ;  that  is  to  say,  it  commands  no  price 
in  money  or  goods.  It  has,  as  the  economists 
speak,  no  value  in  exchange.  And  it  is  rarity 
and  desirability  in  the  article,  not  merit  in 
the  owner,  that  make  a  thing  valuable  in  this 
sense,  and  the  gain  of  lending  it  great.  The 
gains  then  that  a  man  makes  by  lending  his 
labour  or  his  possessions  depend  not  on  his 
merits   but  on   the  demand  that  exists  for 
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what  he  has  to  lend  and  the  Hmitation  of  the 
■>Iy  of  similar  wealth  or  labour.  The 
. — lie  process  is  non-ethical,  and  upon  what- 
ever ground  the  owner  can  claim  a  right  to  his 
gain,  it  cannot  be  on  the  ground  that  he 
deserves  it.  Tliis  appUes  equally  to  all  sorts 
of  profit,  whether  it  be  the  dividends  paid  on 
;•  "r  the  rent  of  land.     Nay,  as 

1 1  li  out,  it  appUes  to  the  gains 

made  by  lending  exertions,  to  the  gains  of  a 
>vriter  or  a  barrister  or  a  ploughman  or  an 
engine-driver.  None  of  these  are  paid,  neither 
the  landlord  nor  the  investor  nor  the  author 
nor  the  lawyer  nor  the  wage*eamcr,  in 
respect  to  their  ethical  deserts,  but  all  of 
them  in  respect  to  the  comparative  rarity 
and  desirability  of  what  they  have  to  lend. 

liut  it  is  sometimes  said  that  in  respect  to 
land,  or  to  certain  sorts  of  land,  another 
consideration  arises  which  ought  to  be 
reckoned  as  equitably  diminishing  the  claim 
of  ownership,  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  make 
the  land  affected  a  peculiariy  fit  subject  for 
taxation.  It  is  believed  that  the  community 
creates  all  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  value 
of  land.  For  example,  at  a  Cooferenoe  held 
at  Glasgow  on  September  llth,  IQII  '*to 
promote  the  taxatioii  of  land  vahiet,**  the 
following  resolution  was,  amongft  others, 
agreed  to  :— 

''(4th)   That   this   Conference   affirms  iU 
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deep  conviction  that  the  existing  deplorable 
condition  of  the  people  in  regard  to  Had 
Housing,  Low  Wages,  and  Unemployment 
in  to^vn  and  country  is  directly  traceable  to 
Land  ^lonopoly,  and  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  present  system  of  Taxation  and  Rating  :- 
emphatically  declares  its  opinion  that  the 
only  just  and  expedient  method  of  removing 
these  social  evils  is  by  the  exemption  of  all 
improvements  and  all  the  processes  of  industry 
from  the  burden  of  Rates  and  Taxes  and  the 
substitution  of  a  direct  Tax  on  the  value  of  all 
Land,  a  value  which  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Presence,  Growth,  and  Industry  of  the  people," 
There  are  several  highly  disputable  jiropo- 
sitions  in  this  resolution,  but  we  are  con 
ccmed  for  the  moment  with  the  last  one 
expressed  in  the  words  "  a  value  which  is 
entirely  due  to  the  presence,  growth,  and 
industry  of  the  people."  Now  it  is  of  course 
quite  true  that  the  value  of  land  like  the  value 
of  every  other  commodity  which  has  any 
value,  and  like  the  value  of  all  labour,  froi.. 
the  value  of  the  professional  services  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  the  value  of  the  work  of 
any  artisan  in  Glasgow,  depends  entirely  o)i 
the  presence  of  the  people  :  that  is  to  say,  if 
there  were  no  people  there  would  be  no  onr- 
either  to  purchase  or  hire  land  or  any  com 
modity,  or  to  hire  workmen  in  Glasgow  or 
barristers  in  Edinburgh.     Accordingly  neither 
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commodities  nor  labour  would  have  any 
value.  But  if  it  is  meant,  as  of  course  it  is, 
that  the  value  of  land  depends  in  some 
peculiar  sense  upon  the  conununity,  the 
proposition  is  altogether  untrue  and  mislead- 
ing. 

Let  us  analyse  in  what  the  value  of  land 
Gonsista.  Land  has  value  like  ever\'thing 
else  because  it  possesses  certain  utilities  wliich 
I)eople  desire.  I  reckon  that  the  utilities  of 
land  may  be  classified  under  three  beads, 
lliere  is  the  utility  of  land  which  depends  od 
the  various  plants  which  grow  out  of  it:  this 
we  may  call  the  vegetable  utility  of  land. 
There  is  the  utility  of  land  which  depends  on 
the  minerals  which  form  it  or  lie  within  it; 
this  may  be  called  the  mineral  utiUty  of  land. 
And  tliirdly  there  is  the  utility  of  land  as 
the  floor  of  habitable  space,  which  nmy  be 
called  the  spadal  utihty  of  land.  Each  of 
these  utiUties  has  its  value,  and  that  value 
depends  on  precisely  the  same  forces  as  the 
value  of  the  utility  of  any  other  commodity 
in  the  world— of  the  utiUty  of  a  coat,  for 
example,  as  an  article  of  wearing  apparel. 
There  is  a  demand  for  each  of  these  utilities 
and  that  demand  obtains  a  supply  to  satisfy 
it  by  paying  a  certain  price.  Or  in  other 
words  the  price  is  driven  sewnctunci  vp  and 
•ometimes  down  by  the  variations  in  demand 
and  supply.    Take,  for  wrampif,  the  vcfetable 
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utility  of  English  land.  The  value  of  this 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  various  crops 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  land,  and  the  value 
of  these  crops  in  its  turn  depends  on  the 
relation  between  the  demand  for  and  supply 
of  them.  When,  therefore,  the  development 
of  corn  lands  in  America  and  elsewhere  vastly 
increased  the  supply  of  corn  available,  without 
any  proportionate  increase  in  the  demand  for 
corn,  the  demand  for  agricultural  land  went 
down,  the  value  (that  is  to  say)  of  its  vegetable 
utility  was  diminished  and  only  a  lower  rent 
was  obtainable  by  the  owners  of  it.  If  in  the 
future  population  goes  on  growing  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  land  under 
cultivation  throughout  the  world,  or  in  the 
productivity  of  that  which  is  cultivated,  the 
value  of  corn  will  go  up  and  with  it  the  demand 
for  the  vegetable  utility  of  English  land,  which 
will  thus  also  enhance  in  value  and  obtain  a 
higher  rent. 

Now  how  far  is  it  true  that  the  value  of 
this  utility  is  either  created  or  increased  by 
the  people  ?  What  justification  is  there  for 
the  statement  that  this  value  "  is  entirely 
due  to  the  presence,  gro^^th  and  industrj'  of 
the  people  "  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  expression 
"  the  i>eople  "  may  mean  the  human  race 
generally,  or  that  part  of  it  which  lives  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  it  may  mean  the  com- 
munity acting  as  an  organised  State,  whether 
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nationally  or  municipally.  As  already  said, 
the  people  in  the  sense  of  humanity  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  undoubtedly  play 
a  part  in  creating  the  value  of  land  by  desiring 
the  produce  of  land  and  seeking  to  purchase 
it.  But  they  do  this  in  respect  to  everything 
which  has  any  value.  It  can  hardly  be  meant 
to  assert  that  the  value  of  land  is  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  everything  else.  For  plainly 
the  utterance  of  such  a  truism  would  furnish 
no  ground  for  treating  land  differently  from 
everything  else.  We  must  assume  that  some- 
thing more  is  intended  by  the  statement  that 
**  the  value  of  land  is  entirely  due  to  the 
presence,  growth  and  industry  of  the  people.** 
But  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  poasible 
influence  in  creating  value  the  people  generally 
can  be  said  to  have  except  the  influence  of 
consumers  or  users  making  a  demand.  It  may 
indeed  be  argued  that  the  people  as  a  com- 
munity by  providing  for  the  security  and  con- 
venience of  trade  and  commerce  and  enfo- 
the  safeguards  of  law  against  criminaU,  eii 
the  industry  of  farming  to  be  carried  on  and 
the  produce  of  the  soil  to  be  collected  and 
carried  to  market.  Doubtless  in  this  way 
the  community*  if  it  cannot  be  said  positively 
to  create  the  supply  of  produce,  does  very 
greatly  facilitate  it,  and  therefore  powerfully 
affects  its  value.  But  this  again  is  true  in 
respect  of  all  industry  and  all  production. 
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The  protection  of  the  State  is  |)crhaps  rather 
less  important  to  a  comparatively  simple  in- 
dustry like  agriculture  than  it  is  to  an  elaborate 
process  of  manufacture,  or  to  mercantile 
tran<?actions  resting  mainly  or  wholly  upon 
contract  and  credit.  What  the  State  does, 
therefore,  for  the  value  of  the  produce  of  land 
and  so  for  the  value  of  land  itself,  it  does  for 
the  value  of  all  produce,  for  the  gains  of  all 
trade,  commerce  or  industry.  It  seems  plain 
that  this  general  operation  of  the  State  cannot 
be  the  basis  of  a  theory  that  a  direct  tax  on 
the  value  of  all  land  is  more  justifiable  than 
*'  the  burden  of  rates  and  taxes  "  on  "  all 
improvements  and  all  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry.'* Evidently  those  who  favour  the 
taxation  of  land  values  believe  that  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  the  relation  between 
the  people  and  the  value  of  land,  whereas  the 
relation  of  the  people  as  consumers  creating 
a  demand,  and  the  other  relation  of  the  people 
as  the  State  securing  the  processes  of  industry 
and  commerce,  are  not  in  the  least  peculiar 
to  land  but  common  to  all  sorts  of  commodities 
and  all  sorts  of  production. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  a  theory  which 
one  believes  to  be  a  delusion,  and  I  hesitate^ 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  expound  the  views  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  justice  of  special 
taxation  for  land  values.  But  as  far  as  I  am 
able   to  understand   their   ideas,   they   rely 
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upon  the  proposition  that  land  is  a  monopoly, 
that,  therefore,  it  is  quite  unJike  most  other 
commodities,  and  that  the  people  are  made 
the  victims  of  extortion  by  the  monopohsts 
who  own  land,  and  are  forced  against  their 
will  to  create  in  altogether  a  unique  way 
a  demand,  and  consequently  a  value,  for  land. 
Land-taxers  appear  to  be  thinking  of  what  I 
have  called  the  '*  spactal "  utility  of  land 
rather  than  its  vegetable  or  mineral  utility. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  land  is  useful  not 
only  for  what  grows  in  it  or  what  ean  be  dug 
out  of  it,  but  also  as  being  the  floor  of  habitable 
spaoe.  Human  beings  must  live  somewliere. 
in  nofinal  drcumstanoes  they  can  live  neitlier 
on  the  water  nor  in  the  air.  Therefore  they 
must  live  on  the  land;  and  it  is  this  spndnl 
utility  which  I  apprehend  land-taxers  enll  n 
monopoly.  But  in  this  they  are  inaccurate. 
All  the  land  in  the  earth  is  not  owned  by  one 
person  but  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  and 
even  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
owned  by  very  many.  Land  is  no  doubt 
limited  in  amount,  and  land  conveniently 
situated  for  this  purpose  or  that  is  still  more 
limited ;  but  **  monopoly  *'  is  not  the  proper 
word  by  which  to  deseribe  the  limited  supply 
oC  on  article.  The  supply  of  everything  that 
hat  value  is  limited,  but  wherever  there  are 
different  persons  controlling  the  supply  of 
different  pnreels  of  a  conanodity  and 
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peting  against  one  another,  there  is  no 
monopoly.  And  this  is  usually  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  letting  and  hiring  of  land.  But 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  limitation  of  the 
supply  of  land  available  for  a  particular 
purpose,  as  for  instance  land  conveniently 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great 
town,  does  powerfully  affect  its  value.  The 
question  then  follows  :  does  this  limitation 
of  supply  give  to  the  people  any  peculiar  share 
in  creating  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Land  is  not  the  only  thing  of  which  the 
supply  is  limited.  Indeed  nothing  in  the 
world  that  has  pecuniary  value  can  be 
unlimitedly  supplied ;  since  without  some  limit 
there  can  be  no  value.  But  the  character 
of  the  limitation  varies.  The  supply  of 
works  of  art  is  closely  limited,  for  nothing 
in  the  world  except  the  labour  of  the  artists 
can  increase  their  amount.  In  the  case  of 
a  dead  artist  the  limitation  is  therefore 
absolute.  No  more  landscapes  by  Rembrandt 
can  possibly  be  painted,  since  Rembrandt  is 
dead.  Land  available  for  a  particular  pur- 
ptose  is  limited  by  nature  and  the  laws  of 
space.  But  here  there  is  a  measure  of  elas- 
ticity. Land  of  inferior  degree  of  convenience 
may  be  brought  in  to  supplement  the  supply 
of  that  which  is  most  convenient.  Im})roved 
means  of  communication  constantly  operate 
in  this  manner.     Railways,  roads,  motor-cars, 
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enlarge  the  supply  of  land  which  is  available 
for  those  who  desire  to  reside  within  so  many 
minutes*  journey  of  a  town.  Manufactured 
articles,  again,  can  be  supplied  subject  to 
the  limitation  of  the  cost  of  producing  them, 
and  this  cost  depends  on  the  value  of  the 
materials,  labour  and  capital  useii.  And  into 
these  values  indirectly  enter  the  limitation  of 
the  supply  of  labour,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  supply  of  raw  material  caused  by  the 
limitation  of  the  supply  of  land.  But  there  is 
no  peculiarity  about  the  limitation  of  the 
supply  of  land  which  justifies  a  special  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  peoi)le  that  they  have  created 
the  value  of  land.  Even  if  the  limitation 
really  did  amount  to  a  monopoly  it  would 
not  justify  such  a     '  T'      f)cople  have 

not  caused  the  lin  .  I'b'-     Nature 

limits  the  supply  of  land  as  she  also  limits 
the  supply  of  labour.  There  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  human  beings  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  just  as  there  is  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  land.  And  of  those 
human  beings  there  is  only  a  number  still 
more  limited  who  are  available  as  labouren 
for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  just  as  of 
the  limited  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  only 
a  more  ;it  is  available  for  those 

who  w.  :.  Uj  ..„„..  m  a  particular  locality. 
But  land-tazers  would  surely  not  argue  that 
the  people  created  the  value  of  the  labour 
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of  any  individual  in  such  a  sense  as  to  give 
them  an  equitable  claim  to  appropriate  the 
value  of  that  labour  in  whole  or  in  part. 
And  yet  it  is  clear  that  if  they  are  prepared 
to  ar<Tue  that  because  demand  operating  on 
a  limited  supply  creates  the  value  of  land, 
the  community  have  a  special  right  over  that 
value,  they  must  also  argue  that  a  similar 
effect  on  the  value  of  labour  must  give  the 
community  a  similar  right  over  that  value. 
And  indeed,  since  the  influence  of  demand 
and  of  the  limitation  of  supply  is  universal, 
they  must  argue  that  all  exchangeable  value 
is  created  by  the  people  and  may  be  wholly 
or  partly  appropriated  by  the  community. 
But  this  univei*sal  claim  is  precisely  what  land- 
taxers  do  not  make.  They  make  a  special 
claim  over  the  value  of  land  and  that  sj)ecial 
claim  is  quite  baseless. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  made  clearer  if  an 
actual  illustration  is  considered.  Land  near 
C  Green  has,   it  is  said,   lately  risen 

cu...  .;.v  :ably  in  value.  This  is  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  the  new  tube  railway 
which  makes  Golder*s  Green  a  convenient 
place  for  those  to  reside  at  who  have  work 
in  London.  Let  us  analyse  exactly  what 
has  taken  place.  It  is  plain  that  what  has 
immediately  raised  the  value  of  the  land  in 
Golder*s  Green  is  that  a  larger  number  of 
people  have  been  anxious  to  hire  or  buy  it. 
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There  has  been  a  larger  demand  for  it.  This 
demand  has  not  strictly  been  created  by  the 
tube  railway,  but  it  has  been  made  effectual  by 
it.  Before  the  tube  railway  existed  there  were 
no  doubt  plenty  of  people  wanting  some  such 
place  of  residence  as  Golder's  Green,  but  until 
the  railway  existed  the  demand  did  not  affect 
Golder*s  Green,  beoause  Golder*8  Green  was 
not  sufficiently  convenient  of  access.  The 
tube  railway  enabled  those  who  wanted  to 
live  in  a  place  like  Golder's  Green  to  make 
their  desire  effectual.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  tube  railway  gave  aeoeastbUity  to  Golder's 
Green.  But  it  would  be  more  strictly  accurate 
to  say  that  it  gave  to  those  who  were  desirous 
of  access  to  Golder's  Green  the  facilities  that 
they  desired.  The  consequence  of  thus  aHord- 
inf  f^ieilities  to  these  people  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  satisfy  their  wish  to  live 
at  Golder's  Green,  and  so  to  constitute  a 
largely  increased  effective  demand  lor  land 
there.     So  the  value  of  the  land  went  up. 

Now  if  the  community  is  to  make  a  claim 
to  have  created  the  increased  value  of  land 
in  Gcilder's  Green,  that  claim  must  be  framed 
in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
increased  value  was  the  eftoet  of  the  demand 
and  that,  since  it  was  the  work  of  those  who 
made  that  demand  and  not  of  the  landowner, 
it  ought  to  belong  to  them  and  not  to  him. 
But  te  that  case  the  chum  must  be  made  on 
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behalf  of  those  who  now  reside  in  Golder*s 
Green,  not  on  behalf  of  the  State.  And, 
further,  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  must  be 
contended  that  the  value  of  everything 
belongs  to  some  one  who  is  not  the  thing's 
owner.  For  since  value  altogether  depends 
upon  demand,  and  since  the  owner  is  neces- 
sarily not  a  person  who  demands  his  own 
property,  the  value  of  everjihing  is  always 
created  by  some  one  other  than  the  owner 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  belong  to  him. 
These  consequences  are  plainly  absurdities. 
Secondly,  it  may  be  urged  with  more  plausi- 
bility that  the  tube  railway  has  caused  the 
increase  of  value,  and  that  therefore  it  ought 
to  belong  to  those  who  have  made  the  tube 
railway  and  in  part  to  the  State  by  whose 
assistance  the  tube  railway  has  been  made. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  State  has  played 
only  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tube  railway.  All  that  the 
State  has  done  has  been  to  lend  its  power  to 
compel  owners  of  property  concerned  to  give 
thoroughfare  to  the  railway  on  fair  terms. 
This  seems  a  very  insufhcient  service  upon 
which  to  make  a  claim  for  the  whole  incre- 
ment of  the  value  of  land  in  Golder's  Green, 
or  even  for  a  large  part  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
it  be  argued  that  the  tube  railway  is  the  creator 
of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 
Golder's    Green,    and    that    that    increased 
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value  ought  to  belong  to  the  creator  of  it, 
it  would  have  to  be  assigned  mainly  to 
the  shareholders  and  promoters  of  the 
railway  by  whose  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  by  the  labour  of  whose  employees,  the 
railway  has  been  made.  But  further,  here 
as  before  we  find  that  the  State  is  only  doing 
for  the  tube  railway  and  the  people  who  desire 
to  travel  on  it,  and  indirectly  for  the  owners 
of  land  in  GoIder*8  Green,  what  it  does  for 
all  sorts  of  enterprises  and  all  sorts  of  traders 
and  all  sorts  of  posseswrs  of  wealth.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  action  of  the  State,  none 
except  the  simplest  forms  of  industry  could 
be  conducted.  Without  streets  and  lights 
and  water-supply,  life  in  great  cities  would 
be  impossible.  Without  the  means  of  trans* 
port  that  have  been  prorided  by  the  action 
of  the  State,  all  the  trade  and  comroeroe 
which  is  now  carried  on  by  persons  moving 
to  and  fro  along  the  public  ways  would  be 
hindered,  and  the  workman  himself,  narrowed 
to  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  employ* 
ment  to  which  he  could  walk,  would  flml 
his  employment  rarer  and  his  wages  lower. 
And  if  the  State  docs  much  by  assisting 
transport,  it  does  still  more  by  maintaining 
security  of  life  and  property.  By  the 
action  of  law  contracts  are  enforced ;  by  the 
efforts  of  the  police  crime  is  restrained  and 
disorder  repressed.    So  men  can  go  about 
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their  work;  the  vast  enterprises  and  risks 
of  business  can  be  undertaken ;  a  system  of 
credit  which  multiplies  the  productivity  of 
wealth  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagina- 
tion can  grow  up  and  exist,  all  depending 
upon  the  protection  that  the  State  affords. 
Take  away  all  the  wealth  that  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  but  for  the  action  of  the 
State,  and  the  whole  population  would  be 
plunged  into  the  direst  poverty;  destitution 
and  misery  would  reign  far  and  wide  and 
our  elaborate  civilisation  would  relapse  into 
savagery.  In  promoting,  therefore,  a  tube 
railway  to  Golder's  Green,  the  State  is  doing 
nothing  special;  it  is  only  performing  its 
ordinary  function  of  facilitating  the  working 
of  the  energies  and  desires  of  its  citizens.  It 
is  not  directly  creating  value,  but  it  is  giving 
full  play  to  that  power  of  demand  which 
does  create  value,  just  as  in  a  thousand  other 
modes  it  clears  the  way  for  the  operation  of 
economic  forces  and  so  ministers  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  The  making  of  the  rail- 
way, no  more  than  anything  else,  gives  ground 
for  sustaining  a  special  and  peculiar  claim 
by  the  State  on  the  value  of  the  land  at 
Golder's  Green. 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  claim 
of  the  people,  either  as  users  or  as  an  organised 
community,  to  appropriate  either  all  the  value 
oi  land  or  any  particular  increment  in  that 
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value  because  they  have  created  it  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  share  of  it  different  from 
what  they  can  fairly  claim  in  respect  to  any- 
thing else,  is  a  pure  delusion.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  it  should  have  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on 
the  minds  of  many  people.  But  they  have 
probably  been  misled  by  the  error  discussed 
Mme  pages  back«  that  people  sometimes 
deserve  what  they  own  because  they  have 
earned  it,  and  sometimes  do  not  deserve  it 
beeaose  it  has  come  to  them  irrespective  of 
their  deserts.  Naturally,  in  the  light  of 
that  opinion,  the  gains  derived  from  the 
inemsed  value  of  land  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  great  cities  seem  a  striking  example  of 
undeserved  wealth.  But  if  it  be  once  realised 
that  the  forces  that  make  wealth  are  never 
ethical,  and  that  the  gains  made  by  leadiiig 
any  posKssioo,  whether  it  be  land  or  money 
or  anything  else,  are  equally  imeanied»  and 
that  even  those  gains  thai  depend  upon 
exertion  do  not  correspond  to  desert,  the 
whole  conception  expressed  in  the  phrase 
*'  unearned  increment  *'  is  cut  up  by  the  roots. 
All  property  is  seen  to  be  on  the  same  moral 
level,  as  something  acquired  without  injustice, 
that  is  to  say,  without  fraud  or  vktlenee,  but 
not  meritoriously  so  that  the  owner's  title 
may  rest  on  his  virtues.  And  special  taxation 
on  land  cannot  be  justified  nor  any  similar 
special  tax  :  for  such  taxes  aifttme  distfaiclkNis 
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in  the  relation  of  the  community  to  the 
property  concerned  where  no  distinctions 
exist. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  to  argue 
that,  because  things  are  on  a  bad  footing, 
therefore  the  State  ought  not  to  try  to  make 
it  better.  Even  though,  it  may  be  said,  the 
exchangeable  or  pecuniary  value  of  acquisi- 
tions depends  altogether  on  supply  and  de- 
mand and  has  no  ethical  basis,  that  is  only  a 
reason  the  more  for  discarding  exchangeable 
value  together  with  the  competitive  system 
r  'is  created  it,  and  falling  back  upon  a 
•  ,  lion  of  value  which  is  better  because 

it  is  ethical.  >Vhatever  may  actually  happen, 
the  gains  of  extortion,  of  vice,  of  folly,  ought 
not  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  gains  of 
those  who  harmlessly  but  without  effort,  put 
their  possessions  out  for  hire.  Nor  ought 
the  gains  of  these  harmless  but  idle  persons 
to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  gains  of  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  industry.  It  may  Imj  tnie 
that  as  long  as  the  comjjctitive  system  exists, 
supply  and  demand  will  take  their  course, 
and  wealth  will  not  depend  upon  merit,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  legislator  and  the 
tax-gatherer  should  not  have  in  mind  a 
nobler  standard  of  reward.  Es|)ccially  in 
imposing  taxes  the  State  can  keep  in  view 
the  '  '  ■'■  prts  of  various  classes  of  the  com- 
mur.  1  can  seek  to  throw  the  burdens 
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that  must  be  thrown  somewhere,  most  on 
those  who  deserve  least  the  esteem  of  the 
community. 

This  soimds  a  very  attractive  conception 
of  the  function  of  the  State,  but  it  is  in  fact 
to  set  the  State  to  perform  a  task  which  is 
beyond  its  powers.  The  State  lacks  adequate 
knowledge  for  the  purpose  and  could  not 
obtain  it,  because  it  would  be  altogether 
impossible  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  all 
the  property  in  the  country,  and  to  determine 
how  far  the  method  of  its  acquisition  had  been 
de8er\'ing  or  otherwise.  The  State  must 
therefore  fall  back  on  existing  categories  of 
classification.  And  the  categories  which  it 
-  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  drawing 

i..^    lions  desired  were  not  constructed 

in  respect  to  merit  and  do  not  correspond 
to  it.  This  has  already  been  shown  in  resi>ect 
to  the  categories  **  earned  **  and  *'  mieamed.** 
It  is  equally  true  in  other  cases.  For  instance, 
tending  money  is  one  of  the  categories  into 
wfaieh  the  aequisitkNi  of  wealth  may  be 
divided.  But  money-lenders  differ  infinitely 
in  desert.  A  banker  conducting  a  perfectly 
innocent  and  very  useful  business  makes  money 
by  lending,  as  much  as  a  usurer  who  entices 
the  foolish  to  lx>rrow  on  exorbitant  tenns, 
and  pre}^  upon  them  relentlessly  in  their 
incapacity  to  fulfU  their  engagements.  Again, 
one    manufacturer   makes    his    proflts   coo- 
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sistently  with  paying  his  workpeople  a  good 
wage,  and  conducting  eveiy  detail  of  his 
bargain  with  them  not  merely  equitably,  but 
kindly.  Another  employer,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  legal  classification,  forces  the 
hardest  terms  upon  his  workpeople,  and  is 
relentlessly  harsh  in  exacting  the  utmost 
claims  the  law  gives  him  against  them. 
Similarly  landowners,  in  making  and  enforcing 
the  contracts  on  which  they  let  their  land, 
differ  in  almost  infinite  degrees  of  merit.  To 
tax,  therefore,  according  to  desert  would 
he  impossible,  and  would  be  admitted  to  be 
impossible  if  people  could  once  rid  their  minds 
of  the  notion  that  in  the  economic  forces  which 
create  exchangeable  value  ethical  distinctions 
can  be  traced  and  made  the  basis  of  differ- 
ences of  taxation.  The  categories  of  "  earned  '* 
and  '*  unearned  **  wealth  are,  as  has  been 
shown,  as  unsound  a  basis  for  taxation 
according  to  desert  as  the  categories  of  land- 
owners or  employers  or  money-lenders  would 
be.  Taxation  acconling  to  merit  caTi  seem 
possible  only  to  the  confused  in  thought. 

Nor  really,  pleasing  though  it  seems  that 
the  State  should  support  righteousness  and 
discountenance  its  opposite,  can  such  a  duty 
\)e  properly  imposed  upon  it.  The  distinction 
between  vice  and  crime  is  there  to  remind  us 
that  the  State  has  been  taught  by  experience 
to  refrain  from  acting  as  a  moral  censor.     And 
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yet  if  it  were  the  duty  of  the  State  to  hold  a 
general  moral  assize  and  reward  the  deser\'ing 
and  punish  the  undeserving,  it  would  be 
better  to  do  it  not  by  taxation,  but  directly 
by  inflicting  penalties  and  assigning  benefits 
according  to  degrees  of  virtue  or  vice.  To  use 
taxation  for  such  a  purpose  is  to  introduce 
a  dangerous  element  of  confusion.  For  since 
the  larger  the  sum  which  can  be  drawn  by 
tAxatioti  from  one  person  or  class  the  less 
need  be  taken  from  other  persons  or  Hssscs, 
taxation  according  to  merit  would  induee 
every  one  to  try  and  convict  those  wliose 
circumstances  were  different  of  some  moral 
error  or  deficiency,  in  order  that  a  portion 
of  the  national  burden  might  be  shifted  on 
to  them.  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  Hislory  tells 
a  story  which  b  full  of  instruction  as  to  the 
dangers  of  turning  the  punishment  of  wronf- 
doing  into  a  source  of  funds  for  the  £x- 
chequer.  In  the  reign  of  King  William  III 
there  was  in  the  public  service  a  very  wealthy 
man  named  Duncombe,  who  was  goilly  ol 
uialffiiatiou  of  public  money.  The  House  of 
ConuDons,  in  the  course  of  some  examinationfl 
into  financial  affairs,  came  upon  a  trace  of 
his  irregularities.  Duneomhe,  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  lost  his  head  and  was 
betmyed  into  making  indiscreet  ^''■"■t'lnn 
which  convicted  him  of  fraud  and  raborning 
forgery.     As  the  law  then  stood  it  was  doubt- 
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ful  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  legal  offence,  and 
it  was  decided  not  to  prosecute  him  ;  but  the 
indignation  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
profoundly  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  immensely  rich  and  shamefully  dishonest. 
Accordingly,  a  special  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  was  introduced  to  deprive  him  of 
two-thirds  of  his  property  and  to  transfer 
it  to  the  Exchequer.  The  measure  trans- 
gressed the  principle,  generally  recognised 
as  essential  to  justice,  that  none  should  be 
punished  by  a  retrospective  penal  law.  Dun- 
combe  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  punishment 
of  which  he  had  no  notice  when  he  committed 
the  offence.  The  State  was  to  punish  him 
for  doing  that  of  which,  according  to  law,  he 
could  not  be  convicted.  Dut  the  Bill  had 
also,  as  Macaulay  points  out,  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  aspect  by  reason  of  the  use  that 
was  to  be  made  of  the  wealth  taken  from 
Buncombe.  The  sum  was  so  large  that  it 
would  have  considerably  relieved  taxation 
for  that  year. 

**  His  property  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
considerably  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Two-thirds  of  that  property  were 
equivalent  to  about  sevenpence  in  the  pound 
on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed  to 
the  land  tax.  If,  therefore,  two-thirds  of 
that  property  could  have  been  brought  into 
the  Exchequer,  the  land  tax  for  1699,  a  burden 
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most  painfully  felt  by  the  class  which  had  the 
chief  power  in  England,  might  have  been 
reduced  from  three  shillings  to  two  and 
fivepence.  Every  squire  of  a  thousand  a  year 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  had 
thirty  pounds  more  to  spend;  and  that  sum 
might  well  have  made  to  him  the  whole 
difference  between  being  at  ease  and  being 
pinched  during  twelve  months.  If  the  Bill 
had  passed,  if  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of 
the  kingdom  had  found  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  obtain  a  welcome  remission  of  taxa- 
tion by  imposing  on  a  Shy  lock  or  an  Over- 
reach, by  a  retrospective  law,  a  fine  not  heavier 
than  his  misconduct  might,  in  a  moral  view, 
seem  to  have  deserved,  it  is  impossible  to 
beUev«  that  they  wouki  not  soon  have  re* 
curred  to  so  simple  and  agreeable  a  resource. 
In  every  age  it  is  easy  to  find  rich  men  who 
have  done  bad  things  f6r  which  the  law  has 
provided  no  punishment  or  an  madequate 
punishment.  The  estates  of  such  men  would 
soon  have  been  copwdered  as  a  fund  applicable 
to  the  pubUe  Mnrlee.  As  often  as  it  wa« 
necessary  to  vote  an  extraordinary  supply 
to  the  Crown,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  would  have  looked  about  for  some 
unpopular  capitalist  to  plunder.  Appetite 
would  have  grown  with  indulgence.  Aoeusft* 
tKHis  wottM  have  been  eeferly  iveleoaied. 
Rumours  and  witiefapi  imuld  have  been 
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received  as  proofs.  The  wealth  of  the  great 
goldsmiths  of  the  Royal  Exchange  would 
have  become  as  insecure  as  that  of  a  Jew 
under  the  Plantagenets,  as  that  of  a  Christian 
under  a  Turkish  Pasha.  Rich  men  would 
have  tried  to  invest  their  acquisitions  in  some 
form  in  which  they  could  lie  closely  hidden 
and  could  be  speedily  removed.  In  no  long 
time  it  would  have  l)een  found  that  of  all 
financial  resources  the  least  productive  is 
robbery,  and  that  the  public  had  really  paid 
far  more  dearly  for  Duncombe's  hundreds  of 
thousands  than  if  it  had  borrowed  them  at 
fifty  per  cent.**     (Chap,  xxiii). 

Now  taxation  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  taxpayer  has  something  of  the  character 
of  the  proceeding  against  Duncombe.  It 
would  be  in  effect  a  system  of  pains  and 
penalties.  These  penalties  would  be  inflicted 
on  individuals  for  acts  or  conduct  which, 
even  if  immoral  or  discreditable,  have  never 
been  reckoned  criminal,  and  the  taxes  would 
be  tainted  with  the  injustice  which  belong 
to  retrospective  punishment.  And  such  taxa- 
tion would  have  the  additional  evil,  so  well 
expounded  by  Macaulay,  that  it  would  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  more  numerous  classes 
of  taxpayers  to  seek  out  cases  of  misconduct 
in  order  to  justify  penal  taxes,  the  fruits  of 
which  would  go  to  relieve  themselves.  A 
fiscal  policy  which  sought  to  put  the  national 
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burdens  as  much  as  possible  oq  the  shoulders 
of  the  undeserving  rich  because  of  their  lack 
of  virtue,  would  be  to  perpetrate  on  a  great 
scale,  and  with  much  smaller  provocation, 
the  error  which  Macaulay  so  severely  censures 
i"  ♦*^"  House  of  Commons  of  1698.  Yet  such 
icy  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible. 
Already  we  see  statesmen,  if  not  imposing 
taxes  for  the  sake  of  punishing  faults,  at  any 
rate  justifying  taxes  because  they  incident- 
ally do  punish  persons  guilty  ol  unpopular 
misconduct.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  recent 
taxes  imposed  on  the  licensed  victualling 
trade  have  been  partly  reooauDended  by  the 
strong  feeling  excited  against  that  trade  as 
one  which  profits  by  the  vices  of  the  people. 
And  in  the  famous  speech  whioh  Mr.  Lloyd 
Geoige  delivered  at  Limefaonse,  he  defended 
his  proposed  land  taxes  by  chaiging  a  certain 
laiiclowner  with  having  been  guilty  ol  black* 
mail.  Here  we  seem  to  approach  very  eloss 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  House  of  <>->wmm>« 
which  endeavoured  to  Ane  Dunoombe.  There 
are  donbtless  great  difhwneet  between  a 
general  enactment  imposing  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  future  gains,  and  a  special  bill  imposing  a 
fine  of  two-thirds  of  a  man*s  whole  property. 
But  the  essential  vice  of  infiiciting  a  punish 
ment  oo  those  who  have  never  been  convicted 
of  any  offence  by  law,  and  of  making  the  fruits 
of  that  punishment  praAtable  to  the 
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munity,  are  common  to  the  two  cases.  To 
tax  a  class  specially  is  to  punish  them; 
to  punish  except  for  crime  is  unjust ;  and  to 
commit  injustice  in  order  to  profit  by  it  is 
dishonest.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
if  Parliament  proceeds  further  to  consider 
not  the  capacity  of  taxpayers  to  bear  taxes, 
but  their  deserts  calling  for  punishment,  it 
will  ultimately  find  the  truth  of  Macaulay's 
saying  that  of  all  financial  resources  the  least 
productive  is  robbery. 

Our  survey,  then,  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  right  of  private  property,  and  the 
relation  of  the  State,  especially  in  its  function 
of  tax-gatherer,  to  property,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  impossible  for  the  State 
equitably  to  distinguish  between  one  kind  of 
property  and  another,  either  on  the  principle 
that  its  economic  value  is  earned  or  unearnedi 
or  on  the  general  principle  that  it  has  been 
acquired  more  or  less  meritoriously.  All 
property  appears  to  have  an  equal  claim  on 
the  respect  of  the  State,  and  neither  in  taxa- 
tion nor  in  other  acts  of  State  can  distinc- 
tions be  fairly  drawn  between  one  owner  of 
property  and  another.  But  this  does  not 
affect  the  consideration  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  State  may  interfere  with  any  right 
of  property,  nor  those  on  which  it  ought  to 
distribute  the  burden  of  taxation.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  the  present  work  to  state 
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except  in  outline  what  ought  to  guide  State 
action  in  interfering  in  relation  to  property. 
The  most  important  principle  is  that  it  should 
Act  towards  classes  as  it  certainly  would  act 
individuals,  and  make  no  requirement 
v>  1 1 IV 11  cin  honest  man  would  feel  it  impossible 
to  justify  to  his  conscience  if  it  were  a  demand 
made  by  one  individual  upon  another,  instead 
of  a  community  upon  a  class.  It  is  singular  and 
desenres  notice  that,  whereas  Liberal  politi- 
cians and  publicists  are  honourably  scrupulous 
about  accepting  the  argument  that  national 
acts  in  respect  to  foreign  countries  cannot  be 
judged  according  to  the  strict  standards  of 
Christian  morals,  but  may  fall  back  on  what 
is  called  **  reason  of  State/*  they  do  not  appear 
to  tee  that  just  similar  scruples  may  be 
invoked  in  respect  to  national  acts  of  taxation 
or  legislation  infringing  the  private  rights  of 
tatiaoDM.  Tbe  same  eonicieace  whieh  de- 
nouneea  ** reason  of  State**  as  a  jnttiflea- 
tion  for  the  partition  of  Poland  or  the  annexa-  ^  < 
tion  of  Silesia  ought  to  think  twice  before  it  /  •  * 
approves  proposals  which,  in  one  form  or  ^ 
another,  aim  at  transferring  property  from 
one  eet  of  dtiiens  to  another  on  the  pretence  of 
the  needs  of  revenue  or  the  exigencies  of  social 
reform.  **  Reason  of  State  '*  is  as  good  or  as 
bad  an  argument  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 
Yet  it  may  be  rejoined  that,  after  all,  the 
expenditure  of  the  State  must  be  met  some- 
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how,  and  that  taxes  must  be  levied  on  some 
people,  and  may  most  properly  be  levied 
on  those  who  can  bear  them  best.  So  stated, 
this  seems  true  and  reasonable.  But  two 
cautions  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  grounds  for  incurring 
expenditure  are  sufficiently  strong  to  justify 
the  particular  taxation  that  that  expenditure 
makes  necessary.  Expenditure  ought  never 
to  be  considered  apart  from  the  taxes  which 
will  be  required  to  meet  it.  And  while 
expenditure  which  is  in  the  strict  sense 
necessary  for  the  national  existence,  such  as 
expenditure  to  secure  the  country  against 
foreign  invasion,  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  indis- 
pensable services  like  the  administration  of 
Justice,  police,  public  health  and  other  general 
pur|)oses,  may  be  charged  wherever  it  can  be 
borne  with  least  sacrifice,  expenditure  which 
is  in  effect  paying  money  out  of  the  Exchequer 
not  to  benefit  the  whole  community,  but  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  particular  classes,  however 
real  those  wants  may  be,  ought  to  be  met  by 
taxes  which  the  whole  community  pays.  If 
this  rule  be  not  observed,  it  is  plain  that  what 
is  done  in  the  form  of  money  voted  for  social 
amelioration  and  taxes  raised  on  wealthy 
classes  is  in  reality  only  the  transference  of 
property  from  one  set  of  people  to  another. 
It  is  to  do  under  very  thin  veils  what  no  one 
would  defend  doing  nakedly.     No  one  would 
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justify  a  bill  enacting  that  every  one  possessing 
wealth  equal  to  a  million  pounds  should  be 
deprived  of  half  his  property  and  the  fund 
so  collected  distributed  in  the  form  of  pensions 
among  persons  engaged  in  employments  earn- 
ing less  than  thirty  shillings  a  week.  This 
would  \ye  rightly  called  confiscating  the 
property  of  a  small  number  of  rich  men  and 
giving  it  to  a  large  number  of  {X)or  men.  But 
it  differs  only  in  degree  from  any  scheme  of 
soda]  reform  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people 
which  is  financed  wholly  or  even  mainly  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  rich.  If  expenditure 
r  icfit  of  particular  clastes  U  to  be 

1  essential  that  it  shoukl  be  separated 

in  the  national  accounts  from  the  expenditure 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  community, 
and  that  the  taxes  levied  to  meet  this  partial 
expenditure  shall  be  such  as  are  felt  by  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.  If  this  precaution  be 
not  taken,  philanthropy  will  soon  degenerate 
into  thieving. 

In  addition  to  this  requirement  in  respect 
lo  expenditure,  it  is  necessary  also  to  set  some 
limit  to  the  proportion  of  his  property  which 
any  individuid  ought  to  be  required  to  give 
to  the  expenses  of  the  State.  Taxation  is 
distinguished  from  confiscation  only  in  degree. 
Raise  the  income  tax  from  a  shilling  in  the 
pound  to  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  you 
deprive  all  persons  subject  to  the  tax  of  hall 
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their  income ;  raise  it,  again,  to  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  and  you  take  away  all  that  they 
have.  The  difficulty  is  at  what  point  to 
draw  the  line  and  say,  "  Here  taxation  ends 
and  confiscation  begins."  Sound  principles 
of  taxation  may  for  the  want  of  such  a  limit 
be  pressed  to  the  point  of  injustice.  It  seems 
a  sound  principle  that  taxes  ought  to  be  levied 
so  as  to  involve  an  equal  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  every  taxpayer.  But  this  might  be  made 
by  a  plausible  argument  to  justify  depriving 
every  one  who  had  more  than  twice  the 
average  income  of  the  whole  population  of 
half  his  income  rather  than  impose  any  tax 
on  those  who  had  less  than  the  average 
income.  It  might  be  urged  that  those  who 
were  taxed  were  still  left  better  off  than  those 
who  were  spared  taxation,  and  that  therefore 
the  sacrifice  required  of  those  taxed  was  not  so 
great  as  even  the  slightest  tax  upon  those 
spared.  But  it  is  plain  that  to  deprive  a 
person  of  half  his  income  is  not  to  tax  him,  but 
to  inflict  on  him  a  very  heavy  fine.  Most 
men  would  prefer  to  incur  a  substantial  term  of 
imprisonment  rather  than  to  pay  such  a  tax. 
Evidently,  then,  there  must  be  some  maximum 
limit  of  the  proportion  of  a  man's  property 
taken  by  taxation  beyond  which  no  tax,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  richest  taxpayers,  ought  to 
go.  Wanting  this  limit,  taxation  may  develop 
into  robbery. 
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But  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Our 
ancestors  saw,  I  suppose,  the  difficulty;  but 
they  did  not  draw  a  line,  they  laid  down  a 
principle.  They  were  well  aware  that  taxes 
'  >ecome  enginesof  confiscation  when  they 
d  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  except 
by  the  consent  of  the  class  of  taxpayers  who 
paid  it.  When  the  House  of  Commons  first 
came  into  being,  society  was  comparutively 
simple  in  structure.  Taxes  could  only  be 
levied  on  two  nuun  categories  of  people : 
those  whose  wealth  depended  on  the  land,  and 
those  who  acquired  it  by  trade  and  commerce 
in  the  towns.  Accordin^y  the  representative 
system  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  I 
required  representatives  to  be  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment to  give  the  assent  of  the  landed  and 
mercantile  classes,  the  first  through  the 
Knights  of  the  Shire,  the  second  through  the 
Burgesses  of  the  boroughs.  This  consent 
was  the  safeguard  against  oppressioD.  Indi- 
viduab  might  be  coerced,  but  not  classes. 
For  while  a  selfish  or  captious  individual 
might  resist  a  reasonable  tax,  a  class  would 
only  withhold  their  approval  for  some  grave 
reason,  either  as  to  the  policy  for  which 
expenditure  was  required,  or  (which  is  to  our 
present  purpose)  because  the  amount  of  the 
tax  was  intolerably  heavy.  Confiscation  was 
thus  effectually  guarded  against :  no  class 
will  assent  to  the  confiscation  of  its  property. 
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The  problem  where  to  draw  the  line  above 
which  taxation  must  not  go  was  solved  by  the 
maxim  ''  no  taxation  without  representation.'- 
That  venerable  maxim  is  still  quoted  with 
admiration  and  invoked  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  its  true  significance  it  is 
still  in  effective  force.  Taxes  on  land,  for 
instance,  have  recently  been  imposed  which 
had  not  the  consent  of  the  o>\'ners  of  land,  but 
encountered  their  strenuous  resistance  ;  and 
in  fiscal  discussions  it  is  regarded  as  entirely 
lei^itimate  that  the  more  numerous  classes 
who  are  poor  should  impose  taxation  on  the 
less  numerous  classes  who  are  rich.  Yet  it  is 
dilticult  to  sec  how  this  consists  with  the 
principle  *'  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion.** It  certainly  does  not  so  consist  if  we 
understand  the  principle  to  imply  f  i  <  <  >ry 
idass  should  consent  to  its  own  .  >i\. 
And  if  we  do  not  so  understand  the  principle, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Edward  1  thought  it 
necessary  to  summon  not  only  Knights  of  the 
Shire  but  Burgesses  from  the  boroughs  in 
order  that  each  might  consent  to  the  taxes 
to  be  levied.  Why  indeed  did  he  convoke 
a  House  of  Conmions  at  all  ?  It  was  not 
more  inherently  unjust  for  the  nobles  to  tax 
the  commons  than  it  is  now  for  a  less  wealthy 
majority  to  tax  a  more  wealthy  minority. 
The  injustice,  if  there  be  any,  is  the  same  in 
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both  cases  :  it  depends  on  the  absence  of  the 
taxpayer's  consent.  But  probably  we  have 
departed  too  far  from  the  principles  which 
watched  round  the  cradle  of  English  liberty 
to  press  the  doctrine  of  the  taxpayer's  consent 
as  far  as  it  would  have  been  pressed  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries.  If,  how- 
ever, we  lay  aside  as  unattainable  the 
complete  security  against  oppression  which 
is  furnished  by  the  consent  of  each  class  being 
necessary  to  tlie  taxes  levied  upon  it,  we  ought 
to  find  some  other  safeguard  which  will  pre- 
ienre  us  from  the  grave  danger  that  taxes 
may  be  increased  until  they  become  ooo* 
fls^itory.  It  would  be  to  go  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  book  to  formulate  a  political  pro- 
gramme. It  is  enough  here  to  call  ittentiop 
to  the  I— fntisl  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  taxation  and  confiscation,  if  private 
pr«;    ^     is  to  be  preserved  from  attack. 

>  to  these  reservations.  Conservatives 

as  well  as  Liberals  may  recognise  as  the 
normal  principle  of  taxation  that  it  should 
be  levied  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the 
taxpayer  to  bear  it.  Taxation  only  begins  to 
invade  the  rights  of  private  property  when 
either  it  is  levied  on  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity  in  order  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  another  portion,  or  when  it  is  so  high  that 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  distinguished  from 
a   pecuniary   fine.    Tbitt  are   many   other 
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questions  which  arise  in  respect  to  taxation, 
but  these  are  not  concerned  with  the  right  of 
private  property  or  the  claim  of  justice  that 
it  raises.  They  are  in  fact  questions  of  pohcy, 
not  questions  of  justice.  Conservatism  ought 
not  to  be,  and  at  its  best  is  not,  the  cause  of 
rich  people,  but  it  ought  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  defence  of  property  against  unjust  treat- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  so,  not  only  because 
property  is  an  institution  required  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good,  but  also  because  the 
owners  of  it,  like  other  human  beings,  are 
entitled  to  be  guarded  against  undeserved 
injury.  The  paths  of  justice  and  ultimate 
expediency  always  lie  side  by  side,  and  the 
conception  that  measures  of  social  ameliora- 
tion can  wisely  be  founded  on  \\Tong  is  not 
less  mistaken  than  immoral.  But  this  more 
general  question  will  be  better  considered  in 
another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  STATE   AND   THE  INDIVIDUAL 

It  was  asked  of  old,  '*  Did  the  owl  come  out 
of  the  egg  or  the  egg  out  of  the  owl  ?  "  Which 
is  first,  the  embryo  out  of  which  the  perfect 
organism  is  evolved,  or  the  perfect  organism 
from  which  is  bom  the  embryo  ?  A  somewhat 
similar  question  might  be  put  about  the  State 
and  the  individual.  Are  we  to  think  of  the 
State  as  something  built  up  by  individuals 
for  their  own  ends,  like  a  house  in  which  they 
may  dwell,  or  a  temple  in  which  they  may 
serve  God  ?  If  so,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  difficulty  that  the  individual  as  we  know 
him  is  largely  the  creation  of  the  State.  Not 
only  almost  all  his  wealth,  but  much  of  what 
is  doaer  to  his  personality,  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  State.  It  is  the  State  and  what 
depends  on  the  State,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  civilisation  and  savagery.  Without 
the  State,  therefore,  physical  health  would 
have  to  conform  to  quite  different  conditions, 
and  intellectual  cultivation  would  scarody 
exist  at  all.  Probably  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  have  become  by  long  ages  oC 
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civilised  life,  in  which  they  and  their  fore- 
fathers for  many  generations  have  lived,  too 
weakly  to  stand  the  strain  and  the  exposure 
which  would  be  involved  by  a  return  to 
barbarism  or  even  to  the  conditions  of  the 
first  stages  of  national  progress.  The  rise  in 
the  standard  of  comfort  has  been  so  great  that 
what  were  deemed  comforts  or  even  luxuries 
are  now  necessaries  indispensable  to  life  and 
health.  The  hardiest  labourer  could  not 
now  live  as  a  Saxon  noble  used  to  do.  And 
men  are  not  only  less  robust,  they  are  also 
dependent  for  the  conditions  of  existence  on 
complicated  and  artificial  organisation.  Such 
events  as  the  recent  railway  strike  bring 
home  to  us  how  essentially  artificial  the 
existence  of  a  civilised  man  is.  Highly 
organised  means  of  communication  are  only 
one  part  of  what  has  grown  up  under  the 
protection  and  superintendence  of  the  State. 
Yet  if  these  means  of  communication  be  inter- 
nipted  for  even  a  short  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  is  in  danger  of  actual 
starvation,  and  the  hindrance  and  injury  to 
trade  and  conmierce  defy  reckoning  and 
ahnost  imagination.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
material  resources  upon  which  human  hfe 
depci   •  '     %  the  State  and  its  civilising 

action  i       i-rful  influence.     The  mind 

Itself  is  largely  formed  and  guided  by  the 
environment    of    civilisation.     If    we    could 
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imagine  ourselves  transported  back  to  some 
luder  age  when  civilisation  was  still  un- 
devdoped  and  incomplete,  we  should  find 
the  roughness  of  surroundings  producing  a 
harshness  and  coarseness  in  human  nature, 
to  our  temperaments  almost  intolerable. 
Doubtless  there  would  be  some  counterbalanc- 
ing elements  of  strength  and  virtue  which 
tend  to  die  away  in  circumstances  of  luxury. 
But  the  experience  would  make  it  impossible 
to  deny  that  ordinary  human  nature  has  been 
very  deeply  affected  by  the  security  and 
amenity  of  civilisation,  and  that  therefore 
mankind  oan  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
changed  even  in  ita  inner  being  by  the  con- 
sequences of  State  action.  Yet  to  this 
general  proposition  an  important  reservatioii 
nrast  be  made.  It  is  true  that  if  we  look  at 
humanity  in  the  large,  if  we  think  of  the 
ordinary  man,  we  must  rate  the  power  of  the 
State  and  of  civiKsation  very  high.  But  if 
we  look  at  individual  character  at  its  best, 
even  in  unciviUsed  lanoundings,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  something  in 
creathig  which  the  State  playi  bo  part,  of  an 
unearthly  element  in  human  eharaoter  which 
even  in  the  least  favourable  drcumstancea, 
tramcwnding  all  mnndane  htndranoea,  achJeret 
aaddst  the  rudest  taTagery  ••  amidrt  the  UMMt 
finished  culture,  the  shining  splendour  of  a 
saint.    But  with  this  exception,  which  aflecta 
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the  spiritual  rather  than  the  mental  or  physical 
side  of  human  nature,  we  may  say  that  the 
well-being  of  mankind  so  largely  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  State  that  one  might  almost 
decide  that  the  State  makes  the  individual. 

And  yet  the  opposite  theory  is  more  obvious 
and  not  less  true.  It  is  plain  that  historically 
the  individual  is  prior  to  the  State,  and  that 
he  slowly  developed  the  State  in  order  to 
meet  his  needs.  It  is  plain  also  that  even 
to-day  the  individuals  who  form  a  State  not 
only  consciously  work  its  mechanism,  but  less 
consciously  determine  by  the  influence  of 
their  characters  the  general  mental  and  moral 
atmosphere  that  prevails  in  the  community. 
The  State  is  in  short  the  sum  of  the  individuals 
who  make  it  up,  if  it  be  thought  of  either  as 
an  instrument  ministering  to  human  needs 
or  as  creating  an  environment  in  which  humai\ 
character  develops.  And  actually,  not  merely 
from  age  to  age,  but  from  year  to  year  and 
even  from  month  to  month,  the  social  life 
of  a  community  changes  with  the  changing 
standard  that  prevails  in  the  region  of  in> 
dividual  virtue,  self-control  and  responsibility. 

So  far,  we  seem  equally  able  to  follow 
unanswerable  lines  of  argument  leading  in 
different,  if  not  opposite,  directions.  But  if 
we  think  of  the  subject  in  a  less  abstract  vein 
and  mainly  with  a  view  of  solving  the  problems 
of   politics,   we  come   upon   a  consideration 
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which  is  of  crucial  practical  importance.  In 
many  respects,  as  we  have  seen,  the  indi\idual 
is  as  much  derived  from  the  State  as  the  State 
is  from  the  individual.  His  health  and 
strength,  his  mental  outlook,  even  so  much  of 
his  character  as  depends  on  environment, 
have  been  largely  affected  by  what  the  State 
has  done.  But  there  is  a  centre  of  spiritual 
life  in  human  nature  which  lies  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  State.  And  this  life  has  some- 
times power  to  be  independent  of  all  surround* 
ing  conditions.  Almost  everything  in  the 
iiiiiul  and  the  body  have  been  modified  by 
( ivilisation;  but  examples  of  human  virtue 
and  sanctity  are  to  be  found  in  circumstances 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  State  as  they 
are  in  the  most  civilised  surroundings.  Very 
few  dtisens  of  London  tonlay,  depending  for 
their  weshh,  iheir  sustenance  and  their 
mental  atmosplMre  od  what  the  State  does 
has  done,  are  better  or  so  good  as  St. 
'  M.M  the  Baptist  who  lived  in  the  wilderness 
-ad  fed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.  This  is 
indeed  only  an  illustration  of  what  has  earlier 
been  pointed  out,  that  ih"  •^•^'-itual  life  of  a 
Christian  is  essentially  i  lal,  and  that, 

though  it  expresses  itself  iu  political  and 
social  action,  it  exists  and  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  grace  only  within  the  individual  soul. 
\Vhen,  therefore,  we  are  judging,  as  we  are 
bound   to  do,   political   action   by  a  m<Nral 
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standard,  the  State  has  to  conform  to  the 
individual's  code.  We  are  obliged  to  regard 
the  State  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  moral  obliga- 
tions which  control  those  individuals.  We 
feel  obliged  to  reject  "reason  of  State," 
whether  in  home  or  foreign  affairs,  if  by  that 
expression  is  meant  the  supersession  in 
matters  of  State  of  the  ordinary  obligations 
of  individuals  by  another  moral  code.  We 
find  we  must  decide  all  moral  issues,  and 
therefore  ultimately  all  the  fundamental 
principlesof  politics,  by  i<  '  "  Ividual 

duty.     Morality  is  an  iii  r,  and 

this  gives  a  primacy  to  the  individual  over 
the  State.  To  adapt  a  well-known  phrase 
to  a  new  purpose  :  the  individual  is  the  sun 
and  the  State  is  the  moon  which  shines  with 
borrowed  light. 

And  the  principle  that  the  action  of  the 
State  must  be  judged  by  the  canons  of 
morality  wliich  apply  to  individuals  will 
carry  us  further.  It  follows  that  the  State, 
no  more  than  any  individual  in  the  State, 
may  inflict  injustice  on  any  one.  It  must 
not  indeed  be  assumed  that  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  an  individual  is  in  all  res|)ects 
the  same  as  of  one  individual  to  another. 
This  is  not  because  the  individual  owes  much 
to  the  State.  For  neither  by  the  State  nor 
by  an  individual  can  the  right  to  do  \vrong 
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be  acquired.  No  man  can  get  a  licence  to 
injure  another  by  doing  good  to  him  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  No  father,  for  example, 
is  entitled  to  murder  his  son  or  even  to  ill- 
treat  him  because  he  has  through  long  yesn 
nourished  and  educated  him.  Morality  knows 
nothing  of  exchange.  There  is  no  savings 
bank  of  morals  where  one  may  accumulate 
kindness  with  a  view  of  drawing  out  an 
equivalent  in  injustice  when  it  may  be  con- 
▼enioit.  The  true  ground  for  distinguishing 
beiW€€U  the  moral  obligations  of  the  State 
and  those  of  a  single  individual  is  that  the 
State  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  others,  while 
tlie  individual  is  acting  in  his  own  interest. 
The  State  is  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community,  the  in* 
dividual  acts  for  himself  alone.  It  is  truly 
said,  therefore,  that  the  State  must  have  regard 
to  the  common  good,  and  that  the  common 
good  is  the  standiard  by  which  its  poliey  most 
be  judged.  But  this  is  not  a  proposition  to 
be  accepted  without  leserve.  Tbe  State  as 
a  trustee  acting  for  others  may,  and  indeed 
most,  prefer  tlie  good  of  the  community  to 
the  f^Dod  of  any  individual  or  minority.  But 
it  may  not,  any  more  than  an  honest  trustee, 
inflict  injustice  in  the  interest  of  those  for 
whom  it  aets.  To  pat  an  extreme  case: 
suppose  it  were  shown  that  the  interests  of 
medicine  would  be  greatly  sititfiH  by  ex- 
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periments  in  vivisection  upon  a  human  being, 
no  consideration  of  the  advantage  to  the 
common  good,  however  great  that  advantage 
might  be,  would  justify  the  State  in  vivisecting 
one  of  its  citizens.  We  should  recoil  in  horror 
from  such  a  proposal  even  if  the  victim  were 
a  criminal,  but  much  more  if  he  were  an 
innocent  man.  And  similarly  no  advantage 
to  the  common  good  would  justify  the  State 
in  putting  an  innocent  man  to  death  or 
imprisoning  him  or  fming  him.  To  punish 
the  innocent  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
is  immoral  and  cannot  be  justified.  And  if 
the  State  may  not  punish  an  imiocent  man, 
neither  may  it  inflict  upon  such  a  man  what 
is  in  reality  a  punishment  1        '  it 

under  another  name.    A  peci.  i     s 

not  cease  to  be  an  injustice  because  it  is 
called  a  tax  or  a  readjustment  of  proiKrly. 
It  is  an  injury;  and  the  principle  by  which 
the  State  must  be  guided  is  the  simple  one 
that  it  is  immoral  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  an 
innocent  man.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said 
that  the  State  must  act  for  the  common  goo(  I . 
that  proposition  must  \ye  subject  to  the 
reservation  that  State  action  must  not  in  any 
case  be  immoral,  and  that  to  injure  innocent 
people  is  immoral. 

It  is  possible  that  some  minds  have  been 
misled  into  adopting  the  unsound  theory  that 
the  State  may  balance  the  benefits  it  lias 
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conferred  by  equivalent  injuries,  from  a 
mistaken  conception  of  justice.  Justice  is 
often  spoken  of  as  though  it  depended  on  an 
element  of  equality.  The  idea  of  a  balance, 
one  of  the  symbols  by  which  Justice  is  tradi- 
tionally delineated,  is  made  the  essence  of  the 
▼trtue;  and  cases  of  justice  or  injustice  are 
dimmfd  as  though  they  were  essentially 
matters  of  weighing  right  against  right,  claim 
against  claim.  But  this  is  not  so.  Inequality 
is  indeed  often  a  useful  sign  by  which  injustice 
may  be  detected,  but  it  is  never  the  essence 
of  injustice.  There  may  be  circumstances 
in  which  inequality  is  an  injustice.  It  is 
so  in  a  game,  because  the  convention  under 
which  games  are  played  b  that  the  rules  are 
to  be  applied  equally  to  all  players.  Any 
player,  therefore,  who  is  unequally  treated  is 
deprived  of  a  right  of  which  he  has  been 
assured :  a  breadi  of  faith  has  taken  place. 
Similarly  in  the  admitiiitnitkm  of  law  by 
the  Courts,  inequality  of  treatment  implies 
injustice  because,  since  there  ean  only  be  one 
right  way  of  administering  law,  if  Uw  is 
differently  administered  to  different  persons 
it  must  in  some  cases  be  wrongly  administered, 
and  an  injury  inflicted  or  a  right  withheld.  If 
A.  and  B.  are  differently  treated  when  before 
a  Court  of  Law.  they  cannot  both  be  rightly 
treated.  Strictly  speaking,  this  test  of  Jiistioe 
might  better  be  called  identity  of  treatment 
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than  equality  of  treatment ;  for  the  point  is 
that  there  cannot  be  two  right  ways  of 
administration,  and  a  difference  therefore 
indicates  that  one  person  is  being  dealt  with 
in  a  wrong  way.  But  though  in  these 
instances  and  in  others  it  is  convenient  to 
look  out  for  inequality  as  a  sign  of  injustice, 
the  essence  of  injustice  must  be  otherwise 
defined.  Injustice  consists  in  the  infliction 
of  undeserved  injury  or  the  withholding  of  a 
benefit  rightfully  belonging.  To  repay  bene- 
fits by  benefits  is  not  an  obligation  of  justice 
but  of  gratitude;  and  to  refuse  such  return 
of  benefits  is  not  dishonest  but  unkind.  It 
is  therefore  to  mistake  the  nature  of  justice 
to  seek  to  cast  a  balance  between  the  individ\ial 
and  the  State  and  to  estimate  that  the  State 
ought  in  justice  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
individual  as  it  gives,  or  an  cqiuvl  amount 
from  all  individuals.  Nor  is  it  required  by 
justice  that  each  individual  should  receive 
from  the  State  in  proportion  to  what  he  has 
done  for  the  State.  Justice  only  requires 
that  no  one  should  be  injured  or  cheated.  It 
is  in  truth   f  te  that  justice  docs  not 

require  an  ay  hange  of  benefits  between 

the  State  and  the  individual,  or  that  the  State 
f!  ' '  render  to  and  receive  from  all 
iii  lis    in    equal    measure.     For    it    lies 

altogether  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  achieve 
such    equality    of    treatment.     The    State's 


\ 
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duty  is  far  simpler.  It  is  to  render  to  every 
ir  (livi  lual  as  much  good  as  it  eaii,  consistently 
with  its  duty  to  other  individuals)  and  strictly 
to  refrain  from  inflicting  undeserved  injury 
on  any.  Or  in  other  words,  the  State  must 
seek  the  good  of  the  whole  community  and 
the  good  of  every  individual  who  is  a  member 
of  it,  but  subject  to  the  condition  that  it 
must  never  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of 
inflicting  an  injury,  unleM  as  the  punishment 
•  *  le. 

let  US  go  on  to  enquire  how  far  the 
principles  of  Conservatism  are  concerned  to 
determine  in  a  particular  aenie  the  functions 
of  the  State.    It  is  often  assumed  that  Con- 

vatism  and  Socialism  are  directly  opposed. 
Hut  this  is  not  completely  true.  Modem 
Conservatism  inherits  the  tiaditiomt  of  Tor>'- 
t  rii  which  are  favourable  to  the  .  iumI 

'  -ity  of  the  SUU.  Indeed  ^r.  iirrbcri 
r  attacked  Socialism  as  beinf  in  fact 
the  revival  of  Toryism  ;  he  called  it  **  the 
new  Toryism.'*  And  be  was  so  far  right,  that 
Toryism  was  on  the  side  of  authority  and  that 
it  was  rather  the  Whigs,  and  still  more  the 
Ijberalf  of  the  seoond  and  third  quarters  of  the 
ntoeteentlioeBlufy,  who  insistMl  on  the  dangers 
of  State  inteiferenee  and  the  importance 
of  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Both  the 
central  government  and  the  local  power  of 
squire  and  parson  were,   in  eariier   times, 
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inclined  to  what  we  should  now  call  "  paternal 
government,"  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
unrestricted  working  of  competition  or  the 
principles  of  *'  laissez  faire."  That  authority 
should  relieve  suffering ;  that  it  should  control 
and  regulate  trade;  that  it  should  restrain 
luxury;  that  it  should  suppress  vice;  that 
it  should  maintain  religious  truth : — these 
were  principles  which  appealed  to  our  fore- 
fathers as  reasonable  and  especially  to  those 
among  them  who  were  Tories.  And  in  the 
nineteenth  centur>',  when  Liberalism  enforced 
to  the  utmost  the  principle  of  personal  lil>erty, 
it  was  among  Conservatives  that  the  authority 
and  control  of  the  State  was  defended  and 
in  some  instances  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
These  controversies  play  to  this  day  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  politics  that  we  may  select 
for  special  consideration  the  attitude  of  Con- 
servatism towards  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
respect  to  two  great  regions  of  policy :  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  the  regulation  of  trade — 
subjects  which  arc  now  familiar  to  us  under 
the  catch  titles  "  Social  Reform  V  and  "  Tariff 
Reform." 

Wliat  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  ?  A  more  difficult 
question  can  scarcely  be  asked  in  political 
discussion;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  political  party  has  thought  out  any 
general  principles  on  which  to  base  an  answer. 
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Historically  the  principle  was  adopted  that 
every  one  must  be  saved  from  death  by 
starvation  or  exposure,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  no  one  ought  to  be  supported  by  the 
State  in  idleness.  This  was  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth's  famous  Act  establishing  the  Poor 
Law.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  claim  the  Poor  Law 
as  at  any  rate  of  Tor\'  extraction.  It  was 
imposed  by  religious  sentiment,  and  it  was 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty  caused  by  an 
attack  on  the  Church.  It  arose  out  of  the 
■offering  which  had  been  oooasioned  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  mooaeleries  under  Henry 
VUI,  and  by  the  consequent  cessation  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  which  the  monasteries  had 
been  wont  to  give.  Under  the  Poor  Law  the 
State  took  over  the  work  that  had  forraeriy 
been  performed  by  the  alms  of  the  Church; 
and  in  so  doing  the  State  acted  under  the 
moral  ascendency  of  Church  teaching. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  passing,  that 
the  Poor  Law  was  only  the  more  amiable 
part  of  the  Tudor  policy  in  dealing  with 
poverty.  The  severer  side  is  to  be  found  in 
the  laws  against  vagrancy,  and  these  to  our 
notions  were  terribly  cruel.  No  one  was  to 
be  permitted  to  be  idle,  and  the  punishment 
of  vagrancy  was  in  the  firrt  instance  cruel 
flogging  and  ultimately  death  itself.  The 
plan  was  certainly  what  we  should  cell 
socialistic,  though  alter  a  kind  of  i^^'^m 
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by  no  means  popular.  Not  only  the  right  to 
work  but  the  duty  to  work  was  enforced. 
The  workhouse  was  meant  to  be  just  what  its 
name  implies,  a  place  where  men  were  made 
to  work.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  from  destitu- 
tion, but  it  was  also  a  place  of  servitude  for 
the  workless  man,  who  was  assumed  to  be 
without  employment  from  idleness  rather 
than  from  misfortune.  This  mixed  system 
of  national  charity  to  the  suffering  and  national 
severity  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
idle  has  come  down  to  oiu:  own  time,  though 
with  many  changes  and  mitigations.  It  is 
worth  analysing  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
principles  that  underlie  it. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  originally  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  based  on  the  duty  of 
Christian  charity  and  not  on  any  supposed 
right  in  justice.  The  State  was  to  feed  the 
hungry  because  that  is  a  Clu-istian  duty. 
No  thought,  we  may  be  sure,  entered  the  minds 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament  that  men 
bad  a  right  to  be  supported  by  the  State  as 
a  matter  of  justice.  They  were  concerned 
to  perform  the  ('  '  vork  of  almsgiving. 
But  it  is  now  lu.  ;  ihat  the  Poor  Law 

ought  to  be  defended  and  upheld  because  it 
is  required  by  justice  and  not  only  by  charity, 
that  citizens  of  a  State  should  not  be  left  to 
starve.  This  raises  a  question  of  far-reaching 
interest  and  importance,  for  if  we  can  answer 
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it  clearly,  we  shall  find  that  many  other 
social  problems  can  be  unravelled  by  the  same 
clue. 

The  claim  of  justice  is  certainly  an  attractive 
one.  It  may  be  urged  that  an  honest  man, 
leading  a  blameless  life,  labouring  to  the  best 
d  his  ability  and  so  far  as  opportunity  will 
allow,  may,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
through  pure  misfortune,  be  reduced  to 
absolute  dttt  tnd,  lacking  the  assistance 

of  others,  nw..  ^i^.vc.  And  it  may  then  be 
asked  whether  it  would  be  just  that  he  should 
be  left  to  his  fate,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
done  for  him  by  the  conmmnity  in  which  be 
bad  lived  and  to  whom  his  virtuous  and 
laborious  life  had  been  a  benefit.  That  it 
would  be  intolerably  cruel  that  he  should 
be  left  to  his  fate,  that  it  would  be  an  iniquity 
shameful  to  the  oonmiunity,  a  high  offence 
ageinsfc  the  laws  of  Heaven,  is  most  true. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  wicked- 
ness would  be,  strictly  speaking,  an  iajustioe. 
The  cnid  State  that  leaves  a  man  to  starve 
does  not  actively  injure  him.  The  only 
question  is,  does  it  withlnid  from  him  some- 
thing to  which  he  is  ealilled  f  I  find  it  baid 
to  argue  that  it  does.  The  State  never 
exprenly  nor  by  implication  has  oontraeted 
(in  the  supposed  ease)  to  save  the  man  from 
starving.  It  breaks  to  him  no  pramise,  for 
no  promiee  has  been  made.    It  owes  to  him 
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no  duty,  unless  we  adopt  the  theory  that  the 
rendering  of  services  in  itself  constitutes  a 
claim  for  some  equivalent,  although  they  have 
been  rendered  without  contract  or  stipulation. 
But  should  we  say  that  a  man  is  bound  iu 
justice  to  make  a  return  for  service  which  he 
has  never  promised  to  reward  ?  I  think  not. 
Certainly  no  Court  of  Law  would  enforce 
a  claim  made  in  respect  to  even  the  greatest 
services  unless  some  promise,  expressed  or 
implied,  had  passed.  Even  if  one  man  saved 
the  life  of  another,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
exact  by  force  of  law  the  smallest  reward  for 
what  he  had  done.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
justice  does  not  require  that  one  man  should 
be  grateful  to  another  or  that  one  man  should 
be  charitable  to  another;  it  only  requires 
that  one  man  should  keep  faith  with  another. 
It  is  tmjust  to  break  a  promise  :  it  is  unjust 
to  inllict  an  injury,  but  to  fail  in  uncovcnanted 
gratitude  is  not  unjust,  and  the  law  according)} 
gives  no  remedy  against  ingrntittide.  Apply- 
ing the  same  rule  to  the  relations  of  the  State 
and  the  starving  man,  it  seems  plain  that 
the  SCI  "    '    " '•  man  has  rendered  to 

the  coil  it.utc  no  claim  in  justice 

for  relief.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  idea 
of  r  —  '-^v,  of  a  fair  equivalent  being  due  for 
go«   .  ,  is  only  part  of  the  conception  of 

justice  under  certain  conventional  conditions, 
as  in  the  playing  of  a  game.     Where  there  is 
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no  convention,  where  there  is»  that  is  to  say, 
no  implied  promise,  neglect  to  help  the 
deserving  or  the  suffering,  however  cruel  or 
however  ungrateful,  is  not  unjust. 

This  conclusion  seems  strong  in  argument, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  involves  some 
difficult  consequences.  It  involves  the  con- 
sequence that  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
Poor  Law  is  not  a  payment  due  to  justice* 
and  therefore  must  be  defended  upon  aome 
other  ground  or  else  abandoned.  Ever>'  one 
feels  that  its  abandonment  would  be  morally 
intolerable.  How,  then,  can  it  be  justified? 
If  we  say  that  poor  relief  is  national  charity, 
we  are  exposed  to  two  difficulties.  The 
first  is  that  charity  ought  not  to  be,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  consistently  with  its  own  character, 
oompttlaory.  And  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  you  should  draw  the  line 
at  mere  relief  from  destitution,  since  charity 
would  certaiitly  require  more  than  that.  To 
these  ol  n   it  may   be  answered   that 

poor  rehii  4.^,  *a  fact,  certainly  given  by  the 
State  from  ecmipassionate  motives.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  if  the  ct^nununity  had  felt 
itself  exempt  from  the  obi  ignitions  of  clmrity, 
the  Poor  Law  Act  would  never  have  passed, 
or  if  it  had  passed,  would  never  have  been 
maintained.  It  has  been  maintained,  and 
probably  is  still,  because  the  community  is 
too  compassionate  to  abandon  it.     How  on 
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we,  then,  defend  making  the  community 
compulsorily  inc\ir  a  compassionate  payment  ? 
Is  there  not  a  moral  absurdity  in  coercing 
human  beings  to  give  alms  ? 

We  may  answer  this  question  by  turning 
our  minds  back  to  what  has  been  said  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  religion. 
It  wa'-   "  '  ted  out  that  no  difliculty 

about  i  cnt  arose  or  could  arise  as 

long  as  every  one  was  of  the  same  religious 
opinion.  Even  the  older  and  strict 
ception  of  Establishment  was  not  unju 
(although  probably  inexpedient)  as  long  as 
this  imiformity  of  religious  opinion  existed. 
There  was  nothing  inherently  oppressive  in 
requiring  every  one  to  attend  public  worship, 
for  example,  as  long  as  the  only  reasons  for 
non-attendance  were  not  conscientious  dis- 
agreement but  indolence  or  negligence.  Kut 
at  the  present  time,  while  there  is  no  uniform- 
ity of  religious  opinion,  there  is  uniformity  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  some  of  the  obligations 
of  Christian  morals.  Amongst  these  imi- 
versally  recognised  obligations  is  the  obli- 
gation of  relieving  extreme  poverty  and 
destitution.  Our  country  is  not  inhabited 
by  a  community  of  Churchmen  nor  even  by 
a  '  MJty  of  bell'  r*    '  '       s,  but  it 

is   I.!       L'.'d   by  a  c<  i  j  liiimously 

agreed  as  to  the  moral  obligation  of  relieving 
the  poor.     Compulsion,  therefore,  is  not  in- 
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admissible  to  carry  out  what  every  one  agrees 
to  be  right  by  overcoming  the  confessedly 
indefensible  neglect  of  those  who  without 
compulsion  might  fail  to  pay  the  poor  rate. 
It  is  true  that  those  who  pay  poor  rate  only 
because  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  are  doing 
no  act  of  charity.  But  the  nation  in  its 
oorpcMBte  capacity  cannot  fairly  be  hindered 
from  carrying  out  its  charitable  purpoM 
because  some  individuals,  falling  below  the 
moral  standard  which  is  universally  recof* 
nised,  may  be  unwilling  to  make  tbe  paynwnt 
required.  If  there  were  conscientious  dissent 
from  paying  poor  rate,  if  the  nataoD  had  lost 
uniformity  of  moral  opinion,  the  compulsory 
levying  of  poor  rate  could  not  be  justified 
by  this  argument.  But  as  long  as  the  natioa 
is  unanimous  in  recognising  the  moral  duty 
of  relieving  the  poor,  it  is  as  much  entitled 
to  carr>-  out  a  charitable  purpose  approved 
by  all  its  citixeos,  notwithstanding  the  re< 
luctanoe  of  some  to  conform  to  the  standard 
of  duty  from  which  they  do  not  conscientiously 
dissent,  as  to  carry  out  any  other  plan  of 
public  policy. 

Poor  relief  may  also  be  justtfled  more 
simply  as  being  expedient,  and  thcrefoce  oq 
the  same  footinf  as  nitiwial  ddkam  or  any 
other  kind  of  paUie  expendttitre.  ft  certainly 
would  be  unwise,  even  if  it  were  not  inhuman, 
to  leave  destitiitioe   naielieved.    To  allow 
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esperate  ^m 
ience,  to  H 
)  imperil  ^ 


a  pai*t  of  the  population  to  become  desperate 
would  be  to  encourage  crime  and  vioh 
weaken  the  authority  of  law  and  to 
the  stability  of  social  order.  This  is  in  reason 
a  very  strong  argument ;  but  its  weakness  is 
that  it  is  certainly  not  the  argument  which 
really  upholds  the  Poor  Law.  No  one  who 
attentively  considers  the  matter  can  doubt 
that  the  Poor  Law  is  in  fact  supported  from 
compassionate  motives  as  a  system  of  national 
charity.  The  great  extensions  of  State  assist- 
ance to  suffering  persons  which  are  contained 
in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and  the  recent 
measure  for  National  Insurance,  must  be 
defended  in  the  same  way,  unless  indeed  more 
reliance  is  put  on  another  consideration.  It 
niay  ingeniously,  but  perhaps  not  quite  con- 
vincingly, be  argued  that  though  no  claim 
in  justice  can  be  made  upon  the  State  to 
give  help  to  deserving  persons  in  need  in  their 
old  age  or  during  sickness  or  disablement, 
a  reasonable  claim  for  gratitude  may  be  put 
forward.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  no  one 
by  saving  the  life  of  his  friend  becomes 
entitled  in  justice  to  any  benefit  at  the  friend's 
hands,  but  he  does  become  entitled  in 
gratitude.  There  is  no  injury  inflicted  by  a 
neglect  to  reward,  but  there  would  certainly 
be  grave  ingratitude  in  refusing  help  to  one 
from  whom  so  great  a  l)enerit  had  been  re- 
ceived.    Similarly  the  State  may  be  said  to 
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be  ungrateful  to  desen'ing  and  indigent  men 
and  women  if  it  leaves  them  without  a  pension 
in  their  old  age  or  without  help  in  their 
infirmities^  Gratitude  is  not  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  either  charity  or  justice,  but 
it  partakes  in  some  respects  of  the  character 
of  both.  We  speak  of  '"  owing  a  debt  of 
gratitude**  and  the  like;  but  such  expressions 
are  really  only  figurative,  since  there  is  none 
cf  the  exactness  of  reckoning  in  gratitude 
\vhich  belongs  to  the  idea  of  an  obligation  of 
justice,  none  of  the  sense  that  deliberately 
to  withhold  the  fiayment  of  a  debt  is  an  act 
(A  theft  or  dishonesty.  On  the  other  hand 
gratitude  is,  in  much  the  same  sense  as  pity, 
akin  to  love;  and  though  it  is  not  in  itself 
charity,  it  blends  with  it,  and  often  cannot  be 
in  practice  distinguished  from  it. 

The  duty  of  the  State,  then,  to  give  assist- 
ance to  those  that  suffer  may  be  regarded 
either  as  a  matter  of  national  chanty,  or 
of  national  gratitude,  or  as  a  matter  of  mere 
expediency.  And  on  none  of  the  three 
grounds  has  Conservatism  any  reluctance  to 
support  the  policy.  The  influence  of  gratitude 
and  of  expediency  are  felt  in  common  by 
all  those  who  wish  well  to  their  country, 
and  the  argument  from  charity  appeals 
certainly  not  least  to  the  party  that  inherits 
the  religious  tradition  of  Toryism.  The  only 
as|)ect   in   which   these   matters   can   bring 
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Conservatism  into  conflict  with  other  bodies 
of  opinion  is  if  they  are  made  the  occasion  of 
establishing  the  doctrine  that  every  one  has 
a  claim  on  the  State  in  proportion  to  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  it.  If  only  a 
claim  of  gratitude  is  put  forward,  no  exact- 
ness of  proportion  comes  in  question  at  all. 
But  if  the  claim  is  one  of  justice,  and  be 
admitted  as  such,  a  foundation  is  at  once 
laid  on  which  the  fabric  of  a  complete  system 
of  State  socialism  might  be  erected.  For  it 
is  clear  that  if  the  question  be  one  of  justice, 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  claim  State  help 
are  irrelevant.  A  creditor  is  neither  more  nor 
less  a  creditor  because  he  is  a  poor  man 
needing  the  payment  of  his  debt.  It  is  as 
unjust  to  rob  a  millionaire  as  it  is  a  beggar. 
Justice  knows  nothing  of  any  special  claim 
arising  from  distress.  If,  then,  wc  pay 
Old  Age  Pensions  as  a  due  justly  owed  on 
account  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
recipients  of  such  pensions,  we  ought  to  pay 
it  to  all  old  people  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest.  If  we  give  a  State  subvention  to 
those  insured  against  si'  v  ,     ;  r-  such 

a  subvention  is  their  jusl  .ration 

of  their  services,  then  we  must  not  limit  the 
subvention  to  those  who  have  less  than 
£160  a  year,  but  must  give  it  to  every  one. 
If  we  recoil  from  this  conclusion,  we  must 
find  some  new  reason  to  justify  our  reluct- 
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ance.     And  such  a  reason  wouJd  be  offered 

to  us  in  the  doctrine  that  rich  people  are 

already  paid  for  their  services  by  the  riches 

which,    under    the    State's    protection    and 

through  the  State's  assistance,  they  enjoy. 

If  the  State  owes  them  nothing,  it  owes  them 

nothing  because  it  has  already  paid  them. 

But  if  they  are  paid,  most  at  any  rate  are 

al&o   over-paid.    And    this    b   actually   the 

l>osition  maintained.     Property  comes  to  be 

't  something  wliieh  ie  enentially  be- 

:   to  the  State  but  whieh   hai,    by 

liKliil^'cnoe  or  from  neglect,  been  allowed  to 

tlie  poMeaion  of  individuals  as  an 

t  payment  for  what  they  do  for 
the  community.  The  final  stage  if  then 
reached,  and  sehemes  of  taxation  and  re- 
atljustment  of  ptoperty  are  foreshadowed  in 
order  to  reach  the  ideal  that  every  one  ihoukl 
have  what  their  services  are  thoitght  to 
d(  serve  and  no  more. 

There  aeem  to  be  three  flaws  in  this  logical 
structure.  First,  it  is  untrue  that  there  it 
any  obligatioQ  in  jttstiee  npoQ  the  State  to 
rriider  to  the  individual  an  equivalent  for 
uliat  the  individual  has  rendered  to  the 
>t!ite.    Secondly,  it  is  equally  mialaken  to 

it  there  is  any  obligatioii  in  justice 

dividual  to  render  to  the  State  an 

equivalent  for  what  he  has  received  from  the 
State.    Theae  two  erron  both  depend  on  the 
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mistaken  conception  of  justice  that  regards 
it  as  keeping  an  account  between  various 
persons  and  rendering  to  each  value  for  value 
received.  Inequality,  as  already  pointed  out, 
suggests  injustice  but  does  not  prove  it ;  and 
in  this  case  inequality  would  only  be  a  true 
sign  of  injustice  if  it  could  be  traced  to  the 
action  of  the  State  and  was  in  effect  the  scar 
of  an  injury.  To  assume,  therefore,  that  an 
unequal  measure  of  prosperity  in  individuals 
indicates  that  the  State  must  have  inflicted 
injustice  somewhere,  is  to  assume  that  there 
can  be  no  other  explanation  of  the  inequality 
except  some  injurious  act  of  the  State.  But  in 
fact,  it  is  notorious  that  the  vast  inequalities 
that  exist  in  human  nature  and  in  the  oppor- 
tunities which  fortune  throws  in  the  way  of 
different  human  lacings,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  inequalities  in  the  resulting 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  claim  of  justice 
of  the  individual  against  the  State  or  of  the 
State  against  the  individual  for  benefits 
rendered,  breaks  down  because  there  is  no 
obligation  to  make  an  unpromised  return  for 
benefits,  and  no  injustice  can  be  proved  or 
even  plausibly  suggested  merely  on  the 
ground  that  some  persons  have  prospered 
under  the  hand  of  the  State  much  more  than 
others.  A  third  objection  touches  the  same 
weakness  from  the  practical  side.  Even  if 
the  claim  of  a  right  to  equivalence  between 
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the  benefits  mutually  rendered  by  the  State 
and  the  individual   could   be  established,   it 
would  be  found  utterly  impossible  to  satisfy 
in  practice.     It  is  altogether  impossible  to 
re  the  relative  value  of  senrioes  and 
IS  except  by  the  standard  of  the  com- 
petitive market,  and  that,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  not  governed  by  any  ethical  considei»- 
tion.     This  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  way 
imperfectly    realised    by   the    advocates    of 
'  ^m.    They  contemplate  abolishing  com- 
n  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  vaJue  in 
(\  which  is  determined  by  competition. 

Htii  at  me  same  time  they  desire  to  reward 
«  vory  one  according  to  the  services  he  ren- 
s  is  to  attempt  what  is  impoMible. 
^.cion  out  of  the  way,   the  present 
rd  of  value  would  no  longer  exist.    In 
tate  rMOurse  would  be  had  to 
"Ml  of  determining  what  was 
1  man.    But  to  fisttmate  the 
li  ii  u(  bervioes  is  altogether  bejrond 

h  Hf^ity;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 

1 1 1  le  remuneration  might  nominally 

ca  (or  senrioes,  it  would  in  fact  be 
..  ..:^d  to  personal  influence  and  politieal 
pressure.  It  is,  then,  neither  just  nor  practical 
(1  establish  but  nun  the  State  end 
dual  a  halaanfd  aeeount  of  beneflU 
and  services  mutually  rendered  ;  and  it  is 
important  that  Conservatives,  in  iupportinf 
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wise  and  humane  measures  for  the  rehef  of 
suffering,  should  not  be  deluded  into  accepting 
the  unsound  though  plausible  and  attractive 
argument  of  a  claim  in  justice,  which  by 
fallacious  reasoning  may  be  made  to  support 
mischievous  errors. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  as  it 
is  not  required  by  justice,  so  it  is  not  expedient 
to  aim  at  a  great  reconstruction  of  society 
by  which  the  wealth  of  individuals  should 
be  more  nearly  equalised,  or  rather  only  one 
side  of  that  readjustment  of  wealth  can  be 
approved  as  advantageous  to  the  community. 
Making  poor  people  richer  is  doubtless  ex- 
pedient ;  but  the  opinion  strangely  prevails 
that  it  is  also  expedient  to  make  very  rich 
people  poorer.  Now  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  way  of  thinking  is  mistaken.  It  is 
assuredly  very  desirable  that  poor  people 
should  be  made  richer ;  that  destitution 
should  be  rendered  impossible;  and  that  in 
every  household  there  should  be  not  only 
enough  to  live  upon,  but  enough  to  secure 
comforts  in  time  of  ill-health,  reasonable 
holidays,  and  interests  in  life  other  than 
those  of  mere  toil.  But,  while  every  one 
must  desire  with  King  Henry  IV  of  France, 
that  every  peasant  should  have  his  fowl  in 
the  pot,  and  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
poverty  should  steadily  grow  less  intense  and 
more  rare,  it  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
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equally  true  that  the  very  rich  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  be  gradually  eliminated  from 
society.  On  the  contrary  it  appears  to  be 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that 
there  should  be  very  rich  people  than  that 
there  should  be  moderately  rich  people. 
The  conception  that  a  man  with  £5,000  a  year 
is  a  much  better  citizen  than  the  man  with 
£100,000  a  year  is  quite  unjustified  by  experi- 
ence. In  point  of  luxury  of  life  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  two.  Both  live  luxuri- 
ously according  to  the  standard  of  life  that 
prevails  for  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  the  very  rich  man  is  much  more 
often  conscious  that  he  ought  to  use  his 
wealth  not  only  for  himself  but  for  othert 
than  is  the  less  rich  man.  His  richness  im- 
presses his  own  imagination.  Tlie  opportunity 
it  gives  him  of  doing  service  to  others  stirs 
a  natural  ambition  and  a  pardonable  vanity. 
Public  opinion  stimulates  him  to  munificence 
by  praise  and  by  rebuke.  He  cannot  live 
wholly  selfishly  without  being  pointed  at  on 
all  sides.  If  he  pours  out  his  wealth  on  some 
religious  or  charitable  object,  he  has  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  magnitude  of  his 
own  poivOT  and  the  abundance  of  its  speedy 
achievement.  Even  apart  from  the  highest 
motives  he  has  everj^thing  to  urge  him  to 
unselfish  expenditure  ;  everything  to  make 
him  follow  muntiotooe  ••  a  career  in  life. 
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But  the  man  with  £5,000  a  year  has  little 
but  virtue  to  make  him  charitable  or  public- 
spirited  in  his  exp>enditure.  If  he  chooses  to 
spend  his  income  altogether  on  his  own 
pleasures,  except  in  a  very  narrow  circle  his 
epicureanism  is  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  aims  at  munificence, 
it  must  be  on  a  comparatively  small  and 
uninteresting  scale.  His  gifts  produce 
little  result  and  excite  little  interest.  What- 
ever he  does  in  that  sort  may  bring  him  ease 
of  conscience  and  perhaps  the  mild  approba- 
tion of  a  few  friends,  but  no  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  no  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  much  more  is  obtained 
from  the  millionaire  than  from  the  more 
modestly  wealthy  classes.  And  in  fact  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  the  munificent  spending 
of  private  wealth,  which  is  stronger  in  our 
country,  I  believe,  than  in  any  other  European 
State,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  example 
of  large  landowners  of  high  rank.  It  origi- 
nated with  them,  and  it  has  spread  from  them 
to  the  moneyed  class,  now  often  much  richer, 
and  downwards  through  all  those  whose 
wealth  makes  them  in  any  sense  the  centre 
of  a  social  circle.  But  if  the  aim  of  some 
social  reformers  were  gratified  and  no  one  had 
more  than  £5,000  a  year,  it  is  probable  that 
this  tradition  would  die  away.     There  would 
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be  still  a  luxurious  class;  probably  a  much 
more  numerous  luxurious  class  than  now. 
But  that  luxurious  class  would  no  longer  be 
munificent,  and,  except  upon  the  highest 
motives  and  among  that  minority  of  the 
human  race  who  are  sincerely  religious,  it 
would  not  be  a  charitable  class.  The  concep- 
tion that  riches  are  a  stewardship  to  be  used 
for  others  would  become  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion known  only  to  devout  Christians.  The 
great  mass  of  well-to-do  people  would  spend 
their  money  frankly  on  themselves. 

For  the  State  to  iotervene  directly  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  wealth  which  an 
individual  may  be  permitted  to  acquire  seems 
to  involve  injustice  and  to  be  in  itself  unwise; 
but  the  State  has  interfered,  and  it  often  uifed 
to  interfere  further,  in  the  mechanism  of  trade 
:uid  industry,  nqt  with  a  view  of  controlling 
the  acgoMitioni  of  individuals,  but  in  the 
general  intewt  of  the  whole  eommunity. 
With  this  purpose  elaborate  laws  have  been 
passed  to  avoid  accidents  in  mining  and  other 
dangerous  occupations,  to  regulate  factories 
;ind  workshops  in  the  interest  of  the  publio 
health,  to  limit  or  altogether  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  diildren  and,  less  rigorooslj, 
of  women.  Quite  recently  measures  lutve  beea 
taken  to  protect  miners,  although  adult  men, 
from  what  are  thought  to  be  excessive  hours 
of  labour,  and  to  require,  in  respect  to  certain 
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sweated  trades,  that  the  wages  paid  should 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  wages  board. 
Broadly  speaking,  these  interventions  of  the 
State  are  defended  on  two  principles.  First, 
that  the  result  that  they  have  achieved  is  a 
desirable  one  ;  and  secondly,  that  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  they 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  persons  directly  concerned.  These 
reasons  seem  sound.  But  there  is  an  ambi- 
guity in  them  which  conceals  a  latent  danger. 
What  is  meant  by  a  desirable  object  ?  A  law 
may  be  thought  desirable  by  a  government 
which  is,  in  fact,  not  thought  desirable  by 
the  workmen  whose  industry  it  regulates. 
Or  it  may  be  thought  desirable  by  some  of 
the  workmen  concerned,  but  not  by  all.  This 
is  actually  what  has  hapi^ened  in  connection 
with  the  Eight  Hours  Bill.  And  it  evidently 
raises  a  new  point  if  it  be  maintained  that 
the  State  must  regulate  an  industry  in  a  way 
thought  desirable  by  some  but  not  by  all  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  industry.  It 
is  plain  that  legislation  might  become  very 
oppressive  if  the  State  is  to  intervene  not 
only  to  protect  persons  who  cannot  protect 
themselves,  which  is  the  case  with  women  and 
children,  and  may  be  the  case  in  some  employ- 
ments \^ith  men  also,  but  to  enforce  upon 
adidt  human  beings  jMjrfectly  able  to  judge 
of  their  own  interests,  a  particular  way  of 
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following  their  occupation.  A  second  danger 
is  that,  while  it  is  sometimes  true  that  poor 
men  cannot  protect  themselves  in  making 
bargains  with  rich  men,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
without  careful  reflection  that  no  voluntary 
way  of  protecting  themselves  exists,  and  that 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  power 
of  the  State.  It  may  often  happen  that  by 
combination  or  otherwise  workmen  may  find 
their  own  way  out  of  an  inequality  in  bargain- 
ing, and  may  l>e  able  to  do  without  the  help 
of  the  State.  It  is  far  better  if  such  a  way 
can  be  found,  because  the  State  in  the  end 
•'  U  on  the  vigour  of  the  character  of  the 
1  iiiab  which    make  it    up  ;    and   that 

character  is  strengthened  by  the  effort  to 
find  a  way  out  of  diflficulties  and  hardships, 
and  is  weakened  by  the  habit  of  looking  to 
State  help.  Probably  if  the  ideas  that  are 
now  dominant  had  equally  prevailed  sixty 
jrears  ago,  the  State  would  have  done  for 
workmen  what  trade  unions  and  collective 
bargaining  have  done.  The  ditferenee  would 
certainly  not  have  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the  workmen.  A  trade  union  is  in  the 
workmen's  own  control  and  is  a  flexible 
organisation  which  can  be  adapted  from  time 
to  time  as  need  requires.  The  State  is  eon- 
trolled  by  a  complexity  of  forces  certainly  not 
identical  with  the  desires  of  a  workman  in  a 
particular  trade.    And  the  State  is  a  clumsy. 
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rigid  instrument  difficult  to  handle  and 
operating  heavily  and  unexpectedly.  It 
might  easily  have  happened  that  workmen 
would  have  found  themselves  in  a  position 
unpleasantly  approximating  to  State  slavery, 
governed  at  every  turn  by  bureaucratic 
regulations  and,  worst  of  all,  enervated  by 
having  all  the  conditions  of  their  industry 
ordered  for  them  and  nothing  left  to  their 
own  initiative  and  resolution. 

Few  people  will  doubt  that  the  voluntary 
action  of  trade  unions  has  served  the  working- 
class  better  than  any  exertion  of  the  powers 
of  the  State  could  have  done.  Trade  unions 
have  acted  with  an  ease  and  adaptability 
which  the  State  cannot  imitate,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  given  training  to  their  members 
of  high  value  in  self-control,  in  patience,  in 
resolution,  and  in  capacity  for  leadership, 
liui  we  must  realise  that  what  is  done  by 
voluntary  action  is  done  with  friction,  and 
good  results  are  only  achieved  after  periods, 
sometimes  prolonged  {)eriods,  of  stress  and 
confhct.  It  seemed  to  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  that  trade  unions  were  troublers 
of  the  peace,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  fact 
that  they  often  made  serious  mistakes  and 
look  up  an  unreasonable,  vexatious  or  obsti- 
nate attitude.  These  are  the  incidents  of 
working  by  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals. 
By  employing  the  mechanism  of  the  State 
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you  obtain  at  once  a  moderate  degree  of 
^  V  1  and  eflficiency  and  the  smoothness 
1  Lilts  from  the  exertion  of  overwhehiiing 

power.  But  the  rigid  woodenness  which  is 
i  — -r.ble  from  the  action  of  a  great  State 
such  action  operative  and  successful 
only  where  it  has  been  directed  with  a  clear 
and  skilful  purpose.  A  law  cannot  be  moulded 
to  circumstances  ;  it  cannot  be  adapted  to 
the  miforeseen.  If,  therefore,  the  plan  has  in 
any  respect  been  misconceived.  State  action 
comes  to  a  stop,  and  we  fmd  social  reformers 
sadly  admitting  that  such  and  such  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  though  well  intended,  has  proved 
a  dead  letter.  The  explanation  of  this  futility 
is  often  that  some  element  in  the  problem  was 
not  foreseen ;  that  the  letter  of  the  law,  once 
passed,  cannot  be  bent  aside,  and  that  there- 
fore its  authority,  unsuited  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  movable  of  adaptation,  becomes 
powerless  and  useless.  But  it  is  a  still  graver 
obj(  < '  ^)  State  action  that  it  has  none  of 
the  ive   side   of   a   voluntaiy  effort. 

Workmen  combining  together  in  a  trade 
union  to  get  better  wages  or  shorter  hours 
obtain  not  only  the  wages  or  the  hours  for 
which  they  strive,  but  a  most  valuable  social 
and  political  education  by  the  way.  They 
have  to  learn  to  work  with  one  another ;  they 
have  to  learn  to  respect  public  opinion ;  they 
have  to  learn  to  be  reasonably  regardful  of 
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the  interests  of  other  persons.  The  very 
fact  that  trade  unions  have  often  done  unwise 
things  is  the  best  testimony  to  their  real 
value  ;  for  it  is  only  by  doing  unwise  things, 
or  at  least  having  the  opportunity  to  do  them, 
that  human  beings  can  ever  effectually  learn 
wisdom. 

But  I  do  wrong  in  enlarging  on  this  topic, 
for,  as  long  as  State  action  does  not  involve 
what  is  unjust  or  oppressive,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  principles  of  Conservatism  are  hostile 
to  it.  This  has  been  brought  out  in  recent 
years  by  the  acceptance  by  the  Conservative 
Party  of  a  programme  of  State  interference 
in  foreign  and  colonial  trade  which  we  know 
as  **  Tariff  Reform."  This  is  a  policy  which 
seeks  to  regulate  the  import  trade  of  the 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  three 
objects:  First,  to  advantage  the  King's 
dominions  beyond  the  seas  by  diverting  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  to  them ; 
secondly,  to  distinguish  between  those 
countries  which  treat,  or  are  willing  to  treat, 
us  well  in  tariff  arrangements  from  thos( 
who  arc  not  willing,  by  giving  a  corresponding 
advantage  in  the  terms  on  which  foreign 
traders  are  admitted  to  our  market;  thirdly, 
so  to  limit  foreign  comjietition  as  to  prevent 
sudden  and  distracting  variations  in  the 
conditions  of  production  in  this  country  and 
to  preserve  stability   in  the   home    market. 
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This  scheme  of  regulation,  being  operated  by 
import  duties,  incidentally  is  designed  to 
achieve  also  a  fourth  object,  that  of  providing 
revenue  to  the  Exchequer.  It  would  be 
going  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  discun 
the  economic  theories  ^ich  are  involved  in 
this  policy'.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
its  relation  to  the  normal  tenets  of  Conserva- 
tisnti  Tariff  Reform  is  primarily  an  expiC9- 
tion  of  the  imperialist  side  of  Conseryatum. 
It  attracts  Conservatives  because  it  holds  out 
hopes  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  oar  fellow 
subjects  in  the  Dominions  and  of  drawing  thai 
closer,  both  by  patriotic  sympathy  and  by  the 
r~~  '^"'^t  of  trade  advantage,  to  the  Mother 
(.  .  .  and  of  repaying  the  injuries  inflided 
on  Frfigliih  commeioe  by  foreign  protectioniit 
tariffs.  Secondly,  it  appeals  to  the  Tory 
element  in  Conservatism  as  being  an  attempt 
to  regulate  by  the  hand  of  authority  the 
uncertainties  of  trade,  and  to  substitute 
stability  and  order  in  the  regioD  of  oommeioe 
for  the  apparently  unsatis&tctory  elfeete  of 
unbridled  competition.  To  the  purely  eon* 
servative  element  in  modem  Conserratism  it 
does  not  appeal,  becauie  the  oonsenrmtive, 
looking  back  to  the  years  of  success  and 
prosperity  that  have  followed  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade,  is  indisposed  to  make  a  change. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  for  him  to  tee  that  Tanfl 
Reform  might  easily  lead  to  a  more  decidedly 
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protectionist  system,  and  that  anything  like 
high  protection  in  this  country  would  smooth 
the  way  for  Socialism.  For  under  a  protec- 
tionist system  the  growth  of  trade  combina- 
tions and  trusts  would  be  greatly  stimulated, 
as  in  America  and  Germany  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  argue  that  it  was  more 
dangerous  and  mischievous  to  place  all  the 
means  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
itself  than  to  have  them  monopolised  by  a 
number  of  private  combinations.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  practical  alternative 
before  us  is  competition  (at  any  rate  among 
our  own  countrymen)  or  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  that  any  effort  to  limit  competition 
in  the  interests  of  any  group  of  private 
j)ersons,  or  anything  less  than  the  State, 
would  be  speedily  judged  to  be  intolerable. 
To  this  Tariff  Reformers  would  no  doubt 
answer  that  they  did  not  dream  of  any  pro- 
tection high  enough  to  produce  such  mischief. 
But  the  difficulty  in  their  path  is  that  if  the 
tariff  be  high  enough  effectually  to  restrict 
foreign  competition,  combinations  of  home 
traders  behind  the  tariff  will  certainly  arise; 
and  that  if  the  tariff  be  not  high  enough,  the 
supposed  stability  in  the  home  market  will 
not  be  attained.  In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to 
have  the  good  of  competition  without  the 
evil.  If  in  the  interests  of  stability  you  shut 
out  foreign  competition,  the  home  trader  will 
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be  apt  to  make  the  market  more  stable  still 
by  a  combination  ;  and  finally  the  socialist 
will  argue  not  ineffectively,  that  if  stability 
be  your  object,  State  production  and  no  com- 
petition is  the  most  stable  system  of  all. 

But  whether  we  thmk  this  particular 
instance  of  State  interference  wise  or  foolish, 
it  is  for  our  present  purpose  more  important 
to  emphasise  that  a  policy  of  State  inter- 
ference is  not,  as  such,  alien  from  Conserva- 
tism. The  questions  that  arise  as  to  the 
I  heres    of    the    State    and    the 

1  not,  in  short,  be  answered  by 

Conservatives  with  any  general  answer.  The 
only  proposition  of  a  general  character  that 
can  l>e  laid  down  is  that  the  State  must  not 
treat  individuals  unjustly,  that  is,  must  not 
inflict  upon  them  undeserved  injury.  This 
condition  granted,  any  scheme  for  enlarging 
the  function  of  the  State  must  be  judged  by 
Conservatives  merely  on  its  merits  without 
reference  to  any  general  formula,  but  from  a 
standpoint  prudently  distrustful  of  the  untried, 
and  preferring  to  develop  what  exists  rather 
than  to  demolish  and  reconstruct.  Con- 
servative  social  reform  need  not,  therefore, 
proceed  on  purely  individualist  lines.  There 
is  no  antithesis  between  Conseivatism  and 
Socialism,  or  even  between  Contenratism  and 
Liberalism.  Subject  to  the  counseb  of  pru- 
dence and  to  a  preference  for  what  exists  and 
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has  been  tried  over  the  unknown.  Conserva- 
tives have  no  difficulty  in  welcoming  the 
social  activity  of  the  State.  The  point  which 
principally  distinguishes  their  attitude  from 
that  of  other  political  parties  is  a  rigorous 
adherence  to  justice.  Tliis  involves  resistance 
to  any  measure  which  would  impoverish 
classes  or  individuals  by  depriving  them  of 
all  or  even  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  what 
they  possess.  It  is  so  plain  that  to  take  what 
one  man  has  and  give  it  to  another  is  unjust, 
even  though  the  first  man  be  rich  and  the 
second  man  poor,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
legislative  measures  which  consist  essentially 
in  such  transfers  should  ever  be  advocated  or 
defended.  This  advocacy  is  no  doubt  due 
to  a  conviction  now  fairly  widespread  that 
poverty  cannot  be  remedied  except  by  depriv- 
ing rich  people  of  at  least  large  portions  of 
their  proj>erty.  The  expediency  of  such 
measures  being  thus  rightly  or  wrongly 
ass-umed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  met 
by  maintaining  that  individuals  have  as  good 
a  right  to  look  to  the  State  for  assistance 
against  hardship  as  they  have  to  be  left 
unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  they 
may  possess.  This  is  a  dangerous  error. 
It  is  not  true  that  a  poor  man  has  the  same 
claim  to  be  relieved  by  the  State  from  ill 
fortune  as  the  rich  man  has  to  be  left  by 
the  State  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  good 
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fortune.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  poverty 
be  the  effect  of  injustice,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  reheve  it  by  confiscating  property; 
for  no  proposition  in  morals  is  clearer  than 
that  you  are  not  entitled  to  commit  one 
injustice  for  the  sake  of  remedjing  another. 
In  fact  the  theory  that  it  is  just  to  relieve 
poverty  by  transferring  to  the  poor  the 
property  of  the  rich  rests  on  one  of  two 
fallacies.  Either  it  depends  on  the  doctrine 
of  reciprocity  of  obligation  between  the  State 
and  the  individual,  which  has  already  been 
fully  examined,  or  it  ignores  the  difference 
between  the  obligation  not  to  inflict  injur}' 
and  the  obligation  to  relieve  suffering.  The 
first  of  these  obligations  is  always  the  more 
imperative  of  the  two :  no  one  may  rob  to 
give  alms  ;  a  shipwrecked  crew  may  not  even 
in  the  extremity  of  starvation  kill  and  eat 
one  of  their  number.  To  carry  out,  then,  the 
enrichment  of  the  poor  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  rich,  even  if  it  were  practically 
an  efficient  policy,  would  not  be  just.  But, 
in  fact,  such  a  measure  would  be  as  unwork- 
able as  it  would  be  immoral.  The  appre- 
hension of  confiscation  would  oblige  people 
to  export  or  to  oooeeal  their  wealth,  and  the 
uncertainty  whether  the  accumulations  of 
wealth  in  the  future  would  be  respected, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  enterprise  and  confidence 
that  enable  commerce  and  industry  to  prosper. 
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Conservatives  thus  support  measures  of 
social  reform  as  cordially  as  any  political 
school,  but  more  scrupulously  than  some. 
The  object  of  such  reforming  legislation  is, 
of  course,  not  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Conservative  and  other 
parties.  All  are  agreed  in  the  desire  to 
mitigate  suffering.  To  the  Conservative  this 
purpose  comes  with  a  sacred  sanction,  for 
the  religious  foundation  of  his  Tory  beliefs 
gives  to  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  an  urgent 
claim  upon  his  care.  But  the  same  religious 
convictions  which  inculcate  sympathy  for 
suffering  teach  also  the  supreme  authority  of 
justice;  and  it  is  in  insisting  that  injustice 
shall  not  stain  national  help  to  the  afflicted 
that  Conservatism  finds  in  respect  to  social 
reform  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  task. 


CHAPTER   VII 

FOREIGN   AND   IMPERIAL   AFFAIRS 

The  attitude  of  Conservatism  towards  the 
foreign  and  imperial  affairs  of  the  country 
has  special  importance.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  many  men  are  brought  to 
support  the  Conser\'ative  rather  than  any 
other  political  party,  because  they  believe 
that  its  principles  on  foreign  and  colonial 
matters  are  wise  and  patriotic.  Nay,  those 
principles  have  done  more  than  secure 
widespread  support  to  the  Conservative 
Party.  Conservative  policy  in  foreign  and 
imperial  affairs  has  been  largely  adopted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
except  in  so  far  as  flseal  oontroverties 
are  concerned,  the  external  affairs  of  the 
nation  are  no  longer  topics  of  distinctly 
partisan  dispute.  But  the  tradition  of  past 
deayage  of  opinion  between  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism  in  these  matters  still  remains: 
it  is  opentivt  in  the  minds  of  a  large  seetion 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  who  dissent  from  their 
own  leaders,  and  it  furnishes  an  effective 
ground  to  Con8er\'atism  for  ^Utming  the 
support  of  the  electorate. 
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In  discussions  relating  to  foreign  policy  an 
unusually  direct  appeal  is  made  to  the 
Christian  moral  law.  It  is  urged  by  Liberals 
that  in  foreign  affairs  there  prevails  an 
inmioral  doctrine,  disregardful  of  the  rights 
of  other  nations  and  inconsistent  with  honest 
dealing  and  with  a  Christian  horror  of  blood- 
shed. ''Reason  of  State,"  it  is  argued,  is  allowed 
to  supersede  the  normal  morality  of  Christians, 
and  a  Jesuitical  practice  prevails  of  justifying 
wicked  means  by  patriotic  ends. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  foreign  relations 
kings  and  statesmen,  for  national  objects, 
have  often  infringed  the  moral  law.  Frederick 
the  Great,  Catherine  II,  Napoleon,  Cavour, 
and  Bismarck  (to  name  no  others),  all  did 
things  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
country,  which  in  private  relations  would 
have  been  thought  infamous.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Bismarck,  they  were 
none  of  them  personally  good,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  patriotic  motives  made  them 
unscrupulous.  It  is  indeed  much  easier  for 
human  nature  to  do  wrong  for  an  altruistic 
purpose  than  for  an  object  which  is  nakedly 
i»elfish.  Whatever  conscience  remains  pro- 
tests against  the  crime  that  is  committed  for 
personal  advantage  or  personal  revenge.  But 
when  a  man  is  acting  in  the  interests  of  others, 
for  his  country,  or  under  the  influence  of  any 
such  elevating  and  inspiring  sentiment,  con- 
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science  is  drugged  at  the  outset  and  allows  to 
pass  unchallenged  much  that  on  enquiry  its 
tribunal  would  condemn.  This  happens  not 
only  in  high  politics,  but  in  all  sorts  of  relations 
of  life.  The  French  have  a  saying  that  good 
fathers  of  families  are  capable  of  anything; 
and  it  is  true  that  family  affection  will  play 
just  the  same  part  as  reasons  of  State  in 
smoothing  the  path  of  deceit  or  injustice  and 
silencing  the  scruples  of  conscience.  But  all 
this  is  only  to  say  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  external  relations  of  a  great  country, 
like  those  in  other  walks  of  life,  have  special 
temptations  peculiar  to  their  vocation,  and 
that  these  special  temptations  triumph  over 
those  who  are  by  moral  habit  persons  of  slight 
virtue.  Similarly,  speakers  in  Parliament  and 
on  the  platform  tend  to  become  unscrupulous 
in  matter  of  truthfulness ;  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  criminal  law,  like  judges  and  gaolers, 
nmst  be  on  their  guard  againsl  cruelty; 
players  on  the  sUge  are  notoriously  liable  to 
temptations  of  sesnial  immorality ;  flnancien 
find  it  hard  to  walk  in  the  strict  paths  ol 
honesty  : — there  is  nothing,  therefore,  excep- 
tional or  peculiarly  terrifying  in  the  moral 
dangers  that  surround  the  administration  of 
foreign  policy.  It  is  a  common  case — ^the  case 
of  what  is  in  itself  iimocent  and  even  good, 
growing  out  of  proportion  and  so  overthrowing 
the  righteous  balance  of  moral  Actioik. 
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Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  "  reason 
of  State  "  has  often  been  allowed  to  become 
the  parent  of  grave  national  wrongdoing; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  reaction  from 
this  evil,  some  good  men  seem  inclined  to 
maintain  that  the  action  of  a  state  towards 
other  states  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
action  of  an  individual  towards  other  indi- 
viduals. But  this  contains  a  fallacy  which 
one  might  think  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
discern.  We  personify  a  state,  but  a  state  is  not 
a  person.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
and  those  who  speak  in  its  name  and  determine 
its  policy  act,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
others.  It  follows  that  all  that  department 
of  morality  which  requires  an  individual  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  others,  everji;hing  which 
falls  under  the  heading  of  unselfishness,  is 
inappropriate  to  the  action  of  a  state.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  be  unselfish  with  other 
people's  interests.  It  is  the  business  of  every 
ruler  to  exact  to  the  utmost  every  claim  which 
can  both  justly  and  wisely  be  made  on  behalf 
of  his  country.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a 
trustee  of  the  interests  of  others  and  must  be 
just  and  not  generous. 

But  there  is  a  further  distinction  between 
the  acts  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  individual 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  States  can 
appeal  but  very  little  to  principles  of  law,  and 
even   less   to   the   arbitrament   of   any   fair 
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authority.  It  is  true  that  there  exists  a  body 
of  principles,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  of 
actual  rules,  which  pass  by  the  name  of 
international  law.  But  these  principles  and 
rules  do  not  cover  all  nor  even  most  of  the 
disputes  that  arise  between  nations.  In 
every  dispute  much  turns  on  the  particular 
circumstances  and  on  the  question  how  far 
admitted  principles  or  rules  apply  to  them. 
Even  with  the  immensely  more  elaborate 
structure  of  our  ordinary  municipal  law  this 
of  course  constantly  happens,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  is  daily  at 
work  deciding  how  the  law  applies  to  particu- 
lar circumstances.  But  the  corrcsjwnding 
machinery  of  international  arbitration,  though 
much  improved  of  recent  years  and  now  of 
real  usefulness,  still  fails  to  deal  with  many 
disputes,  including  those  that  are  most 
dangerous  to  peace.  The  rttmoPB  for  the 
comparative  inefficacy  of  arbitration  between 
nations,  in  comparison  to  the  effective 
authority  of  the  jurisdiction  of  law  courts 
between  individuals,  are  ()crhaps  three. 
First,  the  court  of  arbitration  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  When  a  law 
court  pronounces  judgment  it  has  all  the 
authority  of  the  State  behind  it  to  carry  out 
that  judgment.  Police  and,  if  necessary, 
soldiers,  can  be  used  to  make  the  judgment 
effectual.     But  the  court  of  arbitntiOQ  his 
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k  make     ^1 


no  such  force  at  its  command.  It  must 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  right  of  the  disputing 
nations  and  their  rulers.  And  this  appeal  is 
effective  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  in  dispute.  Secondly, 
there  is  even  now  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  perfect  fairness  of  arbitration.  The 
arbitration  court  must  be  manned  by 
human  beings,  and  patriotic  prejudices 
and  international  jealousies  are  so  prevalent 
and  so  strong  that  doubts  arise  whether  the 
judges  arc  free  from  their  influence.  These 
doubts  have  been  diminished  by  adopting  in 
recent  arbitrations  the  plan  of  having  profes- 
sional judges  or  other  great  jurists  to  sit 
as  arbitrators.  But  even  now  there  is  no 
general  feeling  of  confidence  that  an  arbitra- 
tion between  nations  will  be  fair.  Behind 
these  two  obvious  causes  for  the  limitation  of 
arbitral  proceedings  between  nations,  there  is 
(me  more  recondite  but  perhaps  still  more 
important.  And  this  relates  directly  to  the 
distinction  between  the  mom!  <> I. Ij (rations  of 
a  state  and  of  an  individual. 

This  cause  is  a  sense  of  tlic  inapplicability 
of  the  idea  of  law  to  the  most  important 
national  quarrels.  Even  between  individuals 
law  fails  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  possible 
controversies.  Peo})Ie  frequently  quarrel 
and  live  for  years  on  terms  of  animosity 
without  being  able  to  bring  their  disagreement 
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before  a  court  of  law.  All  that  the  law  does 
in  such  cases  is  to  restrict  them  to  peaceable 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  dispute.  And 
though,  if  the  dispute  purely  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  contending  parties,  Chris- 
tianity would  instruct  them  rather  to  suffer 
wrong  than  maintain  a  quarrel,  this  is  not 
its  teaching  where  the  interests  of  others  are 
concerned.  Where  bodies  of  men  are  involved, 
controversies  may  and  do  arise  about  which 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  both  parties  may 
iairly  think  themselves  in  the  right.  It  is 
so  in  disputes  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  it  is  so  in  those  disputes  because  there  is 
really  no  standard  to  appeal  to.  The  dispute 
is  not  about  what  is  just,  but  between  Um 
conflicting  interests  of  two  parties  bargaming 
witli  one  another  as  to  whidi  is  to  gain  at  tlie 
other's  expense.  Much  is  indeed  often  said 
of  a  '*  fair  wage  '*  and  a ''  fair  price,**  but  thstt 
expressions  will  not  stand  analysis.  And 
this  which  is  true  of  some  disputes  between 
individuals,  is  much  moie  often  true  of  the 
disputes  between  states.  Then  is  in  reality 
no  ba&is  for  an  appeal  to  justice.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  either  is  injuring  the  other.  Both 
want  the  same  thing,  or  their  respective  waafti 
are  inconsistent,  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
said  that  either  is  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong. 
Arguments  may  be  and  generally  are  used  on 
both  sides,  but  a  candid  onlooker  will  often 
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conclude  that  those  arguments  are  not  so 
unequally  balanced  as  to  prevent  any  reason- 
able man  holding  the  opinion  to  which  his 
point  of  view  inclines  him.  The  truth  is  there 
are  no  clear  rights  in  the  matter :  it  is  a  con- 
flict of  interests,  and  such  conflicts  cannot  be 
determined  by  law.  For  law  supposes  common 
ground  between  contending  parties ;  but  in  a 
conflict  of  interests  there  is  no  common  ground. 
An  illustration  will  perhaps  make  this 
clear.  Suppose  a  war  took  place  between  a 
European  country  and  one  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  And  suppose  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  European 
country  was  victorious  and,  having  occupied 
the  territory  of  the  Republic,  proposed  to 
annex  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  it.  The 
United  States  of  America  would  certainly 
resist  this  proposed  annexation  in  conformity 
with  what  is  called  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,'' 
which  lays  it  down  that  no  territory  in  the 
American  continent  ought  in  the  future  to 
be  acquired  by  a  European  Power.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  law,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  no 
more  respectable  than  the  law  of  the  King  of 
Hearts  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  that  every  one 
more  than  a  mile  high  should  leave  the  Court. 
What  it  really  is,  is  a  definition  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  all  parts  of  the  American  contment. 
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The  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  very 
injurious  to  them  if  any  European  Power 
acquired  fresh  territory  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  they  do  not  and  cannot  make  appeal  to 
any  principle  which  is  common  to  them  and 
any  European  State.  They  assert  their  inter- 
ests and  are  prepared  to  fight  for  them,  and 
that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sup- 
posed case  the  European  Power  might  reason- 
ably say  that  its  interests  required  adequate 
compensation  for  the  war  that  had  been 
waged,  and  that,  according  to  the  immemorial 
custom  of  nations,  an  annexation  of  territory 
was  a  proper  form  for  that  compensation  to 
take.  This  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  amounts 
only  to  saying  that  nations  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  what  their  interest  seemed  to 
them  to  require.  The  United  States  would 
certainly  refuse  to  admit  that  the  custom  of 
annexing  territory  could  be  allowed  to  apply 
where  it  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  con- 
flict, and  a  conflict  not  turning  on  any  question 
as  to  what  the  Law  of  Nations  was,  or  even 
how  the  Law  of  Nations  applied  to  a  particular 
set  of  circumstances,  but  a  conflict  between 
irreconcilable  national  interests,  one  nation 
affirming  that  its  interests  required  an  annexa- 
tion, and  the  other  natkm  ailirming  that  its 
interests  would  not  allow  that  annexation  to 
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be  made.  This  is  a  simple  case ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  majority  of  wars  it  will  be  found  that 
the  cause  of  war  is  on  analysis  an  irreconcilable 
conflict  of  interests,  and  therefore  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  determined  by  any  law,  or 
by  the  arbitrament  of  any  court. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  appeal  to 
interest  is,  after  all,  consistent  with  Christian 
morality  :  whether,  for  example,  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine  "  is  one  which  a  Christian  nation 
ought  to  affirm,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  "  reason 
of  State  "  just  of  the  kind  that  honest  Liberals 
denounce.  The  answer  is  that  in  interna- 
tional matters  we  find  ourselves  in  the  logical 
difliculty  which  is  sometimes  called  a  "  vicious 
circle.*'  Every  one  is  entitled  to  defend  him- 
self, and  all  bodies  of  persons  are  not  merely 
entitled,  but  bound  to,  defend  their  common 
existence.  But  if  nations  must  defend  their 
existence,  they  must  resist  whatever  threatens 
that  existence.  Any  mterests,  therefore,  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  exist- 
ence they  must  defend.  This  is  so,  even  if  the 
threatened  loss  or  injury  would  not  imme- 
diately destroy  the  national  existence,  for  it 
might  be  such  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
further  loss  or  injury  arising  out  of  it,  and  only 
to  be  avoided,  if  at  all,  by  a  war.  Clearly  a 
nation  must  look  ahead.  It  is  neither  wise 
nor  virtuous  to  suffer  considerable  losses  and 
then  ultimately  to  be  driven  to  fight  for  the 
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national  existence.  By  these  considerations 
nations  are  led  to  classify  together  their  vital 
or  essential  interests,  meaning  those  which 
either  immediately  or  proximately  concern 
the  national  existence.  In  like  manner  they 
defend  what  is  called  the  national  honour, 
meaning  immunity  from  such  insults  as 
indicate  on  the  part  of  other  nations  a  total 
disregard  for  the  injured  one's  national  pride. 
Such  insults  if  inflicted  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
the  inmiediate  precursors  of  attacks  upon 
interests,  which  would  go  on  until  the  national 
f      '  IS  overthrown.     And  if  it  be  asked 

V    ,  iuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals,  in 

organised  States  do  not  similarly  feel  bound 
to  contend  to  defend  themselves  against 
insults  and  injuries  on  the  ground  that  these, 
unresisted,  would  soon  rise  to  a  point  threaten- 
i  -  **  r  very  lives,  the  answer  is  that  they 
(  o  until  the  State  and  the  law  beoaros 

suihcicntly  powerful  and  sufficiently  skilful 
to  protect  them.  Even  now  in  all  countries 
save  our  own  the  authority  of  the  law  does 
not  extend  sufficiently  to  satisfy  those  who 
desire  protection  against  insult,  and  accord- 
ingly  they  have  recourse  to  fighting  duels. 
The  way,  then,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interests 
l>etwecn  nations  would  be  by  the  reign  of  law 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  judges.  Yet  it  is 
precisely  because  the  conflicts  of  interests  ar« 
not  reducible  to  terms  of  law  that  arbitration 
o 
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is  mainly  limited.  Here  is  an  apparent  logical 
circle;  and  there  can  be  no  way  out  unless 
international  law  can  make  a  common  ground 
for  deciding  conflicts  of  interests  by  defining 
how  far  and  subject  to  what  conditions 
a  nation  has  a  right  to  exist,  and  what  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  essential  to  national 
existence  I'hese  are  the  questions  that  must 
be  solved  before  arbitration  can  supersede  war. 
It  is  unlikely  that  law  and  arbitration  will 
ever  be  able  to  overcome  this  difficulty ;  and 
even  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  national  conduct 
is  not  easy.  The  most  hopeful  path  to  follow 
is  to  try  and  determine  what  is  really  meant 
by  national  existence.  For  national  existence 
is  plainly  not  so  simple  and  unmistakable  a 
thing  as  individual  life.  Losses  to  a  nation 
may  be  so  great  that  they  change  the  character 
of  the  nation  itself.  It  would  be  so  with  us 
if  we  lost  all  our  dominions  beyond  the  sea. 
Here  we  shall  find  help  in  the  conception  of 
vocation  which  is  familiar  to  the  religious 
mind.  We  must  say  that  national  existence 
means  the  capacity  to  fulfil  the  national 
vocation.  This  brings  us  into  touch  with  the 
Christian  moral  system.  For  Conservatism 
must  not  shrink  from  the  appeal  to  Christian 
morality.  Its  characteristic  as  a  party  ought 
to  be,  in  view  as  well  of  its  past  as  of  its  future, 
the  readiness  to  apply  a  religious  standard  to 
politics.     In  foreign  affairs,  as  at  home,  this 
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should  be  its  principle;  and  in  maintaining 
the  national  greatness  it  must  take  care  to 
prove  at  every  step  the  righteousness  of  the 
means  used  for  that  end.  National  greatness 
is  in  itself  an  object  strictly  consistent  with 
Christian  teaching.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
nation,  even  more  clearly  than  of  an  individual, 
to  use  its  talents'  and  powers  to  the  utmost. 
To  shrink  from  great  responsibilities,  to 
hesitate  to  incur  great  sacrifices  for  national 
objects,  is  in  truth  to  wrap  our  talent  in  a 
napkin  out  of  cowardly  scruple.  It  is  to  fail 
to  respond  to  vocation.  It  is  right  for  a 
nation  to  be  great  and  to  wish  to  be  great,  to 
resist  diminution  of  its  power,  and  to  organise 
that  power  so  as  to  make  it  as  effectual  for 
good  as  it  can  be  made.  Its  power  is  the 
talent  committed  to  it ;  its  dominion  is  a 
divine  vicegerency;  to  the  extent  of  that 
dominion  it  must  labour  for  the  good  of  men, 
establishing  order,  keeping  peace,  doing  jus- 
tice, enlightening  ignorance,  making  smooth 
the  path  of  religion,  to  the  end  that  the  earth 
may  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

But  what  are  the  moral  limits  to  national 
greatness  ?  The  function  of  an  enlightened 
foreign  policy  is  to  uphold  national  greatness 
with  due  regard  to  the  place  of  other  nations 
in  the  world.  A  nation  begins  to  be  in- 
defensibly aggressive  so  soon  as  it  forces  others 
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either  to  yield  what  is  essential  to  their 
in  the  world  or  to  have  recourse  to  war.  The 
moment  foreign  policy  begins  to  imply  the 
lessening  of  another  nation,  it  begins  to  tread 
a  questionable  path.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  certain  unusual  cases  where  it  may  be  said 
that  two  nations  cannot  exist  side  by  side, 
without  the  lessening  or  even  the  total 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other.  Such  a  case 
was  thought  to  arise  in  South  Africa  in  1899. 
But  normally,  and  as  between  the  greater 
nations,  it  may  be  said  that  a  policy  that  aims 
not  at  making  one's  own  country  great,  but 
at  making  another  country  small,  transgresses 
the  moral  principles  that  ought  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  foreign  policy.  Each  country  must 
follow  its  vocation,  but  must  also  respect  the 
vocation  of  others.  Each  country  has  its 
part  to  play,  and  to  try  to  force  it  to  abandon  or 
contract  that  part  is  to  put  upon  its  people 
the  choice  between  fighting  and  failing  to 
respond  to  its  vocation.  International  law  is 
useless  here.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  decide 
what  is  essential  to  national  life,  and  indeed 
this  is  a  question  which  no  law  can  answer. 
The  problem  must  be  solved  by  reference  to  the 
idea  of  vocation,  of  a  sphere  which  a  nation 
rightly  fills,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is 
justified  in  making  war.  Certainly  this  con- 
ception is  a  vague  one  and  difficult  to  apply  as 
a  practical  test  in  foreign  affairs.    But  it  is 
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better  to  have  even  a  vague  rule  than  the  un- 
formulated dictates  of  the  consciences  of  angry 
patriots  illogically  crying  out  for  justice,  when 
in  fact  only  national  interests  are  at  stake. 
The  idea  of  fulfilling  a  vocation  forms  a 
rational  basis  for  the  language  that  wise  men 
use  in  maintaining  a  national  contention  out- 
side international  law,  and  will  preserve  us  from 
the  alternative  errors  of  unworthy  surrender 
and  piratical  aggression.  Law  and  arbitra- 
tion may  carry  us  through  minor  difficulties 
and  determine  many  vexatious  questions 
of  subordinate  importance;  but  the  conduct 
of  a  great  nation  in  those  controversies  which 
are  outside  the  classifications  of  law  because 
they  are  conflicts  of  interests,  can  only  be 
made  subject  to  the  authority  of  conscience 
and  susceptible  of  an  ethical  decision  by  asking 
what  is  necessary  to  the  national  vocation. 
The  asking  of  this  question  will  give  us  a 
due  sense  of  proportion  in  rcs|)ect  to  all 
diplomatic  disputes,  and  will  make  wars  rare 
without  suffering  peace  to  become  ignoble. 

The  other  great  branch  of  external  affairs 
raises  no  such  difficult  moral  problem.  As 
in  our  relation  with  foreign  comitries  so  also 
in  respect  to  the  dominions  and  dependencies 
of  the  CroNMi  beyond  the  seas,  the  purj>ose  of 
national  policy  must  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
national  vocation.  Happily  wliile  in  foreign 
affairs  the  following  of  vocation  may  mean 
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"war,  within  the  Empire  no  such  awful  con- 
tingency exists.  But  within  the  Empire  a 
certain  incoherence  seems  to  become  manifest 
in  the  presence  of  the  conception  of  national 
vocation.  Vocation  implies  a  person  called. 
It  suggests  a  being,  organic  and  homogeneous, 
setting  about  his  proper  function  with  entire 
mastery  of  all  his  powers.  The  British  Empire 
at  present  is  not  like  such  a  being.  Part  of  it 
is  indeed  active,  but  part  of  it  is  rather  a 
sphere  of  operation  than  itself  operative. 
And,  what  is  strangest,  part  of  it  can  be  called 
neither  active  nor  passive;  it  neither  does 
nor  is  done  to ;  is  neither  a  force  nor  a  burden 
but  lies  betwixt  the  two,  neither  helping  nor 
being  helped.  That  the  Empire  should  con- 
tain both  what  is  active  and  what  is  passive 
is  characteristic  of  it.  Our  vocation  in  the 
world  has  been  to  undertake  the  government 
of  vast  uncivilised  populations  and  to  raise 
them  gradually  to  a  higher  level  of  life.  Those 
populations  form  part  of  the  Empire,  but 
naturally  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  adding 
to  its  strength,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  development  under  our  rule.  After  a  time, 
as  in  India,  they  pass  from  being  a  sphere  of 
national  work  to  being  part  of  the  national 
strength;  and  if  there  are  deductions  to  be 
made,  those  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  signs 
of  the  imperfection  that  attaches  to  all  human 
effort.     In  what  we  call  the  Dependencies  of 
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the  Crown,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  abnor- 
mal, nothing  inconsistent  Avith  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  our  vocation.  But  the 
great  self-governing  Dominions  play  at  present 
a  strangely  ambiguous  part,  for  they  are,  like 
the  United  Kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion of  our  race,  who  are  governed  according 
to  our  standards  of  civilisation  and  live 
essentially  lives  like  ours ;  but  yet  the  Domin- 
ions are  not  so  organised  as  to  be  a  regular 
part  of  our  national  force.  They  do  indeed 
come  to  our  help,  as  in  South  Africa,  but  such 
action  is  avowedly  the  action  of  independent 
allies  rather  than  the  co-operation  of  different 
parts  of  a  single  body.  They  lie  outside  the 
idea  of  a  person  called  to  a  high  function. 
Though  reckoned,  and  proud  to  be  reckoned* 
as  of  the  same  people  as  ourselves,  they  are 
too  detached  to  be  thought  of,  even  in  a 
metaphor,  as  part  of  the  tame  organi8m« 
And  if  we  personify  the  Empire,  our  imagina- 
tions recoil  hke  Frankenstein  from  the 
monster  that  we  have  made,  the  monster  of  a 
heterogeneous  personality. 

This  brings  us  to  the  greatest  problem  of  im- 
perial affairs,  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the 
Empire  a  single  organism  without  destroying 
or  imperilling  the  full  liberty  which  each  part 
of  it  rightly  and  uncompromisingly  claims. 
We  want  the  people  of  the  Dominions  to  be 
in  the  fullest  sense  part  of  the  national  power. 
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We  want  them  to  hearken  with  a  single  ear 
to  the  dictates  of  the  national  vocation.  We 
want  the  whole  body  to  go  forth  on  its  ap- 
pointed task  with  a  single  mind  and  willa 
But  we  want  also  that  all  citizens  of  our  race,- 
in  whatever  part  of  the  King's  Dominions 
they  may  live,  shall  be  equally  sharers  in 
the  great  inheritance  of  free  self-government. 
To  the  solution  of  this  problem  Conservatism 
is  already  addressing  itself.  Nor  is  there  any 
partisan  dispute  about  the  ultimate  purpose 
in  view.  The  policy  of  preferential  trade  has 
been  propounded  as  a  step  in  the  desired 
direction ;  and  if  this  policy  has  been  resisted 
by  Liberals  and  a  few  Conservatives,  it  is  not 
because  its  unifying  object  is  not  desired,  but 
because  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of 
its  \mifying  effect.  It  is  disputed  whether 
gi\'ing  British  subjects  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  trade  advantages  at  the  cost  of  other 
British  subjects  in  the  imperial  markets,  will 
really  make  for  unifying  and  organising 
the  whole  body.  But  the  policy  of  drawing 
the  Empire  together  is  and  will  remain  a 
chief  object  of  Conservatism  to-day;  and  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  preference  is  an  im- 
possible or  inefficacious  method  of  achieving 
the  object,  it  will  only  serve  to  turn  the 
minds  of  Conservatives  to  new  expedients  for 
attaining  what  they  desire. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  main 
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purpose  of  uniting  the  Empire  is  to  organise 
it  for  war  and  what  belongs  to  war,  for 
the  foreign  poUcy  that  leads  up  to  war  and 
for  the  armaments  and  other  means  of 
defence  that  are  necessary  for  carrying  war 
on.  It  is  in  respect  to  our  relations  to  foreign 
countries  and  to  our  dependencies  that  we 
feel  principally  the  lack  of  imperial  union 
and  the  consequent  dif&culty  of  fulfilling 
our  national  vocation  as  a  single  people. 
Organised  unitedly  for  war,  we  should  have 
the  machinery  which  would  be  also  available 
lor  carrying  out  any  imperial  policy  within 
the  dej)endencies  of  the  Empire.  We  should, 
in  short,  act  as  a  unit  in  so  far  as  our  vocation 
required.  But  that  further  and  closer  union 
for  all  purposes  which  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  which  depends  not  a  little  on 
geographical  propinquity  is,  however  theoreti- 
cally desirable,  probably  unattainable  for  the 
whole  of  an  Empire  so  scattered  as  ours.  We 
do  not  desire  to  press  the  cause  of  union  in  a 
way  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  distance, 
and  consequently  with  well-informed  and 
skilful  government.  We  do  not,  in  short, 
wish  to  interfere  with  any  powers  the  colonial 
T'  ions  now  possess.  But  we  wish  to 
i  .  hem  into  activity  as  part  of  the  opera- 
tive  power  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  in  order 
that  a  single  national  unit  may  fulfil  to  the 
world  its  appointed  vocation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY   CONSTITUTION 

The  constitution  of  our  country  is  famous 
to  a  degree  which  makes  discourse  upon  its 
merits  hackneyed.  But  something  must  be 
said  about  it  in  relation  to  our  present  subject 
because  it  is  the  centre  of  more  controversies 
than  one,  which  occupy  the  stage  of  modern 
politics  and  engage  the  attention  of  Conserva- 
tives. The  Constitution  is  the  greatest  contri- 
bution that  the  English  people  have  made  to 
human  progress  and  it  bears  deeply  imprinted 
upon  it  their  peculiar  characteristics.  With 
various  degrees  of  faithfulness  it  has  been 
copied  in  every  civilised  country  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  where  civilisation  exists  is  there  a 
land  which  docs  not  bear  traces  of  its  influence. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  cosmopolitan  about  it. 
Many  countries  had  estates  of  the  realm ;  but 
the  way  our  Parliament  developed  is  peculiar 
to  the  English  alone.  Stamped  with  our 
national  character  and  remote  from  theoretical 
perfection,  had  it  not  been  a  universal 
example,  it  might  have  been  said  to  be  a  local 
aberration.  So  little  has  it  the  symmetry 
218 
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and  intelligent  construction  which  one  would 
expect  in  a  model,  that  its  most  interesting 
and  perhaps  its  most  important  feature  is  its 
elastic  adaptability.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  other  human  institution  which  has 
retained  so  much  external  continuity  with  so 
much  essential  change.  The  main  outlines 
of  its  structure  are  what  they  were  made  by 
King  Edward  I  more  than  six  hundred  years 
ago  in  a  state  of  society  almost  ii'"  '  * - 
different.  To-day  the  Royal  Commit 
give  assent  to  the  National  Insurance  Bill  by 
the  words  "  Le  Roi  le  veult,"  and  to  the 
Budget  of  1909  by  the  words  "  Le  Roy 
remercie  ses  bons  sujets,  accepte  leur  benevo- 
lence et  ainsi  le  veult,"  because  when  Parlia- 
ment began  it  was  in  French  that  the  King 
naturally  spoke.  And  yet  this  external  same- 
ness is  only  the  exterior  of  a  political  reality, 
as  different  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Plantagenets  as  two  systems  of  government 
can  easily  be.  Nor  has  this  variation  been  by 
any  means  a  steady  and  simple  movement  in 
one  direction.  The  limited  monarchy  of  the 
Plantagenets  gave  place  to  the  much  more 
despotic  system  of  Edward  IV  and  Henry  VIII. 
That  despotic  monarchy  in  its  turn  changed 
to  a  limited  monarchy  of  a  new  type,  where  a 
foreign  king  and  a  powerful  aristocracy  shared 
authority;  and  that  again  gave  way  to  the 
modem  system  of  a  democratic  Parliament 
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largely  under  oligarchic  influence.  And  this 
mixture  of  democracy  and  oligarchy  has 
changed  and  is  even  now  changing  its  char- 
acter, and  developing  we  scarcely  know  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  end.  This  adapta- 
bility is  largely  due  to  the  singular  power 
English  people  have  of  make-believe.  Insti- 
tutions set  up  on  one  ground  have  been  main- 
tained on  another  and  justified  perhaps  upon 
a  third  ;  developments  unconscious,  almost 
accidental,  have  afterwards  been  treated  as 
masterpieces  of  human  wisdom  and  defended 
as  founded  upon  principles  which,  it  may  be, 
none  of  those  who  carried  them  through  had 
ever  thought  of.  If  any  one  will  read  a  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,  he  will  find 
assumed  a  sort  of  constitutional  Providence 
watching  over  the  English  people  and  gifted 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  the  perfections  which 
were  to  be  attained  in  the  precise  year  in 
which  the  History  was  published;  guiding 
Plantagenets  and  Yorkists,  Tudor  Parliaments 
and  Puritan  rebels,  Jacobites  and  Whigs, 
sovereigns  who  could  speak  nothing  but 
German  and  sovereigns  who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Briton,  to  the  appointed  end; — a 
Providence  who  secured  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  should  l^e  fond  of  power,  that  George  I 
should  not  speak  English,  that  William  IV 
should  quarrel  with  the  Tories,  that  Queen 
Victoria  should  be  a  woman,  all  in  order  that 
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things  should  be  precisely  what  they  are. 
Now  all  this  is  really  only  an  effort  to  explain 
the  constitution  as  coherent,  and  therefore  to 
suppose  behind  it  some  sort  of  designing 
tendency,  whereas  in  fact  the  true  explanation 
is  that  the  English  have  a  singular  power  of 
working  institutions  of  whatever  character 
to  suit  the  political  ideas  of  the  time.  Very 
few  constitutional  developments  of  importance 
have  been  consciously  undertaken  and  deliber- 
ately  planned.  Statesmen  and  all  that  com- 
plexity of  expression  which  we  call  public 
opinion,  have  worked  the  political  machine 
as  they  thought  best,  pretending,  probably 
quite  sincerely,  that  theirs  was  the  way  in 
which  it  always  had  been  worked ;  and  then 
when  lapse  of  time  had  consecrated  their 
practices  into  usages,  others  analysed  them 
into  principles  and  founded  on  those  principles 
new  practices,  in  like  manner  to  become 
customar>'  in  their  turn.  The  adTantages  of 
this  national  aptitude  are  doubtless  great. 
The  continuity  which  Burke  valued  so  highly 
is  not  broken.  Violent  changes  am  madb 
difficult  and  rare.  Men  have  Ume  to  get  med 
to  each  stage  in  the  movement  without  their 
natural  conservatire  instincts  suffering  a 
riiock.  In  this  respeet  constitutional  develop- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  been  usually  made 
under  tN^jical  conservative  conditions.  Even 
where  there  has  been  something  of  a  disk>- 
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cation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Revohition  of  1688, 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  and  the  Parliament 
Act  of  1911,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
justify  the  change  by  strictly  conservative 
arguments  and  to  represent  revolution  as 
being  in  some  sense  a  reversion  to  ancient 
principles.  But  there  are  corresponding 
dangers.  After  all,  revolution  is  revolution, 
and  to  clothe  it  in  conservative  garments  is 
only  to  put  on  it  a  disguise.  Even  change  is 
change  whatever  it  may  be  called.  It  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  what  is  essentially 
a  pretence  can  really  be  for  the  best.  In  the 
region  of  morals  we  are  familiar  with  similar 
cases  of  make-believe,  and  there  it  is  well 
known  not  to  be  easy  to  determine  where 
decency  and  propriety  of  feeling  end  and  sheer 
hypocrisy  begins.  As  long  as  the  pretence 
nVftkcs  for  mitigating  evil  and  keeping  })eople 
in  touch  with  virtue,  even  when  they  are 
temporarily  out  of  its  paths,  the  result  is 
good.  But  there  may  also  come  a  time  when 
by  pretence  men  may  bring  themselves  to 
do  what  with  their  eyes  open  they  would 
shrink  from  in  horror.  And  so  with  political 
changes.  As  long  as  the  claim  to  follow 
precedent  and  the  appearance  of  conservatism 
really  make  for  stability  and  moderiition,  it 
is  well.  But  it  may  also  happen  that  things 
may  be  done  which,  if  they  could  be  seen  in 
their   unveiled   reality,   would   be   instantly 
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rejected,  and  then  the  conservative  externals 
l)ecome  only  a  trap,  a  rotten  parajjet.  Con- 
servatives must  take  care  that  they  are  not 
cheated  by  appearances  into  consenting  to 
changes  and  developments  which  may  sap 
and  undermine  much  that  is  both  ancient 
and  valuable. 

Let  us  proceed  briefly  to  review  some 
aspects  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  noting 
what  is  specially  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Conservatism. 

The  centre  of  the  Constitution  is  the  Mon- 
archy. Probably  every  one  would  agree  in 
naming  the  Monarchy  as  an  institution  which 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  which  was  an  illustration  of  the 
usefulness  of  conservative  sentiment.  Un- 
questionably the  Monarchy  still  excites  strong 
enthusiasm  among  Conservatives,  and  indeed 
among  all  sections  of  the  population,  on  the 
conservative  side  of  their  minds.  The  Tory 
devotion  to  the  old  kingship  is  not  yet  extinct, 
and  is  strengthened  and  sustained,  even  in  the 
changed  atmosphere  of  our  time,  by  the  faculty 
that  men  have  of  concentrating  the  emotions 
upon  a  person  and  embodying  in  the  King 
the  greatness  and  power  of  the  country,  its 
long  and  splendid  history,  and  the  tremendous 
future,  whether  good  or  bad«  which  must 
await  it.  Imperialists,  moreover,  look  to 
the  Monarchy  as  to  the  only  part  of  our  Consti- 
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tution  that  extends  over  the  whole  Empire, 
and  value  it  as  the  only  positive  link,  apart 
from  sentiment,  which  holds  the  whole 
together.  In  Canada  and  Australia,  in  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  amidst  the  count- 
less multitudes  of  India  and  throughout  the 
dependent  provinces  and  islands  scattered 
over  the  globe,  one  British  name  is  everywhere 
revered,  one  person  receives  the  common 
homage  of  the  entire  vast  dominion.  The 
King  and  the  Monarchy,  therefore,  stand  high 
in  respect,  in  esteem  and  in  loyalty — higher 
than  they  stood  in  the  long  interval  that 
divides  the  death  of  Charles  II  (if  not  of 
Elizabeth)  from  the  accession  of  Victoria. 

But  it  is  interesting  and  perhaps  a  little 
disquieting  to  notice  that  when  we  pass  from 
recognising  the  warmth  of  sentiment  that 
surrounds  the  Throne  to  enquire  what  precisely 
is  the  constitutional  function  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  what  it  is  exactly  that  the  King  does, 
we  find  that  even  the  best-informed  persons 
appear  to  have  no  very  definite  answer  to 
give  us.  The  Monarchy  is  certainly  a  gvc:\[ 
symbol,  but  is  it  a  great  force  ?  UndoubUtlly 
since  Queen  Victoria  first  ascended  the  Throne 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  deliberately 
adopted  and  even  avowed,  to  withdraw  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  from  all  criticism,  and 
therefore  from  all  controversy.  This  has  no 
doubt  greatly  strengthened  the  Monarchy  in 
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its  part  as  a  passive  symbol,  but  it  may 

reasonably     be     doubted     whether     it     has 

Mf^hened  it  as  an  operative  force  in  the 

>titution.     For    a    person    can    only    be 

withdrawn   from   criticism   and   controversy 

'        '     u(  nothing  save  what  is  universally 

il.     But   to   do   what   is   universally 

^proved  is  to  do  little  more  than  what  is 

^^*  "•  if^al.     It  is  not  very  difficult  to  ascer- 

il  the  help  of  able  advisers,  what  acts 

Alii  fail  within  the  cat^ory  of  general  appro- 

'*'ou;  and  that  comprises  almost  all  that  a 

1cm  King  of  our  country  has  publicly  to 

io.     In  the  sphere  of  what  is  controverted, 

HI  all  those  matters  about  which  men*s  minds 

differ  sharply,   the  Sovereign  is  either  not 

permitted  to  act  at  all  or,  if  he  must  act,  is 

screened  to  the  uttermost  by  the  doctrine  of 

ministeiiml  responsibiUty  and  by  the  general 

lentinient  of  deference  to   his   person  and 

oflBoe  which  prevails.    But  there  is  a  danger 

in  this.    The  Monarchy  in  England  may  eome 

to  undergo  the  fate  that  overtook  the  offiot 

of  the  Mikado  of  Japan.    The  liikado  tited 

to  be  looked  upon  as  so  sacred  a  person  that 

he  was  allowed  to  do  nothing;  and  the  wiiole 

regal  authority  in  Japan  passed  into  otber 

hands.     But  in  England  we  should  not  for 

lonpf  revere  an  inactive  Mikado.     We  respeet 

in  the  end  only  the  important  and  the  interert* 

ing.    Unfortunately  what  is  uncontrovcrsial 
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is  only  slightly  interesting.  What  people 
quarrel  about  is  what  they  care  about.  And 
if  over  a  long  series  of  years  the  Sovereign 
takes  no  share  in  public  quarrels,  his  office 
may  decline  into  something  purely  ceremonial, 
the  splendid  centre  of  all  national  pageants, 
but  exciting  only  the  temperate  interest  and 
half -respectful  pleasure  which  men  feel  for  a 
stately  show.  It  may  be  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
but  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  Conservatism  ought 
to  take  up  the  task  of  preparing  public  opinion 
for  the  idea  that  the  Monarchy  should  openly 
take  an  active  part  in  politics.  Doubtless 
any  such  assumption  of  activity  after  the  long 
interval  of  years  in  which  the  Crown  has  been 
■creened  from  all  criticism  would  be  attended 
by  many  obvious  jjerils  ;  but  though  less 
obvious,  the  danger  of  the  Monarchy  becoming 
discredited  as  an  inoperative  ornament  and 
sinking  slowly  from  being  the  centre  of 
loyalty  to  be  received,  first  with  good-natured 
toleration  and  finally  with  impatient  contempt, 
is  '  is  now  the  more  real  menace.  An 
act  I  marchy  would  incur  the  enmity  of 

many,  but  it  would  enjoy  the  respect  which 
in  the  long  run  is  only  given  to  acknowledged 
power. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  Sovereign  could 
venture  to  take  a  public  and  active  part  in 
political  controversies,  because  the  Monarchy 
is  hereditary,  and  the  hereditary  principle  is 
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not  now  sufficiently  trusted  to  make  it  a  safe 
basis  for  an  institution  which  has  to  bear  the 
attacks  of  pohtical  combatants.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  just  been  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  effective  power  in  controversial 
matters  precisely  because  (as  some  may  say) 
the  hereditary  principle  is  discredited.  Con- 
servative statesmen  have  already  decided  that 
if  we  are  to  have  an  effectual  Second  Chamber 
its  members  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  some- 
thing  besides  an  hereditary  title.  If,  then, 
we  want  a  first  magistrate  to  be  a  political 
)atant,  must  we  not  give  up  hereditary 
...w..archy,  as  we  are  already  prepared  to  give 
up  hereditary  legislators,  in  favour  of  some 
more  democratically  organised  institution  ? 
This  is  a  weighty  argument  against  the 
Sovereign  intervening  in  politics,  for  it  aeemi 
plain  that  the  hereditaiy  character  of  the 
Monarchy  is  indispensable  to  its  f**rrpv>nial 
and  symbolic  function,  the  importanoe  of 
■\a  already   been   pointed  out.    An 

:..ry  monarch*  differing  from  an  elected 

president,  starts  with  the  prestige  of  long 
deioent  and  has,  what  is  perfaape  mote  im- 
portant still,  training  from  his  very  earliest 
childhood  in  the  arts  and  manners  oi  the  great 
post  he  is  to  hold.  This  aspect  o(  an  hereditary 
oflAoe  is  not  suflBdently  nutioed,  but  it  is  only 
by  relying  on  hereditary  succession  that  you 
can  ensure  that  training  will  begin  with  the 
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earliest  dawn  of  consciousness.  Only  an 
hereditary  monarch  is  brought  up  from 
infancy  to  the  task  of  kingship.  These  two 
elements,  the  prestige  of  inherited  rank  and 
early  training,  are  indispensable  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  the  great  central  figure 
round  which  the  British  Empire  is  gathered. 
But  while  it  is  clear  that  the  Monarchy  must 
remain  hereditary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  impossible  for  any  institution  founded 
on  heredity  to  bear  the  stress  of  political 
controversy.  The  House  of  Lords  was  suc- 
cessfully attacked,  but  not  on  the  ground  alone 
of  its  hereditary  character.  It  was  also 
indicted  for  undue  partisanship ;  and  atten- 
tive students  of  the  contest,  whether  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  will  agree  that  this  was 
the  most  formidable  accusation  against  it. 
Certainly  a  partisan  king  would  be  a  mischief 
and  would  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
Monarchy.  But  it  does  not  seem  incon- 
ceivable that  the  King  might  renlly  be  above 
party,  while  playing  an  active  part  in  political 
battles.  There  is  indeed  a  great  desire  now 
visible  in  the  public  mind  for  some  power 
in  politics  which  would  not  be  completely 
dominated  by  the  party  system.  It  is  not 
in  '  !c  that  a  well-judged   intervention, 

sii  ■■  -J  non-partisan  in  character,  in  some 
political  conflict  by  the  Sovereign  might  be 
welcomed  by  a  large  part  of  the  people  with 
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enthusiasm.  It  would  gratify  the  feeling 
which  seems  to  be  growing  strong  and  wide- 
spread that  party  pohticians  and  organisations 
are  not  entirely  trustworthy,  and  yet  have 
made  themselves  so  strong  that  resistance  to 
them  is  hopeless.  I  can  imagine  that  after 
another  twenty  years  of  politics  on  their 
present  lines  the  independent  leadership  of  a 
"  patriot  king  "  would  be  highly  popular. 

Any  development  of  the  Monarchy  on  these 
lines  is,  however,  not  within  the  possibilities  of 
the  near  future.  A  more  immediate  interest 
attaches  to  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  House  appeals  to  Conservatism  in  two 
ways.  It  is  in  the  first  place  one  of  the 
(•Idcst  institutions  in  the  country,  descending 
to  us  through  many  centuries  and  connected 
in  every  age  with  the  great  events  of  the  past. 
It  is  therefore  conspicuously  part  of  the 
existing  and  time-honoured  political  system 
which  every  instinct  of  natural  conservatism 
rence  and  trust.  But  it  is 
le  constitutional  mechanism 
to  which  Conservatives  are  accustomed  most 
to  look  to  check  imprudent  and  r<  '  nary 
change.     Conservatives  have  foun  these 

two  currents  of  feeling  are  in  some  respects 
conflicting,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  besitatioo 
and  cofDsequent  weakness  of  the  ConservatiTe 
Party  in  respect  to  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  due  to  the  contrary  pressure  at 
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sentiments.  The  desire  to  preserve 
institution  with  as  Httle  alteration  as  possible 
makes  for  leaving  the  House  of  Lords  as  it 
stands  or  limiting  reform  to  small  changes. 
The  desire  on  the  other  hand  to  have  a  strong 
Second  Chamber  capable  of  affording  an 
effectual  resistance  to  revolution  leads  to  far- 
reaching  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  firm  hold  on  public  confidence 
and  respect.  Some  Conservatives  cannot  bear 
to  turn  upside  down  what  has  so  august  a 
history  and  is  so  famous  a  feature  of  the 
Constitution :  other  Conservatives,  their  minds 
full  of  the  dangers  of  possible  attacks  on 
property  and  national  security,  are  im))atient 
of  anything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  setting 
up  the  strongest  Second  Chamber  that  can 
be  made.  A  third  current  of  opinion  within 
the  ranks  of  Conservatism  is  a  little  impatient 
of  the  whole  controversy.  The  more  ardent 
imperialists  are  so  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  uniting  the  colonial  dominions  of 
the  Cro%vn  to  the  mother  country,  and  of 
organising  the  whole  Empire  into  more 
effectual  power,  that  they  are  restless  under 
the  necessity  of  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  think  that  their  cause 
would  prosper  more  rapidly  if  the  question 
could  be  closed  and  withdrawn  from  political 
conflict.  They  too  would  support  any  change, 
however  far-reaching,  which  would  end  the 
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discussion  while  leaving  the  country  a  strong 
Second  Chamber.  But  aU  are  agreed  that  the 
Second  Chamber  however  constituted  must 
have  such  powers  as  are  entrusted  to  other 
Senates  in  the  Parliaments  of  great  nations. 
It  will  be  the  task  of  Conservative  leadership 
in  the  future  to  unite  these  different  currents 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  some  practical  policy. 
Upon  that  task  it  would  be  no  part  of  our 
present  business  to  attempt  to  enter  in  detail. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  two 
or  three  points  of  general  application.  First, 
purely  conservative  feeling  about  the  House  of 
Ix>rds  is  genuine  and  powerful  and  has  weight 
much  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  Consenrattre 
Party.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  change 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  only 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  case  against  it. 
Secondly,  the  strongest  part  of  that  case  was, 
as  alrttdy  obserred,  not  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  assembly  but  its  partisan 
CMnplexion.  Moderate  Liberals  would  prob- 
ably acquiesce  in  any  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  which  gave  to  both  political  parties 
an  equal  voice  in  its  constitution ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  no  settlement  would  be  perma- 
nently possible  whidi  left  tlie  Second  Chamber 
fairly  open  to  the  accusation  of  being  oonsti* 
tuted  with  a  purely  partisan  bias  to  Con- 
servatism. Thirdly,  the  hereditary  principle, 
though  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  public 
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esteem  to  make  it  by  itself  an  adequate  title 
for  a  legislative  assembly,  could  not  be 
altogether  cast  aside  without  serious  con- 
sequences extending  beyond  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  same  argument  which  has  been 
noticed  as  essentially  important  in  respect 
to  the  Monarchy  has  real,  though  slighter, 
weight  in  respect  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Only  by  having  a  class  of  men  born  to  be 
politicians  can  you  ensure  the  very  early 
training  which  has  often  produced  that 
notable  skill  in  parliamentary  methods  so 
highly  valued  in  both  Houses  for  many 
generations.  3Ioreover,  since  hereditary  suc- 
cession is  still  inseparably  connected  in 
popular  sentiment  with  the  idea  of  exalted 
rank,  to  eliminate  it  altogether  from  Parlia- 
ment would  be  to  threaten  the  position  and 
prestige  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  well 
B8  that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  indeed  to 
weaken  generally  that  precious  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  civic  life  which  makes  many  English- 
men spend  time  and  trouble,  lalx)uring  without 
reward  in  the  public  interest.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  credit  and  respect  by 
which  all  public  employment  in  this  country 
is  surrounded,  and  which  operates  to  make 
men  sit  on  local  bodies,  value  the  distinction 
of  the  magistracy,  and  work  with  unremitting 
energy  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  partly  due  to  the  union  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  of  the  two  ideas  of  high  rank  and 
civic  service.  From  these  considerations  it 
appears  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  should  take  an 
equal  part  in  constructing  a  reformed  Second 
Chamber,  which  should  carry  on,  as  much  as 
is  consistent  with  that  equality  between 
parties,  the  character  and  traditions  of  the 
existing  House  of  Lords,  and  in  which  some 
part  should  still  be  played  by  the  principle 
of  hereditary  succession. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  no  part  of  the  Constitution  standi 
in  more  need  of  judicious  reform  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  House  appears  to 
be  in  the  course  of  some  transition  of  which 
the  ultimate  effect  cannot  easily  be  judged, 
but  which  at  the  particular  stage  now  attained 
leaves  it  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  In  respect 
to  the  House  of  Commons  we  are  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  that  element  of  make-believe 
il  character  which  has  already 

...c. ..uJ  to.    There  is  indeed  an  ambi- 

guity  about  the  House  likely  to  obscure  the 
'-SS  of  insight  in  the  public  mind  which 

best  remedy  for  make-believe.    In  one 

aspect  the  House  of  Conmions  seems  the 
strongest  of  our  institutions.  Its  vote  can 
•  miss  the  Government;  no  legislation  can 
ut  with  its  approval;  and  now  under 
tnc  i'aziwnient  Act,  any  legislation  which  it 
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persistently  approves  through  two  years  must 
become  law.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
we  have  under  our  Constitution  no  limitations 
of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  it 
seems  that  no  extent  of  power  could  be 
greater  than  that  lodged  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  there  is  another  aspect,  and 
one  to  which  attention  has  been  lately  a  good 
deal  attracted.  The  House  of  Commons, 
though  constitutionally  all-powerful,  is  in 
practice  the  obedient  instrument  of  what- 
ever political  party  has  a  majority  of  its 
members.  And  this  does  not  merely  mean 
that  the  minority  count  for  nothing,  it  also 
means  that  the  members  even  of  the  majority 
are  rather  the  servants  than  the  masters  of 
their  party.  There  is  every  year  less  and 
less  personal  independence  among  members  of 
Parliament  :  every  year  they  are  more  and 
more  disposed  to  vote  strictly  as  their  party 
whips  direct.  This  can  hardly  be  because  on 
the  merits  of  public  questions  the  members 
of  a  party  are  more  completely  agreed  than 
they  used  to  be.  Human  nature  has  not 
changed,  nor  are  the  controversies  of  our  time 
less  naturally  prolific  of  variety  of  opinion 
than  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  Independence, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  has  diminished  partly 
from  mere  partisanship,  and  partly  under  the 
pressure  of  a  system  of  combined  rewards  and 
punishments.     If   a   member   of   Parliament 
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votes  with  his  party,  he  has  a  good  prospect 
of  gratifying  natural  ambitions  for  office  or  for 
some  honour  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  dissents  from  his  party,  not 
only  is  he  shut  out  from  these  advantages,  but 
the  moment  his  dissent  begins  to  be  seriously 
inconvenient  to  the  party  plans,  he  is  threat- 
ened by  the  party  organisation  in  his  con- 
stituency first  with  censure  and  then  with 
exclusion  from  Parliament.  And  in  an 
extreme  case,  like  that  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  he 
is  rejected  by  them  and  effectively  excluded 
at  the  next  election.  The  members  of  the 
supreme  and  all-jK)werful  House  of  Commons 
are  thus  themselves  serN'ants  strictly  schooled 
to  obedience. 

It  becomes  highly  interesting  and  important 
to  enquire  where  the  centre  of  power  is  which 
ultimately  sways  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  unlimited  authority  which  by  the  Consti- 
tution that  House  wields.  It  is  interesting 
and  important,  but  not  altogether  easy.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  power  lies  with  the 
Cabinet;  with,  that  is  to  say,  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  most  leading  men  of  the  party  in 
majority.  But  this  would  not  be  always 
true.  Sometimes  there  may  be  disagreement 
within  the  Cabinet.  What  force  is  it  that 
then  determines  the  decision  one  way  or 
the  other  ?  Or  again,  a  question  sometimes 
comes  before  the  Cabinet  for  deciiion  with  a 
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particular  solution  backed  so  strongly  within 
the  party  that  the  Cabinet  is  almost  con- 
strained to  adopt  it.  AVhere  is  the  power  that 
even  the  Cabinet  must  obey  ?  The  best 
answer  is  that  the  supreme  authority  within 
a  party  is  usually  exercised  by  the  most  active 
and  energetic  party  organisers  throughout 
the  country  under  the  leadership  of  one  or 
more  of  the  principal  men  among  the  party 
leaders.  Sometimes  the  nominal  leader  of 
the  party  is  among  these  principal  men; 
sometimes  he  is  not.  But  they  derive  their 
strength  not  merely  from  their  personal 
position,  but  because  in  one  way  or  another 
they  have  the  ear  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Praetorian  Guard  of  the  party,  that  is,  its 
most  active  and  ardent  workers.  If  this  be 
true,  we  have  surely  grave  ground  for  anxiety. 
The  House  of  Commons  appoints  the  executive 
government  and  has  absolute  control  over 
legislation.  The  party  in  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  absolutely  controls 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  party  is  itself 
controlled  by  the  most  ardent  and  energetic 
of  its  workers  under  the  guidance  of  the 
politicians  they  like  best.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
State  lies  in  the  hands  of  extreme  partisans, 
and  of  the  statesmen  that  extreme  partisans 
most  admire.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  less  satisfactory  form  of  government.     Yet 
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this  is  the  reality.  The  pretence  is  that  the 
House  of  Commons  represents  the  people. 
But  in  fact  the  people  have  neither  the  domi- 
nant voice  in  choosing  the  House  of  Commons 
iior  any  certain  control  over  it  once  it  has  been 
chorea.  The  people  have,  in  practice,  only 
an  opportunity  of  choosing  between  the  party 
candidates  submitted  to  their  choice.  It  is 
the  .irdcnt  partisans — the  Praetorian  Guards 
— who  choose  the  candidates,  and  the  electors 
have  only  to  determine  whether  they  will  be 
represented  by  the  nominee  of  the  Conservative 
or  the  Libeml  Praetorians,  or  in  rarer  cases 
they  may  choose  a  not  less  disciplined  candi- 
date nominated  by  the  Labour  Party.  Inde- 
{iftuients  may  indeed,  and  sometimes  do, 
sLutd  for  Parliament.  But  electioneering 
under  modem  conditions  is  so  largely  a  matter 
of  organisation  and  mechanism  that  an 
Independent  is  greatly  handicapped  in  fighting 
a  contest  against  party  nominees.  It  is  the 
*  hiii^  in  the  world  for  such  a  candidature 
;cccssful.  The  only  real  influence  that 
independent  men  have  is  through  the  desire 
r  r  the  party  managers  to  gain  their  votes. 
1  .1  this  operates  with  limited  effect.  For 
out  some  controversies  the  ardent  partisans 
<     '    '  '     ;ire  too  deeply  to  concede  much 

to  >  of  the  non-partisan   public. 

And  when  the  House  is  elected  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  is  similarly  limited.    Some- 
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thing  will  be  done  to  gain  support  at  the  next 
general  election ;  but  whenever  the  governing 
party  men  really  care,  they  will  run  all  risks  to 
cany  their  policy.  Most  of  all  will  they  do 
so  when  the  personal  credit  of  one  of  their 
trusted  leaders  is  at  stake.  The  formidable 
fact  is  that  the  highest  authority  of  our 
immense  and  unequalled  Empire  lies  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  one  of  two  knots  of 
vehement,  uncompromising  and  unbalanced 
men. 
The  seriousness  of  this  danger  is  one  of  the 
!»est  arguments  for  what  is  called  the 
iv  rcndum.  Conservative  statesmen  have 
proposed  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  way  of  | 
Referendum  in  the  case  of  Bills  of  the  highest 
importance  which  fail  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  It  seems  perhaps 
anomalous  that  Conservatives  should  be  the 
advocates  of  what  is  certainly  a  considerable 
change  and  one  apparently  incongruous  to  the 
older  aristocratic  traditions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  the  alternative  of  being  handed 
overfrom  time  to  time  to  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  most  vigorous  Radical  partisans  in  the 
country  is  a  much  greater  danger  to  Conserva- 
tism than  any  appeal  to  the  people.  For,  as 
Conservative  politicians  are  Ix^coming  more 
and  more  aware,  the  English  people  have  a 
strong  leaning  towards  Conservatism  and  are 
unlikely   to   accept   any   very   revolutionary 
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measure  if,  apart  from  all  confusing  issues, 
such  a  measure  should  singly  be  laid  before 
them. 

So  far,  Conser\''atLsm  is  associated  in  tlie 
controversies  relating  to  the  Constitution  only 
with  two  main  proposals  :  one  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  and  reformed  Second 
Chamber;  the  other  for  an  appeal  to  the 
people  on  great  questions.  But  Conser\'ativcs 
have  l)een  strongly  pressed  by  some  counsellors 
to  adopt  another  and  much  more  hazardous 
constitutional  modification.  Their  imperialist 
sympathies  have,  as  elsewhere  observed,  led 
them  to  desire  to  draw  the  Empire  together 
in  some  form  of  closer  federated  organisation ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  might  take 
up  their  opponents'  policy  of  Home  Rule  and, 
with  some  adjustment,  make  it  the  beginning 
of  a  scheme  for  Imperial  Federation.  If  the 
United  Kingdom  were  divided  into  four 
States  :  Elngland,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales, 
it  would  be  necessar>'  to  have  over  them  some 
central  Imperial  Parliament  and  possibly,  in 
process  of  time,  the  great  Dominkiiit  aerocs 
the  seas  might  send  representatives  to  that 
Parliament.  Such  is  the  idea  of  some  imftgi 
tive  men.  But  though  some  Conserrat  \ 
journalists  seemed  attracted  by  it  at  first 
sight,  the  whole  party  have  deckiediy  lejeetad 
it.  Apart  from  all  other  objections  to  Amie 
Rule,  there  lies,  from  an  imperial  point  of 
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view,  a  fundamental  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
making  the  four  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  separate  and  building  upon  them 
the  fabric  of  a  federation.  The  claim  for 
Ireland  made  by  the  Nationalist  Party  to 
have  a  parliament  of  her  own,  is  based  on  the 
assertion  that  Ireland  and  England  are  differ- 
ent nationalities,  and  those  who  would  divide 
the  United  Kingdom  into  four  states  similarly 
aftirm  that  each  division  would  be,  and  indeed 
already  is,  a  nationality.  Nationality  is  a 
word  of  very  uncertain  meaning.  Nor  is 
this  uncertainty  troublesome  or  mischievous 
as  long  as  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
claim  of  nationality  is  the  magnification  of  an 
amiable  local  sentiment.  But  if  nationality 
is  made  the  basis  of  separate  parliaments,  it 
begins  to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  a  sentiment. 
It  becomes  rather  a  nursery  of  many  senti- 
ments, which  tend  to  very  real  discord  and 
division  and  even  conceivably  to  separation 
and  war.  Onc^  convince  a  population  that 
they  are  a  nationality,  and  they  will  begin  to 
long  for  that  full  measure  of  independence  in 
which  alone  the  ideal  of  nationality  can 
perfectly  be  realised.  To  be  a  nation  is  to  be 
ranked  with  the  independent  nations  of  the 
world;  to  step  forward,  like  Norway,  and 
claim  a  sovereign's  diadem.  It  is  this  that 
finally  and  effectually  alienates  imperialist 
sentiment    among    Conservatives    from    any 
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scheme  o{  federalising  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  to  create  four  nationalities  within  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be,  not  to  bring  the 
Empire  together,  but  to  divide  it,  and  to  cut 
asunder  that  central  heart  which  hitherto 
has  been  one  undivided  whole. 

If  Federal  Home  Rule  fails  to  attract  Con- 
servatives because  it  involves  the  recognition 
of  separate  nationalities  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  part  of  the  scheme  which 
relates  to  Irish  Home  Rule  is  repulsive  to 
them  !>ecause  they  regard  it  as  the  triumph  of 
a  movement  deeply  tainted  with  Jacobinism. 
According  to  Conser\'ative  ideas,  there  has 
been  nothing  more  Jacobinical  in  modem 
politics  than  the  Land  League  agitation  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Davitt. 
The  violence  and  intimidation  that  disfigured 
it;  the  hideous  crimes  tliat  ominously  coin- 
cided with  it ;  the  reckless  disregard  of  private 
property  and  the  cruel  oppression  which  it 
involved,  reproduced  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  spirit  of  French  terrorism. 
Conservatism  would  fail  in  its  primary  char- 
acter as  the  opponent  of  Jacobinism,  if  it 
did  not  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  setting 
up  an  Irish  Parliament  which  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  party  whose  history  is  so  deeply 
stained.  A  principal  task,  therefore,  for  Con- 
scrvatism  is  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Q 
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especially  to  resist  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  under  Nationalist  auspices. 
The  resolve  to  resist  Home  Rule  throws 
upon  the  Conservative  Party  the  duty  of 
finding  some  solution  for  that  congestion  of 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  is 
sometimes  put  forward  as  an  argument  for 
Home  Rule.  This  congestion  is  not  really 
to  be  relieved  by  creating  an  Irish  Parliament 
or  even  four  Parliaments  for  the  four  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  most  serious 
congestion  arises  in  respect  to  business  which 
affects  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  The 
proper  remedy  must  be  sought  in  some 
machinery  which  would  relieve  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  more  detailed  and  less  im- 
portant portion  of  its  duties.  A  larger  use  of 
the  mechanism  of  Committees  would  do  much. 
'1  he  separation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
into  two  divisions  for  certain  purposes,  or  the 
creation  of  separate  bodies  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  such  work  as  might  be  sent  to 
them,  would  be  measures  much  more  effectual 
than  any  scheme  for  Home  Rule  in  relieving 
congestion.  And  the  difficulty  of  congestion 
applies,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  House 
of  Commons  alone,  and  neither  to  the  House 
of  Lords  nor  to  the  executive  Government. 
Conservatives  should  address  themselves  to 
its  cure  on  their  own  principle  of  changing  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
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In  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
in  respect  to  the  whole  Parliamentary  Con- 
stitution, Conservatism  should  be  guided  by 
the  saying,  "  I  would  not  exclude  alteration 
neither;  but  even  when  I  changed,  it  should 
be  to  preserve."  So  ancient  and  so  splendid 
a  fabric  must  be  reverently  touched  even  by 
restorers'  hands,  and  it  would  ill  become  those 
who,  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution, 
have  long  enjoyed  liberty  and  far  pursued 
civilisation,  to  spoil  that  to  which  they  owe 
so  much  by  careless,  impatient  or  even  un- 
necessary  change. 


CHAPTER    IX 

CONCLUSION 

Is  this  book  political  Conservatism  has  been 
viewed  as  a  force  called  into  activity  by 
the  French  Revolution,  and  oi>craling  against 
the  tendencies  that  that  Revolution  set  up. 
It  has  l^een  argued  that  Conservatism  unites 
three  streams  of  opinion  traceable  far  hack  in 
history,  and  brought  together  in  one  organised 
force  by  the  Revolution  and  the  antagonism 
it  excited.  These  three  component  elements 
are  natural  conservatism,  that  is  the  distrust 
of  the  unknown  and  the  love  of  the  familiar 
which  are  inherent  in  the  minds  of  all  men ; 
Torj'ism,  or  the  defence  of  Church  and  King, 
the  reverence  for  religion  and  authority ;  and 
wh..'  '      ';\nt  of  a  better  name  ha'  '  illod 

imi-  11,   a    feeling  for  the  ^/  s  of 

the  countr)'  and  for  that  unity  which  makes 
its  greatness.  From  these  three  elcmcnls 
the  policy  of  Conservatism  is  compoundctl. 
Conser\'ative8  defend  the  Constitution,  pro- 
perty and  the  existing  social  order,  partly 
from  the  natural  conservative  love  of  what 
t44 
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exists,  partly  from  a  dread  of  injustice 
threatened  to  individuals  by  advocates  of 
revolutionary  change.  This  resistance  to  in- 
justice finds  a  moral  basis  in  the  religious 
principles  inherited  from  the  Tory  adhesion  to 
the  Church ;  and  the  same  cause  makes  C(hi- 
senrmtiTes  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment 
and  endowments  of  the  Church  and  the 
maintainers  of  an  efficient  religious  education 
lor  the  children  of  the  people.  But  the  re- 
ligiouB  sentiment  which  is  iKwtile  to  injustice 
is  also  unwilling  to  aequietce  in  the  sufferings 
ol  people  from  poTert>'  and  its  attendant 
evils.  Hence  Conservatism  comes  also  to 
be  identified  with  measures  of  social  improve- 
ment  designed  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  TheM  motives  coalesce  with  the  im- 
perialist seal  for  the  greatness  of  the  country 
to  make  Conservatires  adopt,  whether  wisely 
or  foolishly,  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform, 
beUered  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
trade  and  industry,  and  to  afford  at  the  same 
time  a  convenient  machinery  for  drawing  the 
colonial  Dominions  of  the  Crown  into  closer 
oo-operatioQ  with  the  mother  country.  Im- 
perialism further  dictates  a  liberal  provision  for 
national  defence,and  is  acalons  espeejally  to  tip- 
hold  the  naval  supremaey  on  which  the  safety 
of  the  British  Islands  depends  ;  and  stimu- 
lated and  restrained  by  a  belief,  essentially  re* 
ligious,  in  the  reality  of  the  natloiial  vooatloot 
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insists  in  foreign  affairs  that  the  national  power 
should  be  preserved  and  used  in  pursuance  of 
that  vocation.  The  three  elements  thus  work 
together  in  animating  Conservative  policy, 
and  form  a  political  creed  constructive, 
balanced  and  prudent,  drawing  its  inspiration 
from  the  elevating  sentiments  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  and  religious  faith ;  tender  to  the 
sufferuigs  of  humanity,  but  scrupulous  of  the 
obligations  of  justice;  sobering  activity  by 
a  prudent  veneration  for  experience,  and 
securing  the  efficiency  of  progress  by  basing 
it  on  what  time  has  tried  and  tradition  has 
cemented. 

Conservatism  is  of  course  in  practical 
politics  opposed  to  Liberalism  and  to  Social- 
ism. But  it  is  not,  considered  as  a  system 
of  political  thought,  directly  antagonistic 
to  cither.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of 
Liberalism  would  perhaps  be  said  to  be  a 
regard  for  liberty.  Conservatism  is  certainly 
not  opposed  to  liberty.  On  two  sides  indeed 
it  inclines  towards  liberty  and  defends  and 
upholds  it.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  has 
been  so  largely  the  purpose  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  that  no  party  can  champion 
the  traditional  Constitution  without  also 
defending  the  principles  of  liberty.  And  it 
would  need  great  changes  to  introduce  serious 
ii!^  of  liberty,  of  which  changes  Con- 

BCi    -....ii,  with  its  distrust  of  unkno-wn  ex- 
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pcriraents,  is  the  natural  opponent.  Moreover, 
the  defence  of  individuals  against  injustice 
II  Nolres  also  the  preservation  of  at  least  the 

sential  parts  of  personal  liberty.  At 
i^.csent  time  Libemlism  is  much  more 
iikely  to  be  tempted  to  transgress  the 
principles  of  liberty  than  Conser\'atism ;  for 
th('  ardent  reformer  \rho  is  anxious  to  move 
I  apidly,  and  to  see  within  his  own  lifetime  the 

nmtion  of  his  cherished  scheme,  finds 

^ly  possible  to  pursue  the  object  he  has 

I'A  heart  without  constraining  the  freedcMn  and 

igthe  property  of  individuals.  Liberal- 

spassf  i  on  the  ground  more  naturally 
belonging  to  Tories  when  it  inyokes  the 
aothmity  of  the  State  to  carry  out  sooie 
sdMme  of  social  reform;  and  in  imitating 
Toryism  surpasses  it.  For  the  tradition  of 
authority  is  naturally  a  Tory  tradition,  nm^ 
but  lor  the  influenrie  of  Conservative  pnidflaoe 
and  justice,  the  meeeMors  of  the  Tories  might 
probably  have  besn  ready  to  use  the  authority 
of  the  Stale  with  a  freedom  which  we  umoe^ 
ate  with  Socialism.  Both  Conservatism  and 
Liberalism  really  occupy  a  position  bttngett 
the  old-fashioned  individualist  Libeimlim  ol 
the  eariy  nineteenth  century  and  the  authori- 
tative methods  of  the  socialist  movement. 
But  it  may  be  claimed  for  Conservatism  that 
it  has  achieved  under  happier  auspiees  thaa 
Liberalism   a   oomproinise   between    liberty 
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and  authority;  for  in  its  reverence  for  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  it  can  appeal  to  a  standard 
which  is  the  best  security  against  the  excess 
cither  of  liberty  or  authority.  The  value  of 
human  character,  the  sacredness  of  justice 
on  the  one  side,  reverence  for  authority  and 
tenderness  towards  human  suffering  upon  the 
other*  make  the  religious  standpoint  at  once 
the  safest  and  the  most  practical  for  the  task 
of  social  reform.  Tor>'ism  even  within  itself 
contains  balanced  principles  which  make  for 
safety,  and  when  united  with  the  prudence 
of  the  natural  conservative  it  forms  the  most 
efficient  and  the  most  secure  political  guide 
for  a  social  reformer. 

If  Conservatism  be  not  simply  antagonistic 
to  Liberalism,  it  is  clear  that  in  pursuing 
social  reform  it  must  often  find  itself  in  sym- 
pathy at  least  with  some  of  the  objects  of 
Socialism.  But  there  is  in  the  socialist  move- 
ment, or  at  least  there  appears  to  l>e  to  Con- 
servative eyes,  an  element  of  Jacobinism 
which  is  the  true  antagonist  Conservatives 
have  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  opposed. 
The  Jacobin  went  indeed  to  lengths  to  which 
no  reasonable  socialist  would  dream  of  follow- 
ing, but  there  Ls  sometimes  a  taint  of  Jacobin- 
ism in  socialist  language.  We  seem  sometimes 
to  catch  the  Jacobin  accent  of  reckless  dis- 
regard of  private  rights;  of  merciless  hatred 
towards  those  who,  perhaps  through  no  fault 
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o!  their  own,  have  become  associated  with 
some  real  or  fancied  abuse ;  of  that  dis{>osition» 
not  gradually  to  develop  one  state  of  society 
out  of  another,  but  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
institutions  in  the  interest  of  a  half -thought- 
out  reform.  It  is  in  so  bir  as  these  elements 
are  present  in  the  socialist  movement  that 
Conservatism  is  opposed  to  it.  Conservatism 
arose  to  resist  Jacobinism,  and  that  is  to  this 
<l;iy  its  moat  essential  and  fundamental 
( h  iracteristie.  But  in  so  for  as  socialists 
ci'i  be  prevailed  upon  scrupulously  to  respect 
Mciple  of  justice  and  to  divest  their 
^  :  ^  lime  of  all  traees  of  vindictiveneis, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Conservativw 
cot  sidering  their  proposals,  eaeh  upon  its 
merits.  It  will,  however,  take  better 
economic  arguments  than  have  yet  been 
brought  forward  to  convince  any  Conservative 
of  the  po«iibility  of  abolishing,  or  even  very 
<  "isiderably  reducing,  the  sphere  that  com- 
]><  tition  at  present  plays  in  the  production 
:i(ul  distribution  of  wealth. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Conservatism  has  in 
this  book  only  been  considered  in  its  nobler 
aspects.  There  are  undoubtedly  operathig 
on  the  Conservative  side  in  piuty  politics, 
as  on  the  side  of  other  political  parties,  much 
baser  elements.  A  critic  of  Conaer\'atism 
might  complain  that  s>mshnew.  avarice,  and 
an   uncontrolled  taste  for  alcoholio  liquois 
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were  all  elements  that  made  for  the  success 
of  Conservative  politicians.  But  whatever 
admixture  of  justice  there  might  be  in  that 
criticism,  it  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  fall  within 
the  compass  of  my  task  to  consider  Con- 
servatism otherwise  than  in  its  ideal  form. 
The  sculptor  who  endeavours  to  represent 
the  human  figure  aims  at  carving  an  Apollo 
or  a  Venus,  rather  than  ugly  or  deformed,  but 
not  less  himian,  men  and  women.  And  in  a 
political  treatise  there  is  this  special  reason 
for  avoiding  the  unworthy  which  less  cogently 
applies  to  artistic  work,  that  by  representing 
the  ideal  something  is  done  to  induce  men  to 
act  up  to  its  standard.  If  this  book  serves  to 
lead  any  one  to  be  a  Conservative  after  the 
pattern  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  here 
to  trace,  the  book  will  not  have  been  useless. 
Conservatives  contending  against  the  evils  of 
Jacobinism  under  the  influence  of  religious  or 
patriotic  or  even  merely  prudent  motives 
will,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong  in 
the  particular  controversies  they  may  be 
engaged  upon,  be  playing  a  noble  part  and 
one  elevating  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

The  religious  and  patriotic  as{)ccts  of 
CoDsenratism  are  unquestionably  the  noblest, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  they 
are  so  powerful  in  engaging  support  for  the 
Conservative  Party  as  the  humbler  attractions 
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of  natural  conservatism.  The  distrust  of  the 
unknown  and  the  love  of  the  familiar  are 
motives  to  which  no  mind  is  a  stranger;  and 
'  I  fcially  at  the  present  time  when  there  is  a 
1  scepticism  prevalent  about  the  promises 

1  vhich  politicians  on  both  sides  have  been 
prolific,  these  quiet  motives  are  strong 
indeed.  They  fall  out  of  sight  in  active 
political  controvei-sy,  and  they  have  little 
charm  for  politicians  and  journalists  who 
naturally  like  better  themes  for  literary  or 
oratorical  effort.  But  they  are  present  in 
every  human  heart,  ccaseleti  monitors  against 
the  dangers  of  what  may  be,  mitiring  preachers 
of  the  merits  of  what  is.  It  is  possible  that 
the  recent  ill-suooeii  of  tlw  Conservative 
Party  has  been  in  Maie  degree  due  to  negleet 
of  these  unsen&ational  but  omnipresent  ailies 
in  favour  of  appeals  to  more  sublime  but  lest 
potent  emotions. 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  think  that 
Conservatism  will  need  all  its  strength  in  the 
near  future  for  a  struggle  with  the  enemy  it 
arose  to  destroy — the  Jacobinism  which  has 
not  for  many  years  been  so  menacing  as  it 
is  to-day.  But  we  may  look  forward  to  that 
struggle  with  good  courage.  The  English 
are  the  wisest  people  in  the  world.  Never 
yet  has  their  political  judgment  been  more 
than  trivially  or  temporarily  led  astray.  And 
the  great  causes  of  which  Conservatism  ia 
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peculiarly  the  champion  have  always  appealed 
to  them  with  stirring  force.  If  it  be  faithful 
to  the  advocacy  of  religion,  patriotism  and 
prudence  we  need  not  fear  but  that  it  will 
surely  prevail. 

ifarch,  1012. 
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»«irarn«iliiMt;  Mi  ikb  b  eofttfalT  «4m  tta  itaM 
jy«f4n//rCaaiJlfaa. 

"IU(h  mlwanpiMiatts ilun  iiDMg'ifafc  wli>  ilwla>hn powai 
of  a  co(xi  kraii*,  «par»ti«c  vfik  iIm  aaaa  aatf  ianarauiM  >ia<ow  af  a 
•padaliit  tfaalhig  vuk  lM»e«s  wlitati.  .  .  .  A  aarioa  «mm  ftoaiaaa  !• 
pationB  a  laal  tadal  •arvica."— TA^  Thmm. 

"W«  CM  tkmk  af  aeawiMMV  kata«  Imad  wVck  baHav  daaiavaa 
aaponn.''— TAf  0*a«i  wfi . 

'' W«  UiiMk  iT  iWy  mm*  whm  M  jprint  h  plm  aiT  dta  aMra  comHt 
nbUik  ihM  b  woM  to  W  ilapmmmmt  mIm  4Bya.  tka  pmpOt  awali 
ind  flMM  plaMMva  ^ti  9**^  M  *ba  paMhkarataaM  •  ima  far  iIm 
aariaa  tbty  HMclM  w«ll  taCa :   '  i^A-/>»  rii*M  im  m  Muh  ^mmm."'—ir^$Jk 

"Tha  tdHMa  vaa  mnmtiti  at  iba  Man  bacaaM  ii  «••  a  ««m 


(  aafwaai  rwni;  Ml  m  «Mar  aaa  mmimm*  aMoaa^  mumj, 
fro«  ib«  fcc«  iha*  k  ba*  I*  •  taisa  aauM  uaaiad  aad  vmtmmy 
rataid  Iba  taau  by  vb*cb  ii  b  appadia^*— i>ii^  CA»«MMt. 

"  Hart  b  tka  worM'*  laarabg  h  Hula,  aad  mm  «m  pact  la  gi««  h 
boMi  ronai  f—Dmify  T»t»g*4t^ 


I/-  net 
in  cloth 


256  Paget 


2/6  net 
in  leather 


History  and  (geography 


3.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

By  HiLAiRK  Bklucx:,  M.A.  (With  Maps.)  "It  is  coloured  with  all  the 
militancy  of  the  author's  tempenunent. " — Daily  News. 

4.  HISTORY  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

By  G._H.  Pkrri<v.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Jambs  Brvck  writes:  "I  have  read  it  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure,  admiring  the  skill  with  whirh  you  have  managed 
to  compress  so  many  facts  and  views  into  so  small  a  volume." 

8.  POLAR  EXPLORA  TION 

KDr  W.  S.  Hruck,  F.R.S.K.,  Uader  of  the  "Scotia"  Expedition.    (With 
ips.)     "A  very  freshly  written  and  interesting  narrative." — Tkt  Timu. 

12.  THE  OPENING- UP  OF  AFRICA 

BySirH.H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G..  F.Z  S.  (With  Maps.)  "The  Home 
University  LilMary  is  much  enriched  by  this  excellent  work. "— Z?««"/y  Mail. 

13.  MEDIEVAL  EUROPE 

By  H  W.  C.  Davis,  M.A.  (With  Maps.)  "  Oi.e  more  illustration  of  the 
£kct  that  it  ukes  a  complete  master  of  the  subject  to  write  briefly  upon  it." — 
MamcKtster  Gmartlian. 

14-   THE  PAPACY  b*  MODERN  7'/J/^5  (1303-1870) 

By  William  Barry,  D.D.  "  Dr  Barry  has  a  wide  range  of  knowledge 
and  an  nrlist't  power  of  Miection." — Mancktsltr  CuardiaM. 

23.  HISTORY  OF  OUR  TIME  (1885-1911) 

By  G.  P.  GoocM,  M.A.  "  Mr  Gooch  contrives  to  breathe  vitality  into  his  story, 
and  to  give  us  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  bones  of  recent  happeninR?."— 0*m^t*»', 

3$.  THE  CIVILISATION  OF  CHINA 

By  H.  A.  GiLRS,  I.L.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Camhri.'ge.  "In  all  the 
mass  of  farts,  Professor  Giles  never  becomes  dull.  He  is  always  ready  with  a 
ghost  story  or  a  street  adventure  for  the  reader's  recreation."— .Sy/c/*/***. 

29.   THE  DAIVN  OF  HISTORY 

ByJ.L.MvRKS,  M.A.J  F.S.A  .  "  f'asorof  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

"There  is  not  a  page  in  it  that  tive." — MatuhttUr  Guardian. 

33.   THE  HISTORY  Ui-  j:M,J.AND 
A  Study  in  Political  Evolution 

By  Prof.  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.  With  a  Chronological  Table.  "  It  takes  its 
pUoa  at  once  among  the  authoritative  woiks  un  English  history."— <7^/«rxvr. 

^.  CANADA 

By  A.  (•    ItKAiii.KV.    " The  volume  makes  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  know  something  vivid  and  true  about  Canada."— Ccaui^iM  Gaattlt. 

37.  PEOPLES  (f  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIA 

Bv  Sit  T.  W.  HuLUKRNKss,  K.C.S.I.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  Sute 
of  the  Indi*  Office.  "Just  the  book  which  newspaper  readers  require  to-day, 
and  a  marvd  of  comprehensiveness." — Pall  Mall  Gaaetlf. 

42.  ROME 

By  W.  Wakdr  Fowler,  M.A.  "  A  masterly  sketch  of  Roman  character  and 
of  what  it  did  for  the  world."—  Tk*  Sp*:tatcr. 
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48.  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 

By  F.  L.  Paxson,  Professor  of  American  History,  Wisconsin  Univcnity. 
(With  Maps.)    "  A  stirring  study." — Tkt  Gttaniiam. 

SI.   iVA RFA RE  IN  BRI TA IN 

By  HiLAiKB  Bklloc.  M.  A.  "  Rich  in  suggesdoa  for  the  hiitoric»l  student." 
— Edtnbttrgk  Evtning  Ne»*. 

5$.  MASTER  MARINERS 

By  J.  R.  Speaks.  ".Vcontinuotisstoryofshipptnc  progress  and  Adventure.  . 
It  reeds  like  a  tomance." — Olm.'g9W  Htrmld, 

6i.  NAPOLEON 

By  Hc«»BKT  FisHE*,  M.A.,  F.B.A.  (With  Mans.)  The  story  of  the  great 
Bonaparte's  yooth,  his  career,  and  hb  Hownfiill,  wita  tome  myings  of  NapoMaa, 
a  KenealoKy  of  his  family,  and  a  bibliography. 

66.  THE  NAVY  AND  SEA  POWER 

By  David  Hannav.    The  author  traces  the  growth  of  naval  power  froaaar^ 

In  Preparation 

ASCIEHT  GREECE.    By  Prof  Giunr  MimaaT.  D.Litt..  LLJ).,  r.BUl. 
ASCIEST  Ei.yPT.     By  F.  Lt.  Gairrmt,  M.A. 
THE  ASCIE.\  T  EASf.    By  D.  G.  HoCAaTM,  M^,  F.B^ 
A  SHOE  T  HIS  TOR  V  OP  E  VROPE.    By  H  nxuuex  Fismbb,  M.  A.  F.  BL  A. 
PREHISTORIC  BRITAIS.    By  Roubkt  Mt/Mao,  M.A..  M.D.,  LXJD. 
r//*    H\  y4\ri\f.    K*tp:RE.     By  NoKMAN  H.  BavMn. 
By  Priodpal  LnraaaT.  LL-D. 

fP  RUSSIA/  By  Prof.  Mavomtov. 

(•v!>  r,   H  KJArm.  M.A 
>/. .;  -r  Tnomas. 

(./....■;  AKLU  Towsa.' 

///.>  i  ./A  >    I'/-  .^i  I'i  i^AA^.     i.y  Jv.  S.  Ratt,  UJL 
SOUTH  AMERICA.    By  Prof.  w.  R.  SHmmmao- 
LO.s-nOH.    Br  ^  l.*t'«CMCS  G0MMl^  P.S.A. 

HISTORY    «" ' yRATURE  OP  SPAIN.     By  J.   PrmAtnucs. 

Kaj.LV.  F.»' 


Literature  and  tArt 


2.  SHAKESPEARE 


liy  joK 


«  MA»Brixtj>.    "  Tba  book  Is  a  jov.    Wa  haw  had  half  ■  ilnii  men 
beak*  o«  ShakaspMta  la  iIm  laai  mm  yean,  bat  aot  oaa  ao  wiaa.*— 


27.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  MODERN 

Bv  G.  H.  M  Aia,  M.  A.    »  Altogether  a  freak  aa4  iadMdaMi  baak.*- Ofcwwr. 

3$.  LANDMARKS  IN  FRENCH  UTERATVRE 

by  (>   L   SraacMKV.      "  It  is  diOattt  lo  iaiagiiw  how  a  batiar  aceotm  cf 
French  Liirrafure  coald  be  gives  ia  %y»  aauJI  p^ea.'— 7^  Tumt*. 

39.  ARCHITECIVRE 

By  PraC  W.  R.  i.«TMaav     (Oewfafty  IBiwiriiai  )    "-  fi'  f  liKi  timilii 
iafa,aaar«U,aa(awibanGk.  TliiifaHaMba««laHM«aMB> 


By  Prof.  J.  Kkskink  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trk.nt.     "An  admiraMe  summary  from 
Franklin  to  Mark  Twain,  enlivened  by  a  dry  humour." — At/uiutMm. 


43.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  MEDT/EVAL 

By  Prof.  \y.  p.  Kkr,  M.A.  "  Prof.  Ker,  one  of  the  soundest  scholars  in  English 
we  have,  is  the  very  man  to  put  an  outline  of  English  Mediisval  Literature 
before  the  uninstructed  public.  His  knowledge  and  ta.-te  ate  unimpeachable, 
and  his  style  is  efftctive,  simple,  yet  never  dry." — Tk*  Athttutum. 

45.   THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

By  L.  Pearsall  Smith,  M.A.  "A  wholly  fascinatine  study  of  the  diflTerent 
streams  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  great  river  of  the  English  speech." — 
Daily  News. 

$2.  GREAT  WRITERS  OE  AMERICA 

By  Prof.  J.  Ekskink  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trk.nt.     " 
Franklin  to  Mark  Twain,  enlivened  by  a  dry  hun 

63.  PAIVTERS  AND  PAINTING 

Ky  Sir  Kkeuerick  Wkumore.  (With  16  halftone  Ulustratioiu.)  From  the 
Primitives  to  the  Impressionists. 

64.  PR  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  CIRCLE 

By  John  Bailsv,  M.A. 

65.  THE  LITERATURE  OF  GERMANY 

By  PfofeAsor  J.  (i.  Robertson,  MA,,  Ph.D.  A  review  of  one  of  the  greatest 
litemtures  of  the  world  by  a  high  authority. 

70.   THE   VICTORIAN  AGE  IN  LITERATURE 

By  G.  K.  CHKSTKKroN.  "The  Victonan  Compiomise  and  its  Enemies" — 
"The  Great  Victorian  Novelists" — "The  Great  Victorian  Poets"— "The 
Break-up  of  the  Compromise." 

In  Preparation 

ANCIENT  ART  (fKITUAL.     By  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  LL.D.,  D.Litt. 
GKh.EK  LITER  A  TURE.     By  Prof  Gilbert  Murray,  D.Litt. 

LATI  \!  I  I  I  R  A  Ilk  E      l!v  I',,,f    I    s    Pmii.i-imoke. 
CHa  C.  K.  Hauow. 

THE  SiCHKL. 

ITAl. ...XCE.     By  RoGKR  E.  Fry,  M.A. 

ESi.l.l^H  I  I'MI'OSI I iON.     By  Prof.  Wm.  T.  Bkewstkr. 
I.IIERARY  TASTE.     By  T»;omas  Srccombk. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND  HIS  CIRCLE.     By  A.  Ci  utton  Brock. 
GREA  T  WRITERS  OE  RUSSIA.     By  C.  T.  Hagbkrc;  Wright,  LL.D. 
SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY  tf  LITERATURE.    Hy  T.C.  Snow.  M.A. 


7.  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Di  Marion  NRwiiir;iN.  (Illustrated.)  "Geography,  again  :  what  a  dull, 
tediouK  sluily  that  was  wont  to  be  I  .  .  .  But  Mi.^s  Marion  Newbigin  invests  its 
dry  bonen  with  the  fJesh  and  blood  of  romantic  interest." — Daily  Ttle^rnph. 

9.   THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANTS 

V.y  Dr  I).  H  Scott,  M.A..  K.R  S..  Lite  Hon.  Kreper  of  the  Jodrell  Ijtboratory, 
Kew.  (Fully  illustrated.)  "  Tlir  infnrniati'in  is  as  trustworthy  as  first-h:ind 
knowledge  can  make  it.  .  .  .  Dr  .Scott's  candi<l  and  familiar  style  makes  the 
difficult  subject  both  fascinating  and  t»iy."—Cardtm*rs'  CkronicU. 


17-  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 

By  W.  l.E,suiF.  MACKtNZiE,  M.l>.,  Local  Government  Board,  EMinbnrgh. 
"  Dr  Mackriuie  addi  lo  a  thorough  gra^p  of  the  problems  in  illuminating  style, 
and  an  arresting  manner  of  treating  a  subject  often  dull  and  sometimes 
unsavoury." — Etoxoniist. 

i8.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICS 

By  A.  N.  Whitemkad,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  (With  l)i  j;ram>.)  "Mr  Whitehead 
has  discharged  with  ccnspicuuus  success  the  task  he  is  so  exceptionally  qualified 
to  under  lake.  For  he  ix  one  of  our  great  sutborities  upOD  th«  foundalioas  of 
the  science  " —  Wtsltninster  Cazette. 

19.   THE  ANIMAL   WOK  LP 

By  Profc— r  K  \V  r.AMuiE.  D..>c.,  K.k.S.  With  lotroductiom  hy  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  -trations  )    "  A  delightful  and  inslructive  epitome  of  animal 

(and  vr .  .  .  A  fasciiutting  and  »uggc»tive survey." — M»mii^  P«tt. 

20   ''•■'  ;/.v.v 

1  J.  Akimu*  Thomson  and  Professor  Pathick  Cedoks.    "A 

H'  ■■'.  and  romantic  panorama,  opening  up,  like  no  other  book  w* 

know,  a  rational  virion  of  world-development." — B<(/*mI  Nfmt-L4lt*r. 

22    CRIME  AND  INSANITY 
By  L'r  C.  A.  Mkmcikk.    "  Furniab«s  rnoch  valimMe  infonMtion  from  on* 
occnpyinf  the  highest  poaitioa  uooof  wfdicc  Ugil  p«yrholoaiw«  '—Atrhum 
Nrwt. 

28.  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 

Hy   >ir  W.    ^     ('..»(  Kirr.   ^'.k.^  .    Hiofejuor  of  Physics,  lt«yal  ColW«  d 

S    '  "What    be   ha*  lo  n^  oa    ihouKbt-mdinc, 

tj  al- vision,  i|>irtittaliaa,4iviiUDgi,«B4Moa,  will  M 

ir..     -  ■.■(tCtmritr. 

3'-  A:^  [TY 

H  y  A    >  A  .  Chief  AaMUaM,  CMRbridg*  OfaMrvmlary.    "  Origlml 

in  tho.  '•'tmttc*.  and  critical  in  traaftiit.  .  .  .  No  better 

little  U.  i*004U'0rU. 

I-    '^  ;/JA^  TO  SCIENCE 

I  NOK,  M.A.,  Krgius  ProfcMur«t  Naiaral  Hiunrj.  Aberdeen 

I  or  1  hoMOfi'*  dclicblful  lilcnuy  style  is  well  knovit ;  and 

)  Aiid  Miily  on  ibc  ■trtb'ida  of  •cienee  atid  its  rilarioni 

w  -n,  and  pfactioU  life."— Wlwu^hwi /»■»■■/■ 

36  '  WEATHER 

V\   i  Oton.  MA..  F.R.S.B..  friiMMl  of  ike 

k   ^..  -Vtih  I'tagraaia.)   " The aothor ha> Mcoaadad 

io  pro-^  ^  iu'.id  .OidagrcaableaHUKter  ikecauaetof  the  Moveaaali 

of  the  >  iof  tbcmoratlablawiads.'— 4r««(AMl«rCiM»rfM«. 

41.  AN.  ...^^  i  OLOGY 

By  K.  k.MAii»r>.M.A..K««^faiSodalABthropela«rfciOrfbrdU»K>etiity. 
"  An  iit>v>luieiv  perfcct  handbook,  w  dear  that  a  chikToaaM  ondervtaad  il,  w 
faadnating  and  human  thai  it  beau  ftciioa  '  10  a  fractle."*— iK«nw^f  L*»4tw, 

44.  THE  PRt\CIPI ES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

by  Pr.  ul  aad  woaderMly 

comiMr  ' irtanoa  lo  all,  dooi 

not  reit'  l-o«  e««rir  tHCOof  k 

b  Mamped  tt.^  .  >.tca(t«c  \aiXHUA\Miit." —dtugtm  Htr^tU, 

46.  MATI .  :>  ENERGY 

By  F.  Suonv.  M.A.,  t.k.5!  "ProC  Soddj  hM  MCOMaMly  acwpMilnd 
the  very  didtculi  taak  of  aiafcii^  p(>y*toi  «  abMrMif  huaiMl  «■  peyalar 
linea."— jy«/*>nr. 


49-  PSYCHOLOGY,  THE  STUDY  OF  BEHAVIOUR 

By  Prof.  W.  McDougall,  F.R.S.,  M.B.  "A  happy  example  of  tbe  non- 
technical banulic,;  of  an  unwieldy  science,  suggesting  rather  than  dogmatising. 
It  should  whet  appetites  for  deeper  study." — Christian  IVorid. 

53.   THE  MAKING  OF  THE  EARTH 

Uy  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S.  (With  38  Maps  and  FiRures.)  "A 
fascinating  little  volume.  .  .  .  Among  the  many  good  things  contained  in  the 
scries  this  takes  a  high  place."->/'A<  AtJututum. 

57.   THE  HUMAN  BODY 

By  A.  Khith,  .M.D.,  LL.D.,  Conservator  of  Museum  and  Hunterian  Professor, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  (Illustrated.)  "  It  liter.-illy  makes  the  'dry  bones' 
to_  live.      It  will  certainly  take  a  high  place  among  the  classics  of  popular 
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science. " — Manchtster  Guardian. 

ELECTRICITY 


By  GisBRRT  Kapp,  D.F.ng.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Birmingham.  (Illustrated.)  "  It  will  be  appreciated  greatly  by  learners 
and  by  the  great  number  of  amateu's  who  are  interested  in  what  u  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  scientific  studies." — Glasgow  Ht'ald. 

62.   THE  ORIGIN  AND  NA  TURE  OF  LIFE 

By  l)r  Krnjamin  Moors,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry,  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

67.  CHEMISTRY 

By  Raphakl  Mbluola,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Finsburv  Technical 
College,  London.  Present*  clearly,  without  the  detail  demanded  by  the 
expert,  the  way  in  which  chemical  science  has  developed,  and  the  stage  it  has 
iCftched. 

In  Preparation 

THE  MINERAL  WORLD.    Bv  Sir  T.  H.  Holland,  K.C.LE.,  D.Sc. 
PLANT  LIhE.     By  Prof.  J.  B.  Farmbii,  F.R.S. 

ypi-i-i^      I...  i..,f   I,    !••....„.,  Harris,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

A  ^'  '  'A.  Thomson  and  Prof.  Patrick  Gkddes. 

Tli  By  Prof.  Gkenvillk  CoLK. 

OCA. -I..'  I.".--'  ••  •  .     ..y  .-1.  j'-HN  ^ll;RRAV,  K.C.  B.,  F.R.S, 


Philosophy  and  "Religion 


15.  MOHAMMEDANISM 

By  Prof.  D.  S.  Marcmliouth,  M.i 
worth  of  wisdom.  ...  A  delicate,  h 
by  an  illuminative  professor. " — Daily 

40.   THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

By  t:  <.^i>  RossRLL,  F.R.S.     "A  book  that  the  'man  in  the 

stri"  t  once  to  be  a  boon.  .  .  .  Consistently  lucid  and  non- 

tech  —Ckristian  World. 

47.  BUDDHISM 

By  Mrs  Khvs  Davids,  M.A.  "  The  author  presents  very  attractively  as  well 
as  very  learnedly  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism  as  the  greatest  scholars  of  tbe 
day  interpre'  it.  ' — Daily  Ntuis. 
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By  Prof.  D.  S.  Marcmliouth,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  "This  generous  shilling's 
worth  of  wisdom.  ...  A  delicate,  humorous,  and  most  responsible  tractate 
by  an  illuminative  professor. " — Daily  Mail. 


so.  NONCONFORMITY:  Its  ORIGIN  and  PROGRESS 

By  Principal  W.  B.  SelbiBj  M.A.  ''The  historical  part  is  brilliant  in  its 
in:^ight,  clarity,  and  proportion  ;  and  in  the  later  chapters  Dr  Selbie  proves 
hinueir  to  be  an  ideal  exponent  of  sound  and  moderate  svt'm%,"—Chriitian 
World. 

54-   ETHICS 

By  G.  t.  MooRK,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Science  in  Cambridge  Univeraty. 
"A  very  lucid  though  clos«ly  reasoned  outline  of  the  logic  of  eood  conduct. 
.  .  .  This  non-technical  little  book  should  make  for  clear  thinking  and  wider 
to'erance." — Christian  World. 

$6.   THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

By  Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon,  LI>.D.,  D.D.  "Professor  Bacon  has  boldly,  and 
wisely,  taken  bis  own  line,  mentioning  opposing  views  only  occasionally,  and 
has  produced,  as  a  result,  an  extraordinarily  vivid,  stimulating,  and  lucid 
book." — MaHehttt€r  Guardian. 

60.  MISSIONS:  THEIR  RISE  and  DEVELOPMENT 

2ij  Mrs  CkKiOHTON.  "  Very  interestingly  doo«.  .  .  .  lu  style  is  simple, 
direcl,  unbackneyed,  and  should  find  appredstkw  where  a  more  fervently 
pioos  style  of  writing  repels." — Mttksditt  Rttmrdtr. 

68.  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

By  Prof.  J.  EfTLiM  CAKPSin-Ks,  D.Litt.,  Principal  of  Manchester  CoU«|«, 
Oxford. 

In  Preparation 

THE  •  AMENT.    By  Praf.  Ghmcs  Moork,  D.D..  LL.D. 

BETU  OLD  ASD  SRW  TKSTAMENTS.     By  R.  H. 

C»1A...      .,      ....'. 

A  HISioKVoj  FREEDOM  0/THOVGHT.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Buav.  LL.D. 
A  HISTORY  OF  PHtLOSOPHY.     By  Ct-Oiurr  Wmb,  M.A. 


Social  Science 


I.  PARLIAMENT 

Its  Histurv.  Ct^iiiaiioe,  aad  IHactiM.  By  Sir  OovrrmNAT  P.  Ilsbst, 
G.C.R  '  lerkof  tbeHoasaorCHUMM.    "  The  b«M  book  on  tb« 

history  f  the  HooM  ofCoaaMw  iiaoa  Bafakoc's  *Coa«inttiaa.' " 

5.  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

By  K.  W.  HiasT.  Editoc  of  "The  Kcooonist.'  " To aa  miaMDcial  odiid  WMt 
be  a  rrvtUiion.  .  . .  Th«book  K M  clear.  WgOTiM^MMl  MUte  m  BacehM's'Loa- 
bard  Str«ei.'  ibaa  wbfeb  there  is  ae  bighar  tum^BmmuW—Utmtmf  t^trndtr. 

6.  IRISH  NATIONALITY 

By  Mrs  j.  K.  OmiKN.  "  As  glowing  aa  il  it  learaad.  No  book  oooU  be  awr* 
timely  "—P^iVr  Stmt. 

to.  THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT 

I^  r  Ramsav  MacOowausM.P.  "  Adaitabtr  adapiad  for  the  porpoae  oT 
'.;      /io«l."— rA#  rSMM. 

II.  CONSERVATISM 

ByLi>BoHucNCBOL,  M.A..  M.P.  " Oae  of  ihoee  great  little  books  which 
Mdom  appear  oiate  than  opoe  ia  a  tetteratioii  '—Mltrmimg  P*$t. 
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i6.   THE  SCTENCE  OF  WEALTH 

By  J.  A  HoBS')N,  M.A.  "  Mr  J.  A.  Hobson  holds  an  unique  position  among 
living  economists.  .  .  .  Original,  reasonable,  and  illuminating.'  —  Th*  Nation. 

21.  LIBERALISM 

By  L.  T.  HoktHou^K,  i\l..-\.,  Profes'sorof  Sociology  in  the  University  of  I^ndon. 
"A  book  of  rare  quality.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  but  prai-ic  for  tlie  rapid  and 
masterly  summaries  of  the  arguments  from  first  principles  which  form  a  large 
part  of  this  book." — IVestminster  Gazette. 

24-   THE  El/QLC/nO/V  OF  r\'DUSTR  V 

By  V).  H  Mac(.k>g<)-<,  M..\.,  Professor  of  f'obliual  Kconomy  in  the  University 
of  Leeds  "  A  volume  so  dispassionate  in  terms  may  be  re.id  with  profit  by  all 
interested  in  the  present  state  of  unrest." — Ahrrdeeti  Journal. 

26.  AGRICULl  URE 

By  Prof.  W.  So.MBKViLi.E,  F.L.S.  "It  makes  the  results  of  laboratory  work 
at  the  University  accessible  to  the  practical  farmer." — AtJun^nm. 

30    ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  LAW 

By  W.  M.  Gki.i>akt,  M  A.,  B  C.L.,  Vin^rian  Professor  of  English  Law  at 
Oxford.  "Contains  a  very  clear  account  of  the  elementary  principles  under- 
lying the  rules  of  Kiii;lish  Law." — Scott  Laiu  Times. 

38.    THE  SCHOOL:   An  Introduction  to  the  Stitdy  of  Edtuaiion. 

By  J-  J-  FiNui.AV,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Kducation  in  Manchester 
University.  "  .An  am.i/ingly  comprehensive  volume.  ...  It  is  a  remarkable 
performance,  distin^uisheil  in  its  crisp,  striking  phraseology  as  well  as  its 
mclusiveness  of  subject-matter." — Morning  Post. 

59.  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

By  S.  J  Chacman,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Manchester 
University.  "  Its  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  price.  Probably 
the  best  recent  critical  exposition  of  the  aiuklytical  method  in  economic 
science."-  -Gtiugcw  Herald. 

69.  THE  NEWSPAPER 

By  G.  BfNNKV  DiBBLER,  M.A.  (Illnstratel.)  The  best  account  extant  of  the 
organisation  01  ihe  newspaper  press,  including  Continental,  American,  and 
Colonial  journals. 

In  Preparation 

POLITICAL    THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND:    Front   Bacon  to   Locke. 

By  G.  P.  GoocH.  M.A. 
POLITIC    L    I  NOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND:    From  Btntham  to  J.  S. 

Mill.     By  Prof.  W.  L.  Davidson 
POLI IICAL    THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND:     From  Herbert  Spencer 

to  To^ttay.     By  Ekmest  Bakkek,  M.A. 
SHELLEY,  GODWIN,  AND   THEIR    CIRCLE.    By  H.  N.  Braii^s- 

PORt>. 

THE    CRIMINAL   AND    THE   COMMUNITY.      By   Viscount  St. 

CVRBS,    MA. 

COMMOSSESSE  IN  LAW.     By  Prof.  P.  Vinogradokf,  D.C.L. 

THE  Cn'lL  SERYICE.     ByGKAiiAM  Wai  las,  M  A. 

ENGLISH  YILLACE  LIFE.     By  E.  N.  Bennett.  MA. 

CO  -  PARTNERSHIP    AND    PROFIT-SHARING.       By    Anrurin 

Williams.  J.  P. 
THE  SOCIA L  SF.-^TLEMENT.     By  Iane  Apdams  and  R.  A.  Woods. 
GREAT  INv^F.NTIONS.     By  Prof.  J.  L.  Mvkks,  M.A.,  F.S  A. 
TOWN  PLANNING.    By  Ravmonij  Unwin. 

London:    WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE 

And  of  all  Bookshops  and  Bookstalls. 
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